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THE HONORABLE CALVIN FLETCHER. 


A Biocrapaicat SKetcH. 
[Communicated by Mr. Wiit1aM B. Trask, of Dorchester, Mass.] 


Wuaoever visits the thriving cities, towns and villages of the west- 
ern country, and sees the extensive warehouses, splendid churches, 
cultivated farms, handsome residences, banking institutions, schools 
and colleges that abound in every State, will behold the fruits 
of industry, energy and perseverance —the concentrated efforts 
of man crowned by the blessing of Heaven with a noble success, 
Much of this is the result, directly or indirectly, of New-England 
skill, labor and thought. For the past thirty-five or forty years, par- 
ticularly, emigration has flowed in a continuous stream, with more or 
less rapidity, from the eastern to the western horizon. Other ele- 
ments, it is true, in conjunction with these forces, have aided in the 
formation of western civilization and character. But, without dis- 
paragement to such influences, native or foreign, is it not a fact that 
the prosperity and growth of those cities, towns and institutions are 
owing in an incalculable measure to the foresight and the stability of 
just such men as was the respected friend and citizen we are about 
to notice? In the space now allotted to us we have the privilege and 
pleasure of noting the career of one, who, as many years ago as there 
are weeks in the year, left his Green Mountain home, scarce knowing 
whither his steps were tending, and in the flush and glow of incipient 
manhood, ere he had reached his majority, became one of the pioneers 
of what is now a prosperous city and the capital of an important 
State in our national confederacy. That individual was an esteemed 
member of our Society, and a constant patron of the Recistrer; hence the 
appropriateness of introducing him here. We have had in these pages 
but few biographies of our western coadjutors, merchants and business 
men, and it affords us much satisfaction to be enabled to present to 
our readers so worthy a representative of each of those characters. 

Calvin Fletcher was born in Ludlow, Vermont, Feb. 4, 1798. This 
town is in the county of Windsor, and is situated on, the eastern slope 
of the Green-mountain range. His home was about ten miles west 
of the Connecticut river. A ridge of highlands separates the counties 
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of Windsor and Rutland, and forms the boundary between the towns of 
Ludlow and Mount Holly, the latter being in the county of Rutland. 
Mr. Fletcher was a descendant, probably, of Robert Fletcher, who was 
of Concord, Mass., in 1635; died April 3, 1677, aged 85; had sons 
Francis, Luke, William and Samuel. (Shattuck’s Hist. of Concord, 
page 370.) His father, Jesse Fletcher, a son of Timothy Fletcher, of 
Westford, Mass., was born in that town Nov. 9, 1763. He had fair 
advantages for an education, and was preparing for college under his 
elder brother, the Rev. Elijah Fletcher, of Hopkinton, N. H., when 
the difficulties of the revolution arrested his progress. He served 
in two campaigns of six or eight months, near the close of the war. 
His brother Elijah was the pastor of the church in Hopkinton from 
Jan. 23, 1773, until his death, April 8, 1786. Jesse, in 1781, at the 
age of about 18, married Lucy Keyes, of Westford, who was 
born in that town Nov. 15, 1765. They emigrated from Westford to 
Ludlow, Vt. about the year 1784, and were among the first settlers 
of the place. From that time till the day of his death in February, 
1831, he resided on the same farm. He was the first town clerk 
there ; was a justice of the peace, and the second representative 
to the general court from Ludlow, in which town all his fifteen chil- 
dren, excepting the oldest, were born. His widow died in 1846. 

Calvin, the subject of this sketch, was the eleventh of these fifteen 
children, most of whom, it is remarkable, lived to receive an education 
and go out into the world. Under the teachings of an excellent father 
and a mother of more than ordinary ability, young Calvin early learned 
those habits of industry and self-reliance which, coupled with upright 
principles, uniformly characterized his manhood-life. While perform- 
ing all the duties exacted from a boy on a New-England farm, he very 
soon manifested a great desire for a classical education. This desire 
was stimulated by the concurring advice of his mother and the wit- 
nessed success of his brother Elijah, who had, a few years before, 
completed his college-course. Depending on his own earnings for the 
means of obtaining an education, he set about preparing himself for 
college through the instrumentalities afforded him by brief periods of 
instruction in the academies of Randolph and Royalton in Vermont. 
He had proceeded in his studies as far as Virgil, when pecuniary trou- 
bles and discouragements weighed upon his spirits. The father be- 
came financially embarrassed. The older sons and daughters had left 
their native State, and, at the request of Calvin, his father ‘‘ gave him 
his time,’’ and he went from home. He made an effort at Boston to 
ship as a sailor before the mast, but did not succeed in the attempt. 
We next find him in Pennsylvania, where he engaged himself, for a 
short time, as a laborer in a brick-yard. To show that his literary 
tastes were not impaired by his new and humble employment, it may 
be mentioned that he always carried with him a small edition of Pope’s 
poems, which he read at each moment of leisure. But his brick-mak- 
ing came shortly to an end. His intelligence soon attracted the atten- 
tion of a gentleman named Foot, by whom he was induced to go to 
the State of Ohio. There he first taught school at Urbana, county 
of Champaign ; was subsequently private tutor in the family of a Mr. 
Gwin, whose fine’library gave him a capital opportunity for reading ; 
and he finally studied law at Urbana with Hon. James Cooley, after- 
wards U. 8. Chargé d’ Affaires in Peru. 
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In 1819 he went to Richmond, Virginia, and was licensed to prac- 
tise by the supreme court of the Old Dominion. At one time he 
thought of settling in Virginia, but even then his strong love of free- 
dom and the rights of man made him renounce his intention, and 
caused him to return to Urbana, where he became the law partner of 
Mr. Cooley. Indianapolis was set apart for the capital of Indiana, by 
the legislature of that State, Jan. 6, 1821, and the same year Mr. Fletch- 
er settled there with his family. He was the first lawyer in the city, 
and no one, certainly, was more successful. Poor at the time of his 
location, his business, carefully attended to, became lucrative. For 
several years he was prosecuting attorney. He took in, as a partner, 
Ovid Butler, Esq., and subsequently, Simon Yandes, Esq. At his 
death, he had become wealthy, both of his partners having previ- 
ously retired, as had also Mr. Fletcher, from the practice of the law. 

Says a contributor to the Indiana Weekly Herald of June 2, 1866, to 
which paper we have been indebted for much of the materials for this 
portion of our sketch—‘‘ We had the gratification of hearing Mr. 
Fletcher argue one case, and but one, to a jury, that of J. B. Otey, 
who was tried in the United States court, in 1841, for robbing the 
mail. The case was prosecuted by district-attorney Cushing, of Madi- 
son, and Hon. John Petitt, of Lafayette. Associated with Mr. Fletch- 
er in the defence, was Hon. Tilghman A. Howard. Mr. Fletcher’s 
effort was able and successful. We remember, also, of one case being 
argued in the supreme court by the firm of Fletcher, Butler & Yan- 
des, while we were on the bench; there may have been others. On 
making the city his home, Mr. Fletcher actively interested himself in 
its prosperity ; he was a member of the first fire company organized in 
it—the Old Marion ; he won the confidence and respect of the people. 
In 1827, he was elected a State senator, in which office he was con- 
tinued till 1832, when he abandoned politics, though a successful ca- 
reer was open to him in that path, had he chosen to follow it. In 
1836, after the lamented death of Colonel Kinnaird, he replied to 
those soliciting him to become a candidate for congress, that he pre- 
ferred to adhere to his profession and educate his children.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher was married to Sarah Hill, by Rev. Samuel Hill, 
May 1, 1821, in the county of Champaign, Ohio, about four miles from 
Urbana, the county-seat. She was born in the county of Fleming, 
Ky., to which State her parents removed from Virginia nearly a cen- 
tury ago, or about the time of the Daniel Boone immigration. 

The children of Calvin and Sarah (Hill) Fletcher were :—James 
Cooley, born April 15, 1823; Elijah Timothy, b. Aug. 21, 1824; Cal- 
vin, b. Sept. 30, 1826; Miles Johnson, b. June 19, 1828, d. May 10, 
1862 (ante, vol. xvi. 371); Stoughton Alonzo, b. Oct. 25, 1831; 
Maria Antoinette Crawford, b. Oct. 29, 1833, d. April, 1860; In- 
gram, b. June 22, 1835; William Baldwin, b. Aug. 18, 1837; Ste- 
phen Keyes, b. May 30, 1840 ; Lucy Keyes, b. Sept. 4, 1842; Albert 
Eliot, b. Oct. 19, 1846. : 

He became a corresponding member of the New-England Historic- 
Genealogical Society in 1860, and made himself a life-member in 1861. 

Mrs. Fletcher died in the autumn of 1854. Onthe 5th of November, 
1855, he married Mrs. Keziah Price Lister, née Backhurst, who sur- 
vives him. : 

We have the gratification of introducing into this part of our 
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memoir, a short autobiography of Mr. Fletcher. In a letter dated 
March 25, 1861, to Mr. John Ward Dean, then the corresponding sec- 
retary of the New-England Hist. Gen. Society, he writes thus con- 
cerning himself: —‘‘ At that period [1815], I had only had the 
advantages of two months each year at the school in the district 
where my father lived. For two years I labored for others, at wages 
a portion of the time, and the residue I spent at the academies of Ran- 
dolph and Royalton in my native State. In 1817, I determined on a 
seaman’s life, and in April of the same year went to Boston, a total 
stranger, and tried my best to obtain a berth on board an East-Indiaman; 
but failed. I then turned my face towards the country west of the 
Alleghanies. In two months I worked my way, mostly on foot, to 
the western part of Ohio and stopped at Urbana, then the frontier 
settlement of the northwestern part of that State. I knew not an 
individual in the State—had no letter of introduction. I obtained 
labor as a hired hand for a short time, and then a school. In the fall 
of 1817, I obtained a situation in the law office of the honorable James 
Cooley, a gentleman of talents and fine education; one of a large 
class which graduated at Yale, under Dr. Dwight. He was sent to 
Peru under John Quincy Adams’s administration, and died there. In 
the fall of 1820, I was admitted to the bar, and became the law-part- 
ner of my worthy friend and patron, Mr. Cooley. In the summer of 
1821, the Delaware Indians left the central part of Indiana, then a 
total wilderness, and the new State selected and laid off Indianapolis 
as its future capital, but did not make it such for four or five years 
thereafter. I had married, and, on my request, my worthy partner 
permitted me to leave him to take up my residence at the place de- 
signated as the seat of government of Indiana. In September of that 
year (1821), I left Urbana with a wagon, entered the wilderness, and 
after travelling fourteen days and camping out the same number of 
nights, reached Indianapolis, where there were a few newly erected 
cabins. No counties had been laid offin the newly acquired territory ; 
but in a few years civil divisions were made. I commenced the prac- 
tice of law, and for about 22 years travelled over twice, annually, 
nearly one third of the north-western part of the State ; at first with- 
out roads, bridges or ferries. In 1825, I was appointed States-Attorney 
for the 5th judicial circuit, embracing some 12 or 15 counties. This 
office I held about one year, when I was elected to the State-Senate— 
served seven years ; resigned, and gave up official positions, as I then 
supposed, for life. But in 1834, I was appointed by the legislature one 
of four to organize a State-bank, and to act as sinking-fund commis- 
sioner. I held this place also seven years. From 1843 till 1859, I 
acted as president of the branch of the State-bank at Indianapolis, 
until the charter expired. During the 40 years I have resided in Indi- 
ana, I have devoted much of my time to agriculture and societies for its 
promotion ; and served seven years as trustee of our city-schools. 
I have been favored with a large family ; nine sons and two daughters. 
Three of the former have taken a regular course and graduated at 
Brown-University, Providence, R. I., and two a partial course at the 
same institution. I have written no books, but have assisted in com- 
piling alaw book. I have kept a journal of daily events, confined mainly 
to my own routine of business.” 
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Mr. Fletcher died in Indianapolis, May 26, 1866, aged 68. His 
death was occasioned by a fall from his horse a few weeks previous. 

A meeting of the bankers was held in that city on the 28th, and a 
committee, consisting of J.C. S. Harrison, David Snyder and Mr. 
Mansur, was appointed, who reported the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 


‘« One of the most distinguished and successful of our number, Cal- 
vin Fletcher, Esq., his measure of years and honors full, having been 
removed by the hand of death, we, the bankers of Indianapolis, know- 
ing the many excellent qualities of the deceased, and desiring to ex- 
press our estimate of his value, and our sense of the loss to the com- 
munity occasioned by his death, do resolve : 

‘‘ That in the career of Mr. Fletcher are presented very striking evi- 
dences of what great and good things may be accomplished under our 
free institutions by sound sense and unfailing energy, no matter how 
a the circumstances of their possessor may be at his outset 
in life. 

‘That his success in business is the history of a life of hopeful 
labor, pure integrity, genial benevolence, steady caution and active . 
usefulness ; in which great results have been attained, not by brilliant 
strokes of adventure, or any dependence upon fortune, but by those 
plainer and less obtrusive methods, which are within the reach of the 
great majority of men, and affords a lesson of hope and warning— 
hope to the upright, diligent and frugal ; warning to the reckless and 
idle who wait upon fortune. 

“That we do not believe mere success in worldly aims was the 
controlling inspiration of his career: his devotion to every patriotic 
impulse; his vigilant and generous attention to every call of benevo- 
lence ; his patient care of all wholesome means of public improve- 
ments ; his interest in the imperial claims of religion, morals and edu- 
cation ; and his admirable success in securing the happiness and pro- 
moting the culture of a large family, show conclusively that what- 
ever importance he attached to the acquisition of wealth, he never lost 
sight of his responsibility to that Great Being who smiled so gra- 
ciously on his life, and whose approbation made his closing hours 
serene and hopeful. 

‘« That we offer his family our cordial sympathies in their affliction 
over the loss of a friend whose wisdom and affection have guided and 
blessed their lives, and whose example is the richest inheritance which 
he could have left them.” 


Mr. Fletcher left a will, dated August 23, 1865. According to the 
Indiana Weekly State Gazette, the principal bequests were as follows :— 
He bequeaths all his personal and real estate to his sons Elijah T., 
Stoughton A., Ingram, Stephen K. and Albert E. Fletcher, subject 
to the following special bequests to his wife and his youngest son Al- 
bert, and others. To his eldest son James C. Fletcher, $25,000 ; to the 
wife and children of his son, Miles J. Fletcher, $25,000; to Dr. Wm. 
B. Fletcher and his legal representatives, $25,000; to his daughter 
Lucy Hines, and his grandson Fletcher Hines and their legal repre- 
sentatives, $25,000; $25,000 to his wife K. P. Fletcher, all to be 
paid out of said bequest above mentioned, except that his son S. A. 
Fletcher, to whom full advancement has been made, shall, pay 
Vou. XXIII. 33* 
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$50,000 to become equal to his four brothers mentioned above. These 
bequests are to be paid at the personal option of the legatees. His 
house and lot on Pennsylvania street, and the lot immediately adjoin- 
ing, on the south, he leaves to his wife; also the furniture and all 
property attached to the two lots above named, and the furniture in 
the house, excepting the silver ware unmarked in her name, which is 
to be distributed as nearly equal as possible among all the children. 
To Albert E. Fletcher, the lot and fractional lot on which the family 
once resided, upon Alabama street, provided it be not sold before de- 
cease, in which case he is to receive an equivalent in money, or other 
property, if needed to procure his education. He leaves, besides, to 
the Orphan Asylum and the poor of Indianapolis, two hundred dollars 
a year for ten years, and one thousand dollars to Miss Mary Rariden, 
daughter of James Rariden, deceased. The will covers five pages of 
closely written legal cap. The chief heirs are also executors. 

Mr. Fletcher was a strong man, physically, morally and intellectu- 
ally. In the early stages of his pioneer life he had to withstand to the 
face, and at times with bodily force resist those who attempted to 
deprive him of his rights. There were no courts there, at first, in the 
infant settlement, to take cognizance of breaches of the peace and of 
ill behavior; but each man had to be, as it were, ‘‘a law unto him- 
self’’—his own judge and executor. He was equal to the emergency, 
and when the trial of strength came could do justice to himself. In 
the same spirit he stood ready also to befriend those who might other- 
wise have been injured. 

He was a great lover of nature. THe took much interest in the 
study of ornithology, atid made himself familiar with the habits of 
birds, their instincts and characteristics. The domestic animals found 
in him a sympathizing friend. He was kind to them; ever ready to 
learn in regard to their particular dispositions and qualities, using 
such knowledge, when obtained, to their advantage. 

He was fond of the science of astronomy, and in fact of almost 
every thing that was elevating and ennobling. In his well-selected 
library of general literature, in addition to law books might be seen, 
in close proximity, local histories, periodicals, the works of Audubon, 
school journals, and miscellaneous works. He availed himself of the 
opportunities afforded him, as one of the pioneers, and a continued 
resident of Indianapolis, to collect and preserve local newspapers, 
books and magazines. At his death these accumulated volumes of 
western literature were deposited in one of the institutions of the 
city. 

He was a man of method. Usually he would rise at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and attend to his correspondence till breakfast ; then, 
be off to give directions in regard to his farm of 1600 acres, situated 
about 2 miles from his residence. On his return he would engage in 
his duties at the bank or other employments—always on the move, 
ever active, ever accomplishing important results. 

We copy from the Indiana Weekly State Gazelte, of June 6, 1866, 
the following communication which was sent from St. Louis on the 
29th of May. It was written by an old and valued friend of Mr. Fletch- 
er, who was prevented from being present at the funeral obsequies. 

‘The record on earth of a most useful and valued pioneer of the 
city of Indianapolis is closed in the decease of Calvin Fletcher, on 
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Saturday, the 26th of May, instant. How exceedingly trying and 
painful this sad breaking up is, of the companionship of those who 
have been tenderly endeared in the trials and joys, the fears and hopes 
of the earliest forest days of this then prospective seat of State gov- 
ernment, none can feel, as do those few who yet survive. This sadness 
is only alleviated by the humble but undying assurance that the links 
of these attachments, of nearly fifty years, are only being opened, 
that they. may be eternally rebound by the kind hand which has mer- 
cifully kept us in all the past. 

“‘The multitudes, in this community andin the West, who have for 
many years felt it to be their highest honor to be known as the friends 
of Calvin Fletcher, will only need to be assured by his early associ- 
ates that the bright and mature development of his character is only 
what might have been expected in the ripened shock in the ear, from 
its promise in the grain-seed. His benevolence and kind regard for 
the needy were always effectual but quiet—his fidelity to every trust 
marked and reliable—his efficiency and decision in standing for the 
right at all hazards always sure. 

‘‘ When a young lawyer, and with his gentle wife from Ohio, in the 
first week of October of 1821, he unloaded his wagon of householdings 
and books at a cabin he had purchased, standing in the centre of the fu- 
ture Washington street, near the State House, in this city, how little 
was anticipated by the passing settlers the influence the new-comer 
would exert on the future of our prospective city and the region 
surrounding ! . 

‘« Mr. Fletcher was so untiring in his energy, both in his legal study 
and practice, so faithful to his undertakings and reliable in his coun- 
sels, that the confidence early placed in him by the community and 
the citizens of the adjoining counties, continued unabated to the end. 

‘“« Although unassuming as to seeking official position, and reluctant 
to be prominent in public leading, yet when yielding to the urgen- 
cy of friends, as in the discharge of Senatorial duties in our State 
legislature, and in giving valuable direction in the establishment and 
conducting of the State bank of Indiana, the reliance placed in the 
judgment, integrity and efficiency of Mr. Fletcher, ever proved to have 
been well founded. 

‘‘In one leading trait, his course was marked and earnest. No 
poor man ever applied to Calvin Fletcher, in his need, either for 
counsel or assistance, and was sent empty away ; and when the friends 
of the colored man, fleeing from bondage, were few and unpopular in 
this community, his sympathy and assistance were never withheld. 

‘‘ Since its organization, for thirty years, Mr. Fletcher has been the 
faithful secretary of the Indianapolis Benevolent Society, loving and 
working in it, as a channel of reaching the wants of the truly needy 
of our city. By his being called from this and other kindred labors, 
his early associates are left, as the crippled soldiers around us are, 
with a lost arm, for which, for a brief remaining time, a limb in form 
may be substituted ; but the warm hand of vigor is never again to be 
grasped, nor our broken, cherished intercourse renewed until we all 
gather again in the eternal city. 

‘‘ The prudent, excellent judgment and unwearied industry of Mr. 
Fletcher, were crowned with abundant success in his constantly in- 
creasing wealth, from his legal pursuits in his early days, which were 
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succeeded by extensive agricultural investments in later times, and 
with large banking engagements, in connection with his efficient and 
judicious co-partner, Thomas H. Sharpe, Esq. 

‘‘In the year 1829, Mr. Fletcher made a profession of Christian 
faith, uniting with the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which he re- 
mained a prominent, valued and liberal member during life. His hand, 
however, was open for the assistance of other evangelical churches 
of the growing city, in none of which, it is believed, were his contribu- 
tions wanting toward the erection of their houses of worship, and 
the support of their ministers. : 

‘‘ This large-heartedness was manifested in his cordial acquiescence 
in his children uniting with no less than four different evangelical 
bodies. And of his large family, reared by example and faithful coun- 
sel, in earnest diligence and integrity, our lamented friend might just- 
ly have repeated the response of the Roman matron to the inquiry for 
her treasures, when she presented her sons as her jewels.” 


Says the Zndiana Weekly Herald, in continuation :—‘‘ As a citizen, 
he gave his liberal and great influence in behalf of our noble public 
charities, and as one of the commissioners he assisted in organizing 
our asylums. His liberal hand contributed to every moral undertak- 
ing. On retiring from the practice of the law, he became a banker, 
which business he continued till his decease, though all the time ex- 
tensively engaged in farming. Ile was president of the Indianapolis 
branch of the old State bank. At his death, he was the leading mem- 
ber of thie wealthy banking-house known as the Indianapclis Banking- 
Company, and sometimes as that of Fletcher & Sharpe.” 

The character of Mr. Fletcher is thus portrayed by Hon. Oliver 
H. Smith, in his Zariy Indiana Trials and Sketches, page 582 :— 

‘‘ He was a remarkable man. He combined all the elements of an 
effective pioneer in a new country—an iron constitution, clear and 
vigorous common sense mind, an energy that never slumbered, integ- 
rity never questioned, a high conception of morality and religion, 
social qualities of the first order, a devoted friend to the cause of edu- 
cation, a good lawyer, and a forcible speaker. It was not strange 
that he should have occupied a prominent position. Whether at the 
bar, in the senate of the State, president of the bank, in the Sabbath 
school, or the free common schools, in the church, or in the extended 
field of agriculture, he had no compeer. It may be said truly, that 
Calvin Fletcher has done more to stamp society at Indianapolis with 
the true principles of civilization and christianity than any other man, 
living or dead.” 

Hon. Daniel D. Pratt, senator from Indiana, in the present congress 
of the United States, studied law with Mr. Fletcher at Indianapolis. 
Mr. P. has long been known as an able lawyer and eloquent orator. 
In response to a letter of inquiry relative to Mr. Fletcher, we received 
the following communication :— 


“* Wittam B. Trask, Esq. Logansport, Ind., May 13, 1869. 
‘Dear Sir,—I am in the receipt of your letter, and greatly respect- 
ing Mr. Fletcher in his life time, and revering his memory, I am 
happy of the opportunity to add my testimony of his worth to what 
others will say. 
‘‘ Of late years my acquaintance with him has been fragmentary. I 
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can only speak of him with confidence as I knew him while a student 
in his office, and for the few years afterwards while he continued in 
the practice of the law, during which time I maintained close profes- 
sional relations with him. In the fall of 1833, I entered his office. 
He was then about 35 years of age, possessed of a large practice on 
the circuit and in the supreme court, standing by common consent 
at the head of the profession in central Indiana, and commanding the 
unqualified confidence of the community. He fully deserved that con- 
fidence. Scrupulously honest, fair in his dealings with his clients, 
untiring in their interests, I do not think I have ever met a man in 
the legal profession of greater activity, energy, earnestness, and ap- 
plication to business. He forgot nothing, neglected nothing neces- 
sary to be done. This was the great secret of his professional 
success. 

‘‘ He was a very simple man in his tastes. Though possessed of am- 
ple means, no one could have inferred it from his manner of life. His 
family lived and dressed plainly. He was himself without a particle 
of ostentation ; republican simplicity characterized every phase of 
his life, at home and abroad, in his dress, furniture, table and associa- 
tions. He was fond of the society of plain, unpretending people. 
The humblest man entered his house unabashed. 

‘‘He took pleasure in the society of aspiring young men and in 
aiding them by his counsel. He never tired in advising them; in 
setting before them motives for diligence and good conduct, and ex- 
amples of excellence. He was fond of pointing to eminent men in the 
different walks of life, of tracing their history, and pointing out that 
the secret of their success lay in the virtues of diligence, continuous 
application to a specialty, strict integrity and temperance. Many 
young men of that period owe the formation of their characters to 
these teachings of Mr. Fletcher. He taught them to be honest and 
honorable, to be just, exact, prompt, diligent and temperate. He was 
himself a shining example of all these virtues. They formed the 
granite base of his character. 

‘‘ Others will speak of the religious phase of his life. It was not 
common in those days to find men of the legal profession of deep re- 
ligious convictions, and illustrating those convictions in their every 
day life and conversation. But Mr. Fletcher belonged to this excep- 
tional class. Religious exercises in his family were habitual. He was 
a constant attendant at church, and gave liberally to the support of 
the ministry. The success of his Master’s Kingdom upon the earth 
lay very near his heart. He regarded religion as forming the only 
reliable basis for successful private and national life. 

‘« My space will not allow me to touch upon other points in the 
character of him whose friendship it was my good fortune to enjoy. 
In his death, the world has lost a good man, who contributed largely 
in laying the foundations not only of the city where he dwelt, but of 
the State itself. He was one ofits pioneers and leading men. His voice 
and example were ever on the side of virtue, and he contributed 
largely in moulding the public character. I am pleased to learn that 
you are about publishing a memoir of him in the Register, and keep- 
ing his memory green upon the earth. 

‘« Very respectfully yours, 
““D. D. Pratt.” 
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The Rev. Edmund Squire, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, who was 
an intimate friend and admirer of Mr. F., and for atime located in 


_Indianapolis, thus writes :— 


‘*« Dorchester, June 29. 


‘« Srr,—You ask me to say a few words concerning our friend Mr, 
Calvin Fletcher, of Indianapolis. He was a man made by God to be 
the pioneer of generations: a Joshua in the wilderness to lead them 
into the promised land. Such men are the prophets of peoples yet 
to come. 

‘‘ He was eminently a practical man, that is a man who prophesies 
and accomplishes difficult things. He was a seer, a man who sees 
things afar off, through all mists and labyrinths, who looks also into 
men’s hearts, and through all disguises penetrates to the truth ; his eye 
revealed this—no keener, more telescopic, ever looked ahead. He was 
a man of strong will (that backbone of a man) ; once seeing the truth, 
he advanced towards it, with a perseverance that never relinquished 
the prize, but pressed on till it was gained. He was a hard worker, 
he believed in the omnipotence of labor, and was himself an incarna- 
tion of his faith; he utterly despised the present contempt of labor. 
He was accordingly a successful man ; originally poor, he amassed 
great wealth. 

‘Independence of mind was one of his attributes ; not what was the 
fashion, but what was the truth, was his final question. An original 
thinker, all other men’s thoughts he seemed to take as tools where- 
with to fashion his own. He was accordingly a true judge, from 
whose verdict there was small appeal. This attribute he carried into 
religion ; amid all the battle of the sects he fastened his eye on the great 
Captain alone, and followed Him. He was mighty in the scriptures, 
especially of the old testament ; no clergyman that I ever knew so 
wonderfully applied them to the present time ; he raised their heroes 
from the dead, and made them walk among the men and women of to- 
day. 

‘He was a man of courage; when to be a friend of the slave was 
not only unfashionable but dangerous, he, at the risk of his life, forced 
his way into a so-called court of justice, where a mob thirsted for a 
slave’s blood, and fastening his eye on the judge, by a few strong 
words of truth changed the coming doom, and gave the man his life. 

‘* Lastly, he was like all men of power in this age, exceedingly rapid 
in thought and action ; before others had begun the argument he had 
concluded it, and was off. I think I never saw him sit entirely still ; 
repose was not his dominant characteristic ; he was like a bird on the 
bough. Calvin Fletcher was not a perfect, but he was avery remark- 
able man, one of the fathers of his city, and of the West. Such an- 
other man I have never seen, and never expect to see again. 

“« Yours, E. Squire.”’ 


The original photograph of Mr. Fletcher, from which our artist has 
copied, represents him with his hat in his hand. As only the upper 
portion of the portrait is engraved, this part of the picture is not re- 
produced here. His son, Rev. Elijah T. Fletcher, in a note to us says : 

‘‘ Enclosed I send you the photograph which is most characteristic 
of my father. He was so constitutionally on the drive, that it was hard 
to persuade him to sit long enough for an impression. I almost ex- 
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pect to see him rise up from the chair, don his hat, and plunge again 
into the activities of life.”’ 

It is hoped that a more extended memoir of our friend will ere long 
appear from one of the members of the family competent to the under- 
taking. 

Our notice will close with an insertion of the funeral sermon 
delivered May 29, 1866, by his pastor, the Rev. A. S. Kinnan, 
which we copy from the Indiana Weekly State-Gazeite. 


Funerat Discourse. 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.—23d Psalm. 

Calvin Fletcher is dead. He closed his eventful life on the 26th 
inst., being in the sixty-ninth year of his natural life. Few men in 
the State were more extensively known ; and thousands of citizens have 
felt a shadow fall upon their hearts as they have learned of his de- 
parture. As a citizen, a statesman, a business man, a christian and a 
father, the state and family have lost a model man and parent, and 
have nothing left but the memory of a name which though precious 
as the ointment poured forth, can never be a substitute for his living 
presence. Calvin Fletcher was born at Ludlow, Vermont, February 4, 
1798. From his private journal of April 7, 1865, I am permitted to 
extract the following respecting his early life, which foreshadowed 
peculiarly his diligence and appreciation of his time. 

‘‘ April 11, 1815, when I was seventeen, I left my dear home with 
reluctance, and walked some forty miles and obtained work for six 
months. I labored the ensuing half year, and did not lose a single 
day ; indeed I gained three days by the tasks I took. I committed 
many chapters in the Bible and hymns in Watts. I travelled eight 
miles and back to church each Sunday. 

‘In September of that year, an elephant, the first live one that I 
ever heard of, came through New-England and exhibited at Wood- 
stock. Scarcely a man, woman, or child but went. I could not spare 
the time and would not go. On the 10th of Nov., went to school at 
the academy at Royalton, Vt. I had no time to lose—a day was pre- . 
cious. I felt that I had to prepare to meet the battle of life. Educa- 
tion I had learned, especially from my mother, was power—was the 
lever that would raise me to respectability and honor. In my last. 
days I am pleased to remember that I lost no time, wasted no means, 
but did the best my ability and opportunity afforded.” 

Let us consider Mr. Fletcher as a man, a citizen, and a Christian. 
In many respects he was a remarkable man. Few men, as men, have 
ever given more continuous evidence to the world of being equally 
poised than he. He was no strong man in one direction and corres- 
pondingly weak in the opposite; but strong on all sides. In his pri- 
vate life, few men have ever lived more fully without reproach. His 
habits and dispositions were all in harmony with the highest morality, 
and intelligent manhood. In the family he was a model of patience, 
affection, diligence and control. I need but allude to the fact that 
his sons and daughters—dead and living—have all made, and are now 
making, human life a success, to prove the strength of this assertion. 
I dare speak of Miles J. Fletcher in this connection—the only son who 
has preceded him to the spirit world—having personally known him 
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to be one of the purest-minded, high-toned Christian gentlemen found 
among men. Calvin Fletcher ever esteemed the father the priest of 
the household, and responsible for the religious culture of his family. 
He was accustomed, on returning from church, to rehearse the sermon 
before the family, and enforce its teachings upon his children. Not 
a month before his death he told me he had every sermon he had heard 
for the past year in his church. He maintained family prayer in his 
house for thirty-six years past. 

When in the midst of his success as a lawyer, he laid down his 
profession that he might more fully meet his responsibility as a parent, 
and by good government and rendering his home attractive, secure 
the wellbeing of his children. 

As a business man, he was before you an epistle, known and read 
of all men. His business life was aremarkable success. The secret of 
his success lay in the following characteristics: 1, honest labor; 2, 
careful calculation ; 3, frugality ; 4, promptitude ; 5, never going in 
debt ; 6, doing one thing at atime ; and 7, perseverance. This will in- 
dicate to you at once that he had a plan of life, and being humble, God 
blessed his endeavors. Noman meeting Mr. Fletcher would have seen 
any display of wealth and position. Who ever saw him drive a fast 
horse down street, with a cigar in his mouth, smoking under a heavy 
moustache, as if the woods were on fire? Enter the house of God, 
and there you see him displaying no more show of wealth and position 
than the little children among whom he might chance to sit, as he did 
in the gallery the last time he ever entered the sanctuary, all the while 
making notes of the sermon. Of him it can never be said, ‘“he' was 
puffed up;”’ or that he drowsed or slumbered where known duty 
waited. He was deeply impressed with the importance of his time, 
and even before his conversion felt the very great responsibility of 
rigidly improving it. 

He was always an early riser, and, when in the full career of law, 
usually performed as much professional labor before 8 o’clock in the 
morning as must men would do all day. The early annals of Indiana- 
polis will show how great an interest he took in the welfare of his 
adopted home. 

The early pioneers of this city who still survive, will bear witness 
to the fact that scarcely a meeting to promote education, religion, or 
city or state improvement, but found Mr. Fletcher present. His jour- 
nal of January 1, 1833, contains the following, in which Mr. Fletcher’s 
spirit and character are further illustrated : 

‘‘T should return, with gratitude, praise and thanksgiving on this 
day to Him who has watched over me and mine for the last year. 
None are missing ! 

‘ How little do I deserve such mercies ! Once my professional cares 
were the bane of all enjoyment. My fears made me miserable. I do 
not look on defeat as so ruinous as I once did. I have learned, thank 
God, some lessons of patience. I feel it my duty to double my dili- 
gence—to suffer no man’s business to receive an injury by my negli- 
gence. No, I will try to render unto every one his just due.” Asa 
citizen he was ever interested in the politics of his country ; and in his 
last hours he expressed his entire confidence in the ultimate success of 
the principle of freedom, in spite of all opposition. In 1827 he was 
elected state senator, to which place he was afterwards re-elected, but 
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in 1833 he resigned his position, and never afterwards entered the poli- 
tical arena. His interest in, and support of his country in her recent 
trial is known to all, and needs but to be mentioned to be appreciated. 

He said to a friend at one time, ‘‘ I have resolved, if need be, to lay 
the whole of my property on the altar of my country, so that I may 
do all that I can to leave my grandchildren liberty, if I do not leave 
my children a fortune.’’ 

Early in the history of his life, he washed his hands from the guilt 
of that sum of national villainies, American slavery. He was an 
abolitionist when it cost something to be one. He once said to one 
of his sons, ‘‘ When I am in the court house engaged in an important 
suit, if the Governor of the State should send in word that he wished 
to speak with me, I would reply that I could not go; but if a Quaker 
should touch me on the shoulder and say, ‘ A colored man is out here 
in distress and fear,’ I would leave the court-house in a minute to see 
the man ; for I feel that I would have to account at that last day when 
He shall ask me if ‘I have visited the sick and in prison or bondage, 
and fed the poor.’ The great of this world can take care of them- 
selves, but God has made us stewards for the downtrodden and we 
must account to him.’’ 

These old anti-slavery men are now being gathered to their fathers, 
but the nation owes them a debt of gratitude never yet paid. Thank 
God, that Mr. Fletcher lived to see the bond go free. Like Simeon of 
old, he and his co-laborers are now permitted to say for themselves, 
‘* Let thy servants depart in peace, for our eyes have beheld thy sal- 
vation.”” But I point you to him as a Christian. If the sentiment, 
“« By their fruits ye shall know them,”’ be the criterion of Christian 
character, then I would point you to every protestant church of this 
city, and nearly all of this county ; I would point you to the school- 
houses and seminaries; I would point you to our houses of charity 
and asylums ; I would point you to hundreds of ministers’ wives 
and hungry children; I would point you to all the benevolent 
societies for the poor, and the maimed and oppressed; sixteen 
persons that he educated during his life out of his own funds, 
and say, Calvin Fletcher has stock in them all; and thus ‘he being 
dead yet speaketh.’”?’ No man could love and respect the Bible and 
the minister, more than he. He was a constant student of the one, 
and hearer of the other. Among the very last things he said, was to 
speak of his love and respect for his pastor, and the last rational re- 
cognition was to recognize the Bible under the most touching circum- 
stances. The oldest and youngest son had arisen to take their 
turn in watching with him. He had been unconscious for many 
hours. His oldest son had brought in the large family Bible for per- 
sonal use, and while sitting by his side he opened his eyes, and, recog- 
nizing the Book of God, he nodded his head and smiled in the most 
grateful and pleasing manner. 

Permit me to quote from his private journal, some facts relating to 
his inner life of religion. 

“January 1, 1829.—For two or three months past, I have felt 
strongly impressed with the great importance of religion, and the 
vanity and uncertainty of the things of this world. And further, feel- 
ing I am approaching what is certainly the meridian of life (thirty- 
five), I have been led to inquire into the truth of the scriptures in 
Vou, XXIII. 34 
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relation to that intelligent, immortal part called the sowl, in order to 
satisfy myself on this swbject, on which at first I had some doubts. 
Yes, I even found myself to be almost an infidel. I applied to a num- 
ber of my friends who had professed religion (I feel thankful that I 
had such friends, for they have been a consolation and light which I 
little expected), and found on inquiry they were enjoying treasures of 
which I was entirely ignorant. 1 attended several class-meetings of 
the Methodists, in which I found further evidence of the good things 
which religious and pious people enjoy. On Tuesday night before 
New Year, I resolved to go forward at the watch-night meeting of the 
Methodists. It would take volumes to tell the doubts I had in com- 
ing to a conclusion on this great undertaking. I had for a long time 
clung to the world, and my affections were strongly rooted there. I 
was a representative of a district in the senate, a lawyer, the legislature 
was in session, &c. &c., which all tended to frighten me. However, 
I tremblingly advanced this morning and gave my hand, and there, 
openly to the world, and more strongly confessed on my part, the 
covenant I had made ¢o serve God, as earnestly as in me lay. Rev. 
Mr. Wiley and Edwin Ray, a local preacher of Madison, Ind., preached 
two sermons, beginning at 9 o’clock of the old year, and preached 
till 12, when Mr. Armstrong, our local preacher, gave an exhortation 
and opened the door to receive members, and I went forward. Sensi- 
ble am I now that I was too unworthy to make such a profession. I 
returned home, and went to bed at 2 A.M., and rose about one half 
hour before sunrise. I determined to set my house in better order 
than before. Brother James Hill, also a member of the Methodist 
church, performed a duty which I had always neglected—to have 
family prayer in my house. In the evening I went to see my friend 
James M. Ray. He was just going to the Presbyterian meeting- 
house, to attend a Sunday School. None of the members came. He 
went in. All was dark. He very affectionately expressed his joy 
that I had on the new year commenced the service of the Lord. We 
reviewed our whole life, and covenanted with each other to watch, 
pray for, and admonish each other; to suppress all heart-burnings in 
and against the respective churches to which we belonged. As a 
friend well tried, I have found none better than Mr. Ray, and Mr. 
James Blake, our absent friend, who both have within the past year 
become members of the Presbyterian church, the latter of whom, in 
his conversation after I had revealed my first convictions to him, gave 
me good counsel and consolation and strength in the steps I was de- 
sirous to take. While at the meeting-house my friend Ray, at my 
request, made a most pathetic and feeling prayer, which, to me, was 
as the refreshing dews to the parched earth. We parted, pledging to 
each other to be friends, not only in the world, but in the cause of 
Christ. 

‘“« January 3.—This evening I have made some very slight examina- 
tion of myself, in relation to my fitness to go forward on to-morrow 
and partake in the solemn ordinances of the Lord’s Supper. Inthis, I 
feel greatly and awfully deficient and doubtful. 

‘‘ Sunday, January 4, 1829.—I this day went to brother Phipps’s in 
the morning to class meeting. Rev. Williams, class leader. Old Mrs. 
Hanson and daughter both there, and a number of others. I then 
went to hear the Rev. Mr. Ray preach, who did himself much credit. 
I returned home and Mr. C. Test and Morris Morris called and spent 
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some time with me. In the evening, Mr. Armstrong preached a power- 
ful sermon from Ezekiel xxxiii.11. After meeting the door was opened 
for those who desired to come forward, when old Mr. R. Patterson, 
with his gray hairs, advanced. On this day, for the first time, I went 
forward and partook of the Lord’s Supper. I had many doubts and 
many difficulties in coming to a conclusion as to my fitness in so im- 
portant astep. I felt truly unworthy, yet from prayer, I satisfied 
myself that it was my duty to advance ; that I was unworthy to be 
called his follower, until 1 could fully confess Jesus Christ before men.” 

He afterwards writes : ‘‘ I have experienced and do now experience 
and rejoice in the goodness of God in the plan of salvation—yet when 
I see my unworthiness, and the wickedness of the human heart, I feel 
that this great. sacrifice made for me is too much—more—/far 
more than I desire ; and when I bring myself back to the thought 
that I have children, and what that tender relation obtains and demands 
from the affectionate parent, I arouse myself and rejoice that I am 
his child, and that he has made me capable of being his joint heir 
with Christ. But my unworthiness continually arises to notify me 
how little I desire by my walk and conversation to make claim to such 
a provision.” 

‘ February 4, 1865.—My birth-day. Iam 67 years old. Ihave not 
been indifferent and without concern in relation to the better life be- 
yond this present state. This has been a subject before me night and 
day. I feel that I am fast approaching the end of this world’s labors. 
I have no labor so great and so important as that of a sure prepara- 
tion to the entrance on another state of existence. My desireis to be 
more studious, more devoted, and prayerful. I ask God daily, and 
continually, to give me his grace and pardon ; to send his holy Spirit 
to enlighten and instruct me in this vital preparation for a better life. 
I enter on another year, feeling its importance more sensibly than 
ever before. I have comfortable seasons mingled with times of 
depression, and sense of great unworthiness. 

‘‘ Sunday, February 4th, 1866.—Sixty-eight years old. Born on Sun- 
day ; a happy day tome. What makes this day more dear to me, is 
that I was born onit. May God sanctify this holy day—the Sabbath— 
to my use and salvation. It has always been a dear and blessed day 
tu me. May God strengthen and go with me as he permits me to 
walk into a new year of my life—perhaps the last. May I live in rea- 
diness to meet his last call on earth with lamp trimmed and ready to 
enter into the morning feast. He has been present thus far to sustain 
me, and like a kind father, forgiving and merciful. May I have the 
spirit with me to teach and instruct me—that old age will not be marked 
with mental imbecility, impatience and want of faith, but may I be con- 
stantly in the spirit, in love and in union with Christ.” 

This was the last entry in his journal—the closing paragraph of a 
great and good man’s life. It needs no comment further than to say, 
as a prayer it was answered in a remarkable manner. He was full of 
gratitude to God, and said that while he was in the valley of the sha- 
dow of death, he realized more fully than ever his own unworthiness 
and that Christ was his only righteousness. But to-day he sleeps 
in Jesus, and though we bury him at Crown‘ Hill we will not look 
toward the cemetery for Calvin Fletcher, but on high, believing him 
this day with the Lord and the Saints. May his mantle fall on us all, 
and may his grace sustain the family in this trial. 
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A RECORD’ OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H., FROM 1706 to 1742. 


{Communicated by Col. Josuva W. Perrce, of Portsmouth.] 


Continued from page 272. 


John Abbitt jun’ and Elizabeth Darling both of the Town of Portsm® 
w* mary* y® 11 Dec. 1715. 

W”. Cross of Bidiford in Great brittain and Abigail Briard of Portsm® 
w* mary! 2 Jan’ 1715. 

John Hamm of Portsm® and Judith Pittman of Oyster river were 
marry® 8 Jan” 1715. 

W™. Warin of Devonsh™ in Great brittain and Mary Brittain of 
Portsm® w' mari’ y® 8 Jan’ 1715-6. 

Charles Banfield of Portsm® and Eliz™ Rice of Kittery w* marry 
Jan” 1715-6. 

Nathan! ye son Nathan! Shaun and Abigail his wife was Born 17 
feb’ 1715. 

Sam! Rimes and Mary Weymouth both of Portsm® were mary’ May 
1716. 

Sam! Shackford of Portsm’ and ffrancis Pebody of Topsfield w* marry 
10 May 1716. 

Nath' Robinson born at New York now resident att Portsm® and 
Sarah Broughton of this town w* mary‘ y* 29" of May 1716. 

W™. Broughton and Ann Abbitt both of this Town were mary* 31 
May 1716. 

W". ffoss formerly of Nichowanuck now of Portsm® and Eliz Snell 
of this Town were mary‘ y® 1 June 1716. 

Dorothy y* Daught* of John and Mary Emorson was born y* 17 
June 1715. 

Ralph Burne of Shadwel in y* county of Middlesex in great Brittaine 
and Martha Beal of Portsm® w mary? 4 June 1716. 

John Wescom of Tiverton in Devonsh' in great Brittaine and Eliz™ 
Lang of Portsm® w* mary‘ 28 July 1716. 

Joseph Downing of Dover and Sarah Spinney of Portsm® w" mary 
21 June 1716. 

Will™ ffairweather and Elia" Welch both of Portsm® w* mary‘ 28 
June 1716. 

Edw. Sherbun and Agnis Hunting both of this Town w* marry* 5 


July 1716. 

Tho* Reed of In London Great Brittain and Elis” Brooks 
of Portsm® w' mary’ 4 Aug* 1716. 

Axill Roberds now Resident in Portsm® formerly of and Joana 


Low widow in s* Town having obtain’d licence for marriage from the 
Hon* Ltt Govern" were accordingly maried y* 8" Aug 1716. 

Michaell Brooks and Mary Thomas both Resident in Portsm® w' 
mary 30 Aug: 1716. 


1 This record was kept by the Hon. Joshua Peirce, who at different times held the office 
of Town Clerk, and Recorder of Deeds for the Province. He was for many years one of 
his Majesty’s Council, and died in 1743. After his death, a few entries were made in the 
record by his descendants. (Vide Rambles about Portsmouth. 1st series.) 
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Sam! Brown and Bethiah Libby both of Portsm® w" marry’ 9* Sept 
1716. 

Walter Stewart and Sarah Moss Residents in Portsm® w* marry* 
13 Sept: 1716. 

jun’ Rich* Elliot of Portsm® and Abigail Wilson of Hampton w' 
mary? 24 Sept: 1716. 

Josh Remick of Kittery and Mary Hepworth of Portsm® w* mary* 
Sept. 1716. 

in? Allixander of Durham in great Brittaine and Jemima Benson of 


Portsm® w’ marry* 7 Oct. 1716. 


Abr™ Ayers and Mary Jackson both of Portsm® w* marry* 18 Oct. 
1716. - 
James Berry of Dublin in Ireland and Mehittable Leach w* marry 
18 Oct. 1716. 

Rich* Elliott sen’: and Mary Moore both of Portsm® were mary* 

John Parkes of Dublin in Ireland and Susanna Preston w‘ marry 14 
Oct. 1716. 

Benj ffoster born in Ipswitch in y* Province of y* Massachusets and 
Wilmot Griffith of Portsm® w’ mary? 1 Nov" 1716. 

Ed" Woollet born in y* Parish of Etham in y* County of Kentt in 
Great Brittain and Mary Polloy of Portsm® w" mary’ 1 No 1716. 

Tho* Wright of London in Great Brittaine and Hepsibar Seavey of 
Portsm® w* mary? 4 No" 1716. 

John Lobden of y® Parish of Harly in Devonsh’ and Ann Hetton of 
London both in greatt Brittain w" mary? 8 No 1716. 

John Wentworth the son of John Wentworth Esq’ was born 19" 
Oct. 1703. 

J ohn Kenard and Eliza™ Atkins y® Daugh" of Rob‘ Atkins were 
marry? y* 8™ Aug: 1706. 

Josh Cate y® son of Edw‘ and Eliz Cate was Born 12" May 1702. 

Joseph y® son of Joseph and Keturah Alcock was born y® 26% of 
Feb” 1716-7. 

Tho* Snow of Devonsh' y° parish of Eallfaire Coome in great Brittaine 
and Elizabeth Clark of Portsm® were marry y° 13 Oct. 1716. 

Robert Almary and Mary Hart both of Portsm® w' marry’ y*® 15 
Nov™ 1716. 

W"™. White and Mary Jackson both of Portsm® w' marry 15 Nov. 
1716. 

Eliz y* Daughter of Rob‘ and Ptience Atkins was born 10 Jan’ 1687. 

Eliz™ Kenard y* Daught’ of Jn° and Eliz® Knard was born 7 Nov. 
1707. 

Jn° Wacomb Kenard y° son of y* Parents above was born 11 feb’ 1710. 

Atkins Kenard y° son of the Parents above was born 11 Sep* 1713. 

Nathan! Ellethoup born at Manchester now Resident in Rowley and 
Susana Elliott of Portsm® w" marry? 30 No: 1711. 

Jn° Hooper of Apsum in Great Brittain and Mary Waldin of Portsm® 
w’ marry? 13 Dec" 1716. 

Henry Nicholson of Williamsburg in Virginia and Sarah Cotton of 
Portsm® were marry® 13 Dec’ 1716. 

Tho* Waldin and Sarah Cotton both of Portsm® w' marry? 20 Dec. 
1716. 

Tho* Hamitt of Shadwell in Middlesex in Greatt Brittain and Eliz® 
Deneford of Kittery in y* County of York w" marry‘ 1 Jan, 1716-1. 
Vou. XXIII. 34* 
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Steph" Nole of Lalant in y* County of Cornwell in Great Brittain 
and Joanna Boarn of Portsm® w* mary® 25 feb: 1716-7. 

Clem“ Jackson and Sarah Hall both of Portsm® w’ mary*17 Oct. 1700. 

Mary y* Daughter of Clem* and Sarah Jackson was born y* 18 May 
1703 and dyed y* 17 Aug* 1704. 

John y® son of Clem‘ and Sarah Jackson was born y* 20 Aug: 1704 
and dyed y* 30 June 1713. 

Clem* y® son of Clem‘ and Sarah Jackson was born y* 24 Mar: 1705. 

Joseph y* son of Clem and Sarah Jackson was born y* 13 Dec: 1707. 

Jonathan Crocket y* son of Thomas and Dorothy Crocket was born 
y® 2* of Aug* 1717. 

Phillis y* Daugh’ of Elisha Webb was born June y* 5" 1737. 

Jane y® Daugh' of Elisha Webb was born Jan’ 31* 1741-2. 

John Jackson and Abigail Beck both of Portsm® were mary* 10 
Mar: 1716-7. 

Joseph Holmes and Mary y* widow of James Hall were mary* 14 
Mar. 1716-7 both belonging to the Town. 

Ezek! Pittman born at Oyster River and Eliz Shackford of Portsm® 
w* mary? 23 May 1717. 

Catherine y* Daugh" of Eph™ and Catherine Denett was born 15 Jan” 
1714-15. 

John Denett y*® son of y* Parents above was born 15 Oct* 1716. 

Joseph Moulten and Abigail Ayers of Portsm® w' mary 25 Nov. 1709. 

Joseph Moulten y° son of y* above Parents was born 29" Sep’ 171 . 

Jno. Moulten y* son of y* Parents above was born 15 Decem' 1713. 

Allice Moulten y* Daugh’ of y* Parents above was born 4 June 1715. 

Trustram Heard of Cochecho and Jane Snell of Portsm® w* mary* 
4 May 1717. ‘ 

Robert Pickren of Bastable in Devonshire in Great Brittaine and 
Sarah Abott of Portsm® w mary? 13 June 1717. 

Roger Thomas of Portsm® and Mary Allard of Newcastle w* mary* 
6 July 1717. 

Sam! Plaisted and Hanah Wentworth both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y° 
4 Aug. 1717. 

W™ Gamon of Kittery and Mary Hepworth of Portsm® w* marry* 
31 Oct. 1717. 

Noah Dodge formerly of Beverly now resident in Portsm° and Mar- 
gery Crockett of Kittery w" marry’ 15 No: 1717. 

Cap‘ Sam! Hatch dyed 22 Aug* 1716. 

Sarah y*® Daught" of Sam! and Eliz™ Hatch was Born 26 March 1717. 

John Gowell and Elizabeth Polloy both of Portsm® were mary* 24 
Nov" 1717. 

Jo* Chisly of Oysteriver and Sarah Cutt of Portsm® w* mary‘ 18 
Dec 1717. 

Elbert Elborton born at New York and Lydia Meder of Oysteriver 
w* mary* 22 Dec 1717. 

Alis y® wife of Edw* Ayers dyed 9 feb. 1717-8. 

John Savage and Anne Lang were mary* y® 9" Jan’ 1717-8. 

Eliz™ y* wife of Josh: Peirce Deceas* 13 Jan’ 1717-18. 

Ed” Cate and Jane Vose both of Portsm® w* mary“ 9" Jan’ 1717-8. 

Antony Libby of Hampton and Jane Rackley of Portsm® w' marry* 
9" Jan” 1717-8. 

James Wales of Dublin in Ireland in Great Brittain and Mary San- 
ders of Portsm® w' mary? y*® 16 Jan’ 1717-8, 
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Cutt y® son of Nath' and Abigail Shannon was Born 17 Aug: 1717. 

Abr™ Boule and Hannah Gwin of Boston w' mary* 

Abr: Senter formerly of Ipswitch and Mehitable Ayres of Portsm® 
w’ mary? 29 Ap. 1718. 

W™ Nason of Nechowanuck and Mary filetcher of Portsm® were 
mary* y® 11 May 1718. 

Jo* Tomas of Jersye and Hanah Tomas of Portsm® w' mary* 3 June 
1718. 

Rob‘ Lang and Catherine Cowel both of Portsm® w' mary‘ 4 July 
1718. 

John Churchill and Mary Jackson both of Portsm® w' mary? 10 July 
1718. 
John Abbott Sen’ of Ports™: and Mary Hepworth formerly of Ireland 
now of Portsm® w' marry? 30 July 1718. 

Sam! Beck and Mary Partridge both of Portsm® w' marry* 30 July 
1718. 

Peter Mow of Rochel in ffrance and Sarah Lewis of Kittery were 
mary? 10 Sep* 1718. 

Tho* Sempson of Borough’ senes in Scotland and Susan Seuer of 
Portsm® w* mary* 17 Sep‘ 1718. 

Edward Ayers and Hanah Jose both Portsm® w" marry? 2 Oct. 1718. 

Jonath Barlow of liverpool in Lanchashire in Great Brittaine and 
Eliz® Libby of Portsm® w' mary* 23 Oct. 1718. 

Eliz® y* Daughter of Thomas and Mary Rice of Kittery in y* county 
of York was born Nov. 7 1718. 

Johannah y° wife of Edw. Ayers Deceas* Jan’ 1718-19. 

Josh: Peirce of Portsm® and Eliz Wade of Dover w' marry’5 March 
1718-19 (2d wife). 

John Symes of Exborn in Devonshire in Great Brittaine and Hannah 
Jackson of Portsm® w' marry* 22 Oct. 1718. 

Jo" Davis of Bristol in Great Brittaine and Mary Gooding of Necho- 
wanuck w' mary 23 Oct. 1718. 

W™ Adams and Mary Lang both of Portsm® w* marry? 23 Oct. 1718. 

John Bly and Grace Lewis both of Portsm® w* marry* 28 Oct. 1718. 

Edw: Sadler of Swansey and Mary Samson of Portsm® w marry* 
6 No: 1718. 

Jn° Kincade of Waterford in Ireland in Great Brittaine and Martha 
Churchill of Portsm® w' marry? 13 No: 1718. 

Abr: Bartlett and Deborah Savage both of Portsm® w* marry* 
13 No: 1718. 

Jn° Janins of Hamptom and Mary Mason of Portsm® w" marry* 
27 No: 1718. 

Nich’ Hilliard of Portsm® and Eliz" Hoitt of Newingtone w* mary* 
11 Dec: 1718. 

Jn° Bradford of London in y* County of Middlesex in Great Brittain 
and Dorcas Hudson of Portsm® w* mary* 10 Dec: 1718. 
ad Beck and Hannah Waldin both of Portsm® w* mary 18 Dec. 

18 


Sam! Hewey of Coldrain in y* County of Derry in Ireland in Great 
Brittaine and Elizabeth DenettWid° of Portsm® w' marry 23 Dec. 1718. 

Nehemiah Partridge of Portsm® and Mary ffilbick of Boston, w* 
marry* 26 Dec: 1718. ; 


[To be continued.) 
Vor. XXIII. 34*a 
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MISS FRANCES MANWARING CAULKINS. 
A Biocrapsicat SKetcx. 
[Communicated by Henry P. Haven, of New-London, Ct.] 


Frances Manwarine, daughter of Joshua and Fanny (Manwaring) 
Caulkins, was born in New-London, Conn., April 26, 1795, and died 
there February 3, 1869. Her ancestry, on the paternal side, can be 
traced to the early settlers of the vicinity of Plymouth. 

Mr. Richard Blinman, minister in Chepstow, Monmouthshire, Eng- 
land, having been silenced for non-conformity to the established 
church, immigrated to this country, and is supposed to have arrived at 
Plymouth in the autumn of 1640. He was accompanied in his volun- 
tary exile by several members of his church, with their families, and 
all taken together were styled the ‘‘ Welch party.’”?’ Monmouthshire 
borders upon Wales, and probably most of them were of Welch ori- 
gin, but English appears to have been their native language. The 
exact time of their arrival is not known, but a part of them, including 
Mr. Blinman and Hugh Cauken, were propounded for freemanship at 
Plymouth, March 2, 1640; which was too early for any immigrant 
vessel to have arrived that year.’ 

In the first New-England record the family name is written as above, 
Cauken, and it may be interesting to notice here the changes which 
have taken place in the spelling of this surname, since it first appears 
in the old country. It has been heretofore stated by a writer in the 
pages of the Recister,”’ that the original name was probably Colkin. 
William Colkin lived in King John’s reign, 1199-1216, and founded a 
hospital in Canterbury, which bore his name, The Caulkins and Goo- 
kings, with the different variations and changes, in the spelling and 
pronunciation of the names, are all supposed by the writer referred to, 
to have descended from a Colkin. At the present time, there is great 
diversity, even among acknowledged relatives of the same stock, in 
spelling the name ; some using wu and s, and others rejecting one or 
both of these letters. 

The ‘‘ Welch party ”’ located first at Green’s Harbor, near Marsh- 
field, Mass., but the previous settlers not harmonizing with the new 
comers, the latter removed the next year to Gloucester, near Cape 
Ann, in the ‘‘ Massachusetts colony.” Hugh Caukin is on the list 
of persons nominated as freemen of Massachusetts, at Salem, Dec. 27, 
1642. He was deputy to the general court from Gloucester in 1650-1, 
and served as one of the selectmen in that town from 1643 to 1651. 
In 1645 ‘ Hugh Cawlking appointed to end small causes for ye 
towne of Glocester for this yeere ensuing.’”? May 23, 1652, Hugh 
Calkin, deputy from Gloucester, having moved out of the colony, is 
to have the place supplied.* 

The Rev. Mr. Blinman removed from Gloucester, where he had 
been a minister for eight years, to New-London, then called Pequot 


! Records of the county of Plymouth. 

2 Vol. ii. page 167—Art. Gookin Family. 

3 Savage’s Winthrop (edit. 1853), vol. ii. page a. 
4 Records of the general court of Massachusetts. 
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Harbor, in the fall of 1650. He seems to have been accompanied on 
his first visit by Obadiah Bruen, a man of unusual intelligence and 
education, and sound mind and judgment. He was clerk or recorder 
of Gloucester for several years, and held the same office in New-Lon- 
don during his entire residence in that town, which was sixteen years. 
Hugh Calkin and several others, who came from the old world with 
Mr. Blinman in 1640, followed him to New-London, and strength- 
ened the little colony there by the addition of about twenty families. 
Oct. 19, 1650, the records show grants of land to Mr. Blinman, 
“‘ Hughe Caukin,”’ and six others, and, under the same date, six 
house lots were pledged to them, which were laid out in March of 
the following year, mostly in ‘‘ New Street,’’ a narrow road on the 
west side of the town which was opened to accommodate the Glou- 
cester immigrants, and acquired from them the familiar name of ‘‘ Cape- 
Ann Lane,’’ by which it is still quite generally known, though now 
designated on the city map as Ann street. Ilugh Calken had the 
first lot on the south and east end of this street set off to him. It 
consisted of six acres, and the precise spot can easily be identified at 
the present time. 

He was chosen a deputy to the general court at Hartford in Sep- 
tember, 1651, and was at that time the deputy to the general court of 
Massachusetts from Gloucester. He does not appear, however, to 
have been present at the session in Hartford. Le was also selectman 
in 1651 in both towns. It is evident from these facts that he was 
esteemed a man of unusual good judgment and capacity, whose servi- 
ces New-London, then called Pequot, was anxious to secure, and Glou- 
cester unwilling to lose. While residing in New-London he held the 
office of selectman, or townsman as it was then generally called, with- 
out interruption ; being chosen annually for ten or eleven successive 
years. He was also their representative to the general court for 
twelve sessions, from 1652 to 1660. 

It cannot positively be stated that he was a member of the church 
in New-London ; for the records preserved do not commence until 
1670, or ten years after his removal. The business of hiring a minister 
and providing for the worship of God was all done by the town in its 
corporate capacity in those days, consequently church records were 
of less importance. There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that 
with the arrival of a minister and many of his faithful flock, who seem 
to have followed him not only from the old country but also in all his 
removals in New-England, a church was regularly formed and all the 
ordinances administered. Indeed, it is hardly possible that it could 
have been otherwise, as Mr. Blinman is uniformly styled ‘‘ Pastor of 
the church.’’ When he removed to New-London, the town had been 
on the lookout for some time for a minister, and in 1648 the Rev. 
Sam’! Dudley, son of Gov. Dudley, and son-in-law of Gov. Winthrop, 
had some thoughts of settling there.’ It is likely that the little com- 
munity felt themselves too feeble to undertake the support of a minis- 
ter until after the accession of the colony from Gloucester. 

Mr. Blinman was a man of good repute in New-England, and is 
spoken of by Gov. Winthrop as “‘ godly and able.”” The town pledg- 
ed him a salary of £60 per annum, to be increased with their ability, 


1 Winthrop’s letter to his son. Savage’s Winthrop, vol. ii. page 355. 
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and liberal donations of land. The records show that they abundantly 
fulfilled the last pledge, and he was probably quite acceptable to the 
people, as they built him a house on a high, pleasant lot, now Granite 
street, west of the first burial ground. The reasons for relinquishing his 
charge are not given, but he left New-London early in 1658, and re- 
moved to New-Haven, where he resided about a year. He embarked 
from New-London in 1659, for England, via Newfoundland, and was 
living in ‘‘ the castle,” city of Bristol, January, 1670-1." 

Soon after his pastor removed, Hugh Calkin joined a Saybrook com- 
pany, who had associated themselves for the purchase and settlement 
of Norwich, and a church being organized at Saybrook for the new 
town, he was made a deacon. He seems not to have removed imme- 
diately, but to have alternated in his business enterprises between 
the two towns for a couple of years. He owned some large tracts of 
land in the vicinity of New-London which he retained for several years, 
but sold his house, barn and home-lot on ‘‘ New street’”’ to William 
Douglass, in February, 1661. An incident which gives us some 
insight into the habits and customs of the people of that day may 
here be mentioned. In February, 1672-3, Deacon Caulkins, of Norwich, 
was served with a writ from Mr. Leake, of Boston, for £3:10s., the 
amount of debt due to William Rogers from the town of New-London, 
for the rent of a building that had been used for a meeting-house, 
some fifteen years before, and for which Mr. Caulkins was the surety. 
The endorser satisfied the debt and applied to the town for repayment. 
The obligation was acknowledged, but hardly with the promptitude 
which would be expected at the present time; as appears from the 
following note on the town records: ‘‘ Upon demand, by Hugh Cal- 
kin, for money due to Mr. Leake, of Boston, for improvement of a 
barn of Goodman Rogers, which said Calkin stood engaged for to pay, 
this town doth promise to pay one Barrel of Pork to said Calkin some 
time next winter.”” Hugh Calkin took a prominent part in the town 
and church affairs of Norwich, and died there about the year 1690, 
and as he was by his own deposition 72 years old in 1672, he must 
have been about 90 at his.death. He was doubtless interred in the 
old burial ground in that town. 

Of his wife we only know that her name was Ann. Hugh and Ann 
Calkins are believed to have been the common ancestors of all persons 
bearing the name in the United States. They had six children: Sarah, 
Mary, John, Rebecca, Deborah and David.* 

Deborah was born at Gloucester, March 18, 1644, and probably 
David? was also born there. It is likely that all the others were born 
in England. David’s birth is not recorded, but he was the youngest 
child. The older son, John, removed with his father to Norwich, and 
settled and died there. 

Davin’ located in the Nahantick grant of his father, near the Niantic 
river, or Rope ferry bar, in what was then New-London, now Water- 
ford, and the farm remained in the possession of the descendants, in 
direct line, until 1855. He married Mary, daughter of Thomas Bliss, 
of Norwich, and had eight children. The second was Ann, and at 
her baptism, Feb. 4, 1676-7, Mr. Bradstreet, minister at New-London, 


1 The Journal of Thomas Minor, of Stonington, says—Mr. Blinman “ taught ” in New- 
London, July 27, 1659; probably a farewell service. 
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makes this record :—“ Child of David Caulkins baptized on account 
of his wife, a member in full communion of the church in Norwich.’’ 

JonatHan® was the third child of David? and Mary. He was born 
Jan. 9, 1678-9, and married Sarah Turner, daughter of Ezekiel and 
Susannah, Dec. 11, 1700. He was a lieutenant in the frontier wars 
with the French. He had six children. His will, dated Aug. 7, 1738, 
is in the possession of D. O. Caulkins, of Brooklyn, N. Y., one of his 
descendants. He died July 17, 1750, and was interred in the old burial- 
ground at New-London, where his grave-stone is still preserved. His 
wife died Aug. 15, 1718. 

Tuomas* was the youngest child of Jonathan,* and was born July 29, 
1713. He married Mary, daughter of Samuel Rogers. The date of 
marriage has not been ascertained. They were published as intend- 
ing marriage, Feb. 21, 1734-5. They had, from the best information 
obtained, six children, of whom the two oldest, bearing the names of 
his parents, Jonathan and Sarah, were twins and born in 1736. Tho- 
mas Caulkins died July 2, 1750, thirteen days before his father, 
aged 39. 

Jonatuan’ married Lydia, daughter of Nehemiah Smith, April 24, 
1764, by whom he had 13 children. He was a captain in the war of 
the revolution: a brave soldier, resolute and independent in thought 
and action. He served under Benedict Arnold, and on one occasion, 
in consequence of additional information obtained after receiving his 
orders, changed his whole route and captured and brought into camp 
a party of stragglers. Gen. Arnold was so exasperated with him for 
violating his orders that he struck him with his sword. Capt. Caul- 
kins restrained his anger and retired, expecting the next morning to be 
arrested. Instead of that, Arnold made him a handsome apology. 
He commanded a company in Col. Ely’s regiment, raised by volunta- 
ry enlistment in, November, 1776, and was stationed that winter in 
Providence ; and though a wife and large family of small children were 
to be cared for at home, he was out more or less every year of the 
war, and performed six or seven tours of arduous military duty. He 
died September 21, 1787, aged 51, and all his children survived him, 
excepting the youngest, who died two days before, Sept. 19th. 

‘His wife Lydia was a woman of great energy and discretion. She 
was tall, erect and fair; of handsome features and commanding pre- 
sence. She survived her husband many years, managed the farm with 
good judgment, and left it unimpaired to her numerous children. 
Being a faithful Christian of the Baptist denomination, she often took 
part in religious meetings, after their custom, and her gifts and graces 
led to the frequent remark :—‘‘ She talked like a minister.’ Mrs, 
C. died in 1813, aged 70. One of their children, Sarah, wife of Gur- 
don Crocker, is still living in New-London with her husband. They 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of their marriage Nov. 19, 1867. 

Josnua,® the fifth child of Jonathan and Lydia, was born Jan. 19, 
1772. He married Fanny Manwaring in 1792, by whom he had two 
children, and died of yellow fever at Port au Prince, early in 1795, 
while on a trading voyage to the island of St. Domingo. 

Frances’ Manwaring Caulkins, second child of Joshua and Fanny, 
was born in New-London, April 26, 1795. 

On the maternal side, the ancestry of Miss Caulkins can also be 
traced back to the first settlers of the country. In England the family 
Vou. XXIII. 34*B 
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have long been prominent, with many titles and large landed estates. 
Sir Ranulphus de Mainwaring, or, as.the name was then spelt, Mesnil- 
warin, was justice of Chester in the reign of Richard I. (1189-1199). 
Sir William Mainwaring was killed in the streets of Chester, de- 
fending it for the king, Oct. 9, 1644. Sir Henry Mainwaring, who 
died in 1797, among other large estates possessed the manor of 
Peover, the seat of his ancestors; which is one of the estates describ- 
ed in the Doomsday survey, as belonging to Ranulphus. In the 
church at Over Peover are several monuments, with arms and numerous 
implements of the Mainwarings ; among them an altar tomb to Randal 
Mainwaring, who died in 1456, and to Margery his wife. Over Peo- 
ver was the residence of the family for thirty generations. In 1615, 
‘Sir Henry Mainwaring was at Newfoundland with five good ships.” 

The first record relating to the Manwarings in this country of which 
we have knowledge, bears date Nov. 3, 1664, when Joshua Raymond 
purchased house, home-lot and other land in New-London belonging 
to ‘‘ Mr. William Thomson, missionary to the Indians near New-Lon- 
don,’’ for Oliver Manwaring his brother-in-law. A part of this pur- 
chase still remains in the name, being owned by R. A. Manwar- 
ing, M.D., a lineal descendant, and has never been alienated. It 
is one of the finest situations in the city, commanding a beautiful view 
of the harbor and Long-Island sound. 

Whether Ottver’ Manwaring had then just arrived, or had previous- 
ly been an inhabitant of the colony, is unknown. His wife was Han- 
nah, the daughter of Richard Raymond, who was made a freeman at 
Salem, Mass., 1634, afterwards removed to Norwalk, and thence, in 
1664, to Saybrook. Hannah was baptized at Salem, February, 1643. 
The date of their marriage is unknown. She united with Mr. Brad- 
street’s church in New-London in 1671, and four of their children, all 
daughters, were baptized Sept. 10, in that year. They had ten chil- 
dren. Ouiver’ Manwaring died November 3, 1723, nearly 90 years of 
age. Hannah died Dec. 18, 1717, aged 74. His will was dated 
March 15, 1721, and all his children were living at that time. He 
bequeathed to his grandson, John Richards, among other things, 
‘that bond which I had from my nephew Oliver Manwaring in Eng- 
land.’”?’ The Manwarings who settled in the vicinity of New-London, 
are said to have been noted for a sanguine temperament, resolution, 
impetuosity, and a certain degree of obstinacy. They were lovers of 
discussion and good cheer. A florid complexion, piercing black eyes 
and dark hair are described as personal traits, which are still repre- 
sented in their descendants. 

Ricwarp,’ the fifth child and oldest son, was baptized July 13, 1673. 
He married Eleanor, daughter of Richard Jennings, May 25, 1710. 
They had seven children. No record is preserved of the death of 
either of them, but the inventory of his estate was taken May 10, 
1763, and probably indicates the correctness of the tradition, that he 
lived to the age of 90. 

CuristopHer,® the sixth child and youngest son, was born Sept. 1, 
1722, and married Deborah—born Dec. 9, 1722—daughter of Robert 
Denison, Jan. 31, 1745. They had thirteen children. He died in 
1801, aged 79, and his will was proved May 8, of that year. His wife 
survived him, and died March 22, 1816, in her 94th year. 

Rozert,* the oldest child of Christopher and Deborah, was born 
Dec. 16, 1745, and married Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. James Rogers, 
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Oct. 8, 1772, and by her had seven children. His wife died Aug. 31, 
1798, aged 57, and was burie¢in New-London. He was twice mar- 
ried afterwards, having one child by each wife. Robert Manwaring 
was a man of good information, and strong character. He was for 
many years a deacon of the church in New-London, and removed to 
North Parish, now Montville, in 1799, and to Norwich, Conn., in 1800, 
where he died March 24, 1807, aged 61 years. Ile was buried in the 
old yard in Norwich-town. 

Fanny,’ the third child of Robert and Elizabeth, was born Nov. 6, 
1776, and married, first, Joshua Caulkins, 1792; second, Philemon 
Haven, Sept. 18, 1807. The news of the death of her young husband 
came to Mrs. Caulkins before the birth of her daughter Frances, and 
at 19 years of age she found herself a widow with two children. She 
had never left the paternal roof, and most of the time of her widow- 
hood was spent in the family of her father, Robert Manwaring. 

Having thus briefly traced the ancestry of Miss Caulkins in both 
branches, from their first settlement in New-England, the further ob- 
ject of this sketch will be to note briefly some of the more interesting 
events of her life, and the striking beauties and excellencies of her 
character. 

During the year 1806, she became the pupil of Rev. Joshua Wil- 
liams, who taught a select school for young ladies on the green in 
Norwich-town, and though only eleven years of age, she appreciated 
and improved the advantages enjoyed under this excellent teacher. 
He was an accomplished, Christian gentleman, of fine taste and litera- 
ry culture, and she always retained the pleasantest recollections of 
him, and, indeed, revered his memory. As an illustration of that un- 
tiring industry and love for valuable information which characterized 
her entire life, we may mention that while attending this school, and 
before she had entered her twelfth year, she patiently wrote out from 
memory a volume of educational lectures as they were delivered, from 
week to week. The elements of science which she acquired at this 
time were the foundation of all her future knowledge and attainments 
in literature ; for, with occasional opportunities of instruction from 
the best teachers, she was yet in a great measure self-taught; and 
when once aided in the rudiments of a study or language would, her- 
self, make all the progress she desired. She was an insatiable reader, 
and it might almost be said that when very young she devoured every 
book that came within her reach. While she enjoyed fiction and 
works of a lighter character, her taste for solid reading was early 
developed, and at eleven years of age she was familiar with the Eng- 
lish translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, and the thoughts of the 
standard English writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries entered into and gave a cast to her expanding mind. The germ 
of the strong love for historical literature which characterized her 
later life was seen occasionally in her early years. At one time, 
when only about ten years old, she was missed while visiting at the 
house of a relative, and after much search was found seated on an 
unused loom in the garret, deeply absorbed in reading the history of 
Connecticut. As might be expected, such a young person was a great 
favorite, not only among her juvenile acquaintances, but with older 
persons who could appreciate her talents and maturity of mind. 
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Often would her young friends gather around her and beg her to tell 
them a story; and then, with a sweet and animated countenance, she 
would commence the recital of some tale of romantic interest, repro- 
duced perhaps from her reading, or, not unfrequently, drawn from her 
own imagination. These recitals carried captive her youthful audi- 
ence, and invariably won their admiration and frequently their bois- 
terous applause. 

In 1811 and ’12, Miss Nancy M. Hyde, and Miss Lydia Huntley, 
afterwards Mrs. Sigourney, were teaching a young ladies’ school in 
Norwich, and she enjoyed the superior advantages thus afforded for a 
time, entering their school September, 1811. A book written in that 
school and preserved by her, contains her first composition ; the sub- 
ject was “ Antiquities.’? These ladies were both persons of superior 
literary taste and culture, and doubtless exercised a very favorable 
influence on her mind. Miss Huntley removed to Hartford in 1815, 
and married Mr. Charles Sigourney, June 16, 1819, and until her 
death, June 10, 1865, remained a very warm friend and frequent 
correspondent of Miss Caulkins. Miss Hyde died March 26, 1816. 
A volume of her letters, &c., published after her death, contains a poe- 
tical tribute to her memory from her former pupil. 

Frances evinced a remarkable aptitude for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, and with some advantages enjoyed under different teachers, 
she added patient, private study, and acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of Latin, and was able to read and teach both that language 
and the French with facility and acceptance. She spent some time in 
the family of Rev. Levi Nelson, of Lisbon, in 1825, for the special 
purpose of advancing her knowledge of Latin, and took lessons in the 
French language, of M. Roux, a native and accomplished teacher of 
that tongue, who then resided in Norwich. Later in life, while living 
in New-York, she pursued the study of German, and under the instruc- 
tions of Maroncelli, an eminent political exile, gained such a know- 
ledge of Italian, as enabled her to read Dante and Tasso in the 
originals. 

Never having been permitted to look upon the face of her own 
father, her knowledge of parental affection came only through her 
step-father, and to him she was tenderly and deservedly attached ; 
and her affection was thoroughly reciprocated. His death, which took 
place Nov. 12, 1819, left her mother again a widow, with three young 
children and limited means. Having before this been occasionally 
employed in teaching small schools, Frances now determined to 
support herself, and if necessary aid her mother. On the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1820, she opened a select school for young ladies in Norwich- 
town. As her talent for teaching was developed, her scholars in- 
creased, and the school acquired an excellent reputation and was well 
sustained for nine years. In 1829, she accepted an invitation from the 
trustees of the female academy at New-London, to take charge of that 
institution. She was invited back to Norwich-city—or Chelsea, as it 
was then called—in 1832, and was principal of the academy there, with 
a large number of pupils, until the close of the year 1834, when she 
relinquished finally the duties of a teacher. 

During these fifteen years she had under her charge nearly 400 
different young ladies ; many of whom are still living and retain a 
very pleasant remembrance of their school-days and a strong personal 
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attachment to their instructor. Among her pupils were the lamented 
wives of Senators Jabez Huntington and William A. Buckingham ; 
and three daughters of Charles Lathrop, afterwards missionaries to 
India. Very many of her pupils became themselves teachers, and 
others, as wives of clergymen and laymen in positions of respectabi- 
lity and honor, have so conducted themselves, that, as a teacher, we 
may say of her, in the words of Scripture: ‘‘ Let her own works 
praise her.”’ 

The year following the close of her school she spent in visiting her 
friends and in recreation. In the spring of 1836 she went to New- 
York and resided in the family of her cousin, D. H. Nevins, until May, 
1842, when she removed to New-London and found a home in the fami- 
ly of the writer until the day of her death. 

She early manifested an unusual talent for versification as well as 
for prose writing, but was not encouraged by the advice or approba- 
tion of friends to thrust herself forward into notice by offering the 
productions of her pen to the public prints. Among her manuscripts 
are many fugitive pieces of poetry without date, but evidently written 
in early life. The first, in apparently the oldest book, is entitled 
the ‘‘ Indian Harp,” and would do credit to her later years. The 
fourth in order, in this book, is a long poem on “ Thanksgiving,”’ and 
the only one dated. This is stated to have been written in 1814, 
One earlier piece only has been found, and that is on a loose sheet, 
dated Oct. 26, 1813, and entitled ‘‘ The Geranium’s Complaint.”’ 

A considerable portion of her time, from 1812 to 1819, while her 
mother resided in Norwich, was spent by her in the family of her 
uncle Christopher Manwaring, Esq., at New-London. He had recent- 
ly erected a fine mansion, on the beautiful grounds which he had in- 
herited from his ancestors, and was a gentleman of literary taste and 
cultivation. He was a great admirer of Pope, Johnson and the old 
English authors. He had a good library, and being of kind and win- 
ning manners, it is not strange that a strong mutual attachment grew 
up between them, and that he became very fond of the society of his 
niece, and proud of her talents. He was a great friend of Madison, 
and an early admirer of General Jackson. The first of her writings, 
now known to have been printed, appeared in the Connecticut Gazette, 
April 17, 1816, addressed to the hero of New-Orleans. The contri- 
butor acknowledges that he stole it from the “fair tyro,’’ and no 
author’s name is attached. 

Her contributions to the local papers of New-London have been 
very numerous, and with any striking event in the domestic history 
of the place, or with the decease of any aged or distinguished person, 
its citizens were sure to be favored with an interesting article, in 
which passing events were so interwoven with previous history as to 
command the attention of all classes of readers. During the past few 
years quite a number of inhabitants of that city have been able to 
notice the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. She was sure to be 
a welcome guest at all such gatherings, and her congratulatory lines 
were ever regarded as a golden present. Holding the pen of a ready 
writer, her choice thoughts flowed in chaste and beautiful words, 
whether in prose or poetry, and it is not too much to say, that only 
her own modesty and humility prevented her from coming before the 
world and claiming a position among the distinguished writers of the 
day. 
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It will be proper, in this connection, to speak of her published works 
and contributions to the religious and historical literature of the 
country. During her residence in New-York, she was intimately 
acquainted with Rev. Messrs. Hallock and Cook, secretaries of the 
American Tract Society. In 1835, that society published a premium 
tract entitled, ‘‘ Do your Children reverence the Sabbath?” and the 
following year, ‘‘ The Pequot of a Hundred Years,”’ both from her pen, 
and of which they have issued 1,058,000 copies. She next prepared 
for them, in 1841, ‘‘ Children of the Bible,’’ all in verse and original ; 
and in 1846, ‘‘ Child’s Hymn-Book,”’ partly a compilation. In 1847, 
she furnished the ‘‘ Tract Primer,’’ one of the most popular and useful 
books ever published by that society. They have printed 950,000 
copies of it in English, and tens of thousands have been published in 
Armenian, and other foreign languages. The society, at a meeting of 
their publishing committee, April 23, 1849, by vote invited her to pre- 
pare a suitable series of books for children and youth, to follow the 
Primer. In compliance with this request, she furnished six volumes 
of ‘‘ Bible-Studies,’”’ forming an illustrative commentary on the whole 
Scriptures, and showing accurate scholarship and biblical research, 
interesting to the young, but full of valuable information for all who 
love the word of God. She was five years (from 1854 to 1859) in 
preparing this series, and contributed to the society, in 1861, one 
more work, entitled ‘‘ Eve and her Daughters.’’ being sketches of the 
distinguished women of the Bible in verse. She was also, up to the 
close of her life, a frequent contributor to their ‘‘ American Messen- 
ger,” furnishing them, but one week before her death, ‘‘The Aged 
Emigrant ’’—a few verses of poetry—the last line being ‘‘ A Stepping- 
stone to Heaven.” 

A deep sense of her religious obligation pervaded her life, and was 
never lost sight of in her literary labors. An ardent thirst for know- 
ledge, so deep as to amount to an almost insatiable craving, early 
took possession of her soul, and she could only be satisfied as she 
gathered and stored up the wisdom of the past. With a deep venera- 
tion for the piety and principles of our Puritan forefathers, she loved 


- to linger among the graves and written records of their lives and deeds; 


and, like ‘“‘ Old Mortality,’’ she recovered many an almost obliterated 
tomb-stone, and preserved its story from oblivion. Nearly every burial- 
place in the county was personally examined, and any stone of great 
age or special interest was faithfully transcribed. Doubtless all these 
researches into the records of the past, whether town or church-books, 
or on tomb-stones, were in accordance with her natural tastes ; still 
we believe that something of the feeling which animated Walter 
Scott’s hero was ever present with her. She would not let the wor- 
thy and pious dead pass out of mind, nor allow the good deeds of our 
ancestors to be forgotten. 

Something from the mass of historical and genealogical information 
which she had accumulated, was first given to the public in the form 
of a history of the town of Norwich, in 1845. It was a book of 360 
pages, with some local illustrations, and was well received and appre- 
ciated by the public. In 1852, she published a larger work, The His- 
tory of New-London, of 672 pages. This was very carefully and 
thoroughly prepared, and won many commendations from distinguish- 
ed scholars and antiquaries. In 1860, some of the volumes of this 
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history being still in sheets, twenty pages were added and bound up 
with the original book, thus giving eight years additional records. 
Her materials having greatly increased since the issue of the first his- 
tory of Norwich, and the edition being out of print, she re-wrote 
the entire work, and a new volume of 700 pages was given to the 
public in 1866. 

Miss Caulkins had now become widely known to many of the lead- 
ing writers, particularly of antiquarian tastes, in different parts of the 
country. Edward Everett, Robert C. Winthrop, George Bancroft and 
others frequently corresponded with her, and acknowledged her ability 
and accuracy. The late Sylvester Judd, of Northampton, and the Hon. 
James Savage, of Boston, fully appreciated her historical knowledge, 
and frequently availed themselves of her stores of information respect- 
ing the early colonists of New-England. Roger S. Baldwin and Henry 
White of New-Haven were among those whohighly esteemed her works ; 
and the latter, in a letter under date of June 3, 1864, of the history of 
New-London, writes :—‘‘ I have met with no town history which, in my 
judgment, is quite equal to it.’”” Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, in very 
complimentary terms, says :—‘‘ I imagine there are few in our coun- 
try, of either sex, whose opinion or accuracy in respect to the past is 
as good as yours.”’ She was elected to honorary and corresponding 
membership by several historical societies, which appreciated her his- 
torical researches and her accumulated antiquarian lore. She was the 
only woman upon whom the Massachusetts Historical Society con- 
ferred that honor. 

Justice to the religious element in her character requires some more 
particular notice of her views and feelings on the great question of 
immortality, and fitness for the life which is to come. It is very evi- 
dent from her early writings that she fully accepted and believed the 
main doctrines of the Scriptures as they were received and held by 
her Puritan ancestors. She was profoundly impressed with a sense of 
her accountability to God, and the responsibility which ever rested 
upon her to use the talents which He had given her to his own honor 
and glory. Amidst her highest aspirations, she retained a prevailing 
sense of subjection to the Divine Will. The great doctrines of re- 
ligion were especially the subject of anxious thought and solemn re- 
flection, from 1826 to 1831. During the latter year the deep yearnings 
of her soul for a knowledge of God were satisfied. Under the preach- 
ing of Rev. Dr. McEwen, for 54 years pastor of the First Church in 
New-London, her heart became deeply touched with a sense of per- 
sonal sinfulness and need of a divine saviour; and she publicly ac- 
knowledged her deliverance from doubts and fears, and her confidence 
in Jesus as her Redeemer, by a public profession of her faith and union 
with the First Church, July 5, 1831. The exercises of her mind were 
of a peculiarly interesting character, and from a state of gloom and 
doubt she emerged into a hopeful light, and laid hold on truth with a 
calm and cheerful faith which abided with her to the end. She imme- 
diately engaged in Sunday-School work, and gave some time each 
week to regular Biblical study with her own school. In removing to 
Norwich she became connected with the Second Congregational Church 
there, and, while in New-York, united with the Mercer-street Presby- 
terian Church. After taking up her permanent abode at New-London, 
she transferred her connection to the Second Congregational Church 
in that city, in February, 1843. Ever ready for good words and 
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works, cheerfully codperating with fellow Christians (especially as 
secretary of the Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society for more than twen- 
ty years), she will ever be remembered in the community in which 
she spent the last years of her life, as worthy of the commendation 
which her Master bestowed upon one of whom he said, ‘“‘She hath 
done what she could ;’’? words which her pastor appropriately used as 
the text of a memorial sermon, Feb. 14, 1869. 

In the summer of 1866, she was brought by a long and slow fever 
very near the gates of death. The second edition of her history of 
Norwich had just gone into the printer’s hands, and the last proofs had 
been corrected, when her frame, for many years feeble and frail, yield- 
ed like a strained bow, and fell withered and almost broken. Fully 
conscious of her condition, and willing to go if the Master called, she 
had, at that time, a strong desire to remain longer among her friends, 
and said to a dear relative: ‘‘ While I would be resigned, yet my 
prayer is, ‘Spare me that I may recover strength before I go hence 
and be nomore.’’’? That prayer was graciously answered. She slow- 
ly regained a comfortable measure of health and strength, and was 
able to resume her literary labors, which were continued until the last 
week of her life. Never possessing a strong physical frame, and very 
often suffering from weakness and pain, yet she was ever cheerful and 
pleasant, and by her animated countenance, her chaste and intelligent 
conversation, shed a fragrant incense upon those into whose society she 
was thrown. Like many other cultivated minds who rise far above the 
ordinary level of those around them, her private papers show that she 
was sometimes touched in her inner life with a shade of sadness, al- 
most of melancholy, and especially felt, as others of the most faithful 
have often done, that she had accomplished but very little. 

A large mass of historical information and genealogical notes, and 
hundreds of pages of moral and religious prose, remain among her 
manuscripts. Many of her poetical effusions relating to the private 
affairs of family and life are now exposed, for the first time, to the 
eyes of her friends ; but the most precious papers to them are a num- 
ber of pieces written, apparently, within a few months before her 
death, in which her muse seems almost to have been inspired ; for her 
themes are of the coming life, then so near to her that its beauties and 
its glories were already opened to her gaze. i 

A large collection of autographs—many of them not names alone, 
but letters of distinguished men and women, attest her interest in that 
department of antiquarian research ; and a valuable assortment of an- 
cient and modern coins had been assiduously gathered during the last 
fifty years. Specimens of continental currency, with many curious 
and rare pamphlets, and sermons of ancient date, have been treasured 
up, and the peculiar issues of corporate, state and governmental paper, 
representing fractional parts of a dollar, which were so general in the 
early years of the late war, have been to a good extent preserved in a 
specimen book. 

Many pages might be added here, from letters of sympathy which 
have come to the relatives of the deceased since she left them, all tes- 
tifying to the respect and esteem with which she had inspired her 
friends. Perhaps the writer will be pardoned for introducing two or 
three of these. ‘‘She has done so much to perpetuate the memory of 
the good deeds of others, that her own name and services to the State 
ought to be commemorated. Her moral and religious worth every one 
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will acknowledge, but it is not every one who knows or can appre- 
ciate her industry, skill, enthusiasm, or success as the pioneer among 
our local historians.’’* ‘I never had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Caulkins but once, and then only for an hour; but her fine conversa- 
tional powers, and amiable and gentle qualities left an impression upon 
me which I have never lost. She seemed to me a truly noble specimen 
of a woman.”’* “ Her historical labors and her Christian character 
alike were worthy of all praise.’’* 

' A mass of genealogical and antiquarian lore, as has been al- 
ready stated, remains in manuscript in the possession of her relatives. 
It is prized by them not only for its intrinsic value, but as a memorial 
of her diligent and patient industry. It will give them pleasure, as it 
ever did the deceased, to communicate any information they possess 
to all who love to search for their own ancestry among those of whom 
it was well said, two hundred years ago, ‘‘ God sifted a whole nation 
’ that he might send choice grain over into this wilderness.” 


$+ + 


THE SPOONER FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Tuomas Spooner, Esq., of Reading, Ohio.] 


1. Witttam' Spooner. The first notice we have of him, is to be 
found in the records of Plymouth colony, vol. xii. page 19, where we 
have record of transfer of ‘‘ his Indenture bearinge date the twenty- 
seaventh day of March Anno Dni 1637’’—from John Holmes to 
John Coomes for the term ‘‘ from the first day of May next after the 
date of the said Indenture vnto thend and terme of six yeares thence 
next ensuing.”’ 

He was not apprenticed by the authorities, by a guardian, or by 
his parent; but ‘‘ hath put himself apprentice w” John Holmes” ; 
and ‘‘ now the s* John Holmes w™ the consent and likeinge the said 
Willm Spooner hath the first day of July assigned and set over the 
said Willm Spooner vnto John Coomes.’’ 

Of the place of nativity of William there is doubt. In the articles 
of indenture he is said to be “‘ of Colchester, in the County of Essex.”’ 

We obtain no light or indication, by the places of nativity of his 
masters, that enables us to infer that of Spooner; nor do we see that 
the ‘‘ Colchester, in the Co. of Essex,’’ can be safely determined as 
having been the old Roman town of England. 

Without entering into a statement of the reasons that influence the 
opinion, the conviction of the compiler of this paper is, that the ‘‘ Col- 
‘chester ’’ referred to was of Co. Essex, Massachusetts colony—the 
town afterward and now known as Salisbury.* That there was a set- 


1 Prof. Daniel C. Gilman, New-Haven. 

2 Rev. Dr. Sprague. 

3 Hon. R. C. Winthrop. 

4 [The county of Essex, Massachusetts, does not appear on the records of that colony 
before Moy 10, 1642, when the colony was divided into four shires, namely, Essex, Nor- 
folk, Middlesex and Suffolk. The town of Salisbury was then made part of Norfolk 
county. In the act Feb. 4, 1679-80, uniting Salisbury, Haverhill and Amesbury to Essex 
county, it is stated that ‘those townes did formerly belong to Essex county and attended 
Essex Courts.” See Mass. Colony Records, vol. ii. p. 38, and vol. v. p. 264. Dd) 
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tlement there as early as 1637, and probably 1636, and known as Col- 
chester, there can be no doubt. 

Of the parentage of William and of his place of nativity, it is hardly 
probable that positive knowledge can be had. That he was of English 
origin cannot be questioned; but whether born on British soil, or 
in Leyden, and whether his parents were of Robinson’s church, are 
questions now being examined. My judgment leads me to the con- 
clusion that Leyden must be looked to as his birth-place. 

William was ‘‘ propounded to take vp his Freedome,’”’ June 7, 1653 ; 
‘‘admitted, and sworne,”’ June 6, 1654; was “ surveyor for the High- 
ways,’ June 8, 1655; one of ‘‘The Grand Enquest,’”’ June 3, 1657, 
and again June 5, 1666. May 29, 1670, William is named as a Free- 
man of Dartmouth. The exact date of his removal is not known, but 
it was prior to 1662, and subsequent to 1658. 

The Spooners were farmers and mechanics, Tradition makes some 
of the earlier generation to have been weavers; and, by the same 
authority, William and his sons have credit for erecting the first mill 
in Dartmouth. If this be true, it was located at the -‘‘ Head of the 
River,”’ on land which to this date has remained in the family. The 
father and four of his sons settled at the ‘‘ Head of the River ’’—Acush- 
net—and to the east. On the same land are yet to be found many 
of his descendants. William was a town-officer of Acushnet (Dart- 
mouth), 1663. He died in 1684. 

His will bears date, March 8, 1683-4; witnesses—John Jenney and 
Thomas Tabor. 

‘*T make my son Samuell my sole executor and I have made choyce 
of my two friends Seth Pope and Thomas Tabor to see this my will 
performed.”’ His lands, he devises to his sons John, Samuel and 
William, and to his grandson John—who are named as proprietors of 
Dartmouth in the confirmatory deed of Bradford. His wife was no 


- doubt deceased at the time he made his will. 


1. Wituiam married, 1st, Elizabeth Partridge, who d. April 28, 1648. 
Child :— 
2. 1. Jonn,’ who was living in 1733. 
William’ married, 2d, March 18, 1651-2, Hannah Pratt, dan. of 
Joshua and Bathsheba Pratt. 
Children :— 


3. 2. Saran,” b. Oct. 5, 1653; living in 1720. 

4. 8. Samvet,” b. Jan. 14, 1655; d. 1737. 

5. 4. Marna,’ living in 1717. 

6. 5. Wituam.? Estate probated in 1729. 

7. 6. Isaac.” Estate probated, 1709. 

8. 7. Epenezer,” b. 1666; d. Feb. 5, 1717-18. 

9. 8. Hannan.” 

10. 9. Mercy.” 

Joun® Spooner [2] lived to an advanced age; but we have no means 


of determining dates of his birth or death. I have the original of a 
deed made by him, April 24, 1730, in which he conveys—‘‘In con- 
sideration of y® natural love and effection which I have and Bare unto 
my well beloved Son Nathan [18] Spooner, * * * * , and y*‘ my lot 
of land lying to y* northward of Joseph Tabers homestead with y* 
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house in w™ he now Dwells, with all y‘ land lying to ye westward of 
Accoshunet River at a place commonly known by y* name of Doop 
Brook, with all y‘ lot of land and salt marsh meadow lying on y® 
eastward side of Sconticut neck and to y* southward side of y* land 
y' belongs to y® heirs of Jonathan Hathaway Deceas*—with all my 
salt marsh meadow at Nasquatucket on y* west side of Shiping Creek 
and to y° westward of y° meadow w™ I gave to my son Will™ Spooner 
by Deed of Gift, also one third part of one eight" part of one whole 
share of Cedar Swamp, with all my right in y* Islands in s* town 

Reserving to myself and to his mother my wife y* above mentioned 

remises granted to my s* son Nath" Spooner During y* term of our 
natural lives) * * * * .”” Witnesses: James Cushman and Isaac 
Nye. Acknowledged before Sam!' Willis, Justice of y* peace. 


His son Barnabas [21] in his will, of date Feb. 7, 1733, provides :— 


“Item. And my will is that all Back of my homestead Lying to the 
Eastward of the County Rhoad be Disposed of att the Discretion of 
my Executors for the Payment of my Just Debts and for the comforta- 
ble Purpose of my aged and Honored father so far as it will goe, 
hereby Granting To my said Executors full Power to sell the same 
and give good and Lawfull Deeds thereof, and in case that will not be 
sufficient to do the same then what may be wanted, y* money to do 
the same be procured by selling of Enough of my Lands on the north 
side thereof as to do it.”’ 


At the date of making this will, John,’ the ‘‘ aged and honored fa- 
ther,’”’ must have been full eighty-five years of age. 

John’ had the “ oath of fidelity ’’? administered to him, May 24, 1686, 
at the same time his brothers Samuel’ and William? were admitted 
‘‘freemen.”’ In 1686, ’99, and 1700, he was surveyor of the highways ; 
1684, he and his brother Samuel* were of a commission for ‘‘ Laying 
out road;’’ 1690, he was member of the town council; 1697, he was 
constable ; 1702, Grand Juror; May 18, 1710, he was elected repre- 
sentative ; 1689, he was one of the commission ‘‘in reference to the 
present want of an highway, viz. a country road from Middlebury, 
Bridgewater, and other places, toward Boston.’’ The report of this 
commission was made July 2, 1690. 

We do not learn whom John? married ; but that he was twice mar- 
ried, there can be no doubt. 


Children :— 


11. 1. Jonny,’ b. July 2, 1668; will probated, 1728. 

12. 2. Wituam,* b. May 11, 1680. 

13. 3. Jonatuan,’ b. Aug. 28, 1681. 

14. 4. Exizaseta,® b. June 19, 1683. 

15. 5. Exeanor,’ b. Feb. 1, 1685. 

16. 6. Paese,’? b. May 11, 1687. 

17. 7. Narnan,® b. Sept. 21, 1689. 

18. 8. Resecoa,’ b. Oct. 8, 1691; d. March 9, 1728-9. 
19. 9. Deporag,® b. Aug. 10, 1694. 

20. 10. Barwnasas,’ b. Feb. 5, 1699; will probated, 1734. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE USHER FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Witt1am H. Wuitmore, A.M., of Boston, Mass.] 


Tats family has been very prominent in New-England, especially 
from the fact that John Usher was the proprietor of New-Hampshire, 
and was involved in the numerous disputes connected with the settle- 
ment of that province. It has therefore seemed advisable to print the 
following account of the first four generations of the family in this 
country, and it is hoped that the record will be continued by members 
of the family. 

The family was founded here by two brothers, Hezekiah of Cam- 
bridge and Boston, and Robert of Stamford, Conn. We do not find 
any clue to their ancestry beyond the fact that John, son of Hezekiah, 
used a coat-of-arms. Hezekiah Usher mentions in his will his brother 
John Harwood and sister Elizabeth Harwood. This John was living 
at Bednall Green in 1665, as it appears by the Lane Papers. Heze- 
kiah’s daughter m. Samuel Shrimpton, and the Shrimptons were from 
Bednall Green. Hence we may say that this locality is more likely 
than any other to repay investigation. 

Hezekiah Usher was a prominent merchant and member of the Old 
South church; and his name occurs repeatedly on our records. 

His brother Robert, according to Savage, also left a good estate at 
his decease. 

1. Hezekiah’ Usher, of Boston, by wife Frances, had : 

8. i. Hezekiah, b. 6 June, 1639. 
4. ii. Rebecca, b. ; m. Abraham Brown, May 1, 1660. 
iii. John, b. 11 Sept. 1643; d. Dec. 1645. 
iv. Elizabeth, b. 1 Feb. 1645-6; m. Samuel Shrimpton. 
v. John, b. 17 April, 1648. 
vi. Sarah, ; m. Jona. Tyng. 

His wife dying 25 April, 1652, he m. 2d, 2 Nov. 1652, Elizabeth, 
dau. of Rev. Zachary Symmes, and had: 

vii. Hannah, b. 29 Dec. 1653; d. 24 July, 1654. 
viii. Zechariah, b. 26 Dec. 1654; d. 23 Aug. 1656. 

He m. 3d, Mary, dau. of Wm. Alford, and widow of Peter Butler, 
by whom he had no issue. 

He died May, 1676, and his widow m. Samuel Nowell, of Charles- 
town, who died in England in 1688; she d. 14 Aug. 1693. 

2. Robert’ Usher, of Stamford, Conn., representative, &c., m. 13 

May, 1659, Elizabeth, widow of Jeremy Jagger. 
His children were : 
5. Robert. 
Elizabeth, b. 1660. 
Hed. Oct. 1669. 


Seconp GENERATION. 

8. Hezekiah’ Usher, Jr., m. 1686, Bridget, dau. of John Lisle, Esq., 
one of Cromwell’s Lords. She was the widow of Dr. Leonard 
Hoar (Pres. H. C.). 

He d. s.'‘p. 11 July, 1697; and his widow d. 25 May, 1723. 
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4. John? Usher, Lieut. Gov. of New-Hampshire, m. Ist, Elizabeth, 
dau. of Peter Lidgett, and had: 
i. Elizabeth, b. 18June, 1669; m. David Jeffries, 15 Sept.1686. 
ii. Jane, b. 2 March, 1678. 
He m. 2d, Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel Allen, governor and one of the 
proprietors of New-Hampshire, and had : 
6. iii. John, b. June, 1695. 


iv. Frances, ; in. Rev. Joseph Parsons. 
7. v. Hezekiah. 
vi. Elizabeth, ; m. Stephen Harris, 25 April, 1728. 


He died 5 Sept. 1726, at Medford. 


5. Robert? Usher, of Dunstable, Mass.; m. Sarah, dau. of John 
Blanchard, and had : 
8. i. John, b. 31 May, 1696. 
ii. Robert, b. 1700; d. s. p. 8 May, 1725. Killed at 
Lovewell’s Fight. 


Tairp GENERATION. 


6. Rev. Johu® Usher, of Bristol, R. I. (Il. C. 1709); m. Elizabeth, 
and had: 
9. i. John, b. 27 Sept. 1723. 
ii. Samuel, b. 20 Jan. 1724; d. young. 
10. iii. Hezekiah, b. 13 Nov. 1726. 
ll. iv. Allen, b. 14 Aug. 1728. 
v. Edward, b. 19 Mech. 1729; d. 1730. 
vi. Thomas, b. 25 Apr. 1731; d. young. 
vii. James, b. 20 Sept. 1733; d. young. 
viii. Eliza, b. 7 Apr. 1736; m. Ezekiel Cook, and d. s. p. 
21 Oct. 1799. 
His wife d. 1769, and he died 1 May, 1775. 
7. Hezekiah’ Usher, of Medford, Mass., and Newport, R. I. ; m. 
Jane, dau. of Stephen Greenleaf, and had: 
12. i. Hezekiah, b. 2 June, 1734. 
13. ii. John, b. 25 May, 1736. 





iii. Daniel, ; d. young. 

iv. Jane, 3; m. Dakin. 

v. Elizabeth, ; m. Joseph Francis, 15 May, 1764. 
vi. Mary, ; d. unm. 


He m. 2d, Abigail, dau. of Aaron Cleveland. She was b. at Med- 
. ford, 10 May, 1706, and had: 
vii. Abigail, ; m. John Stewart. 
14. viii. Robert, b. 31 Jan. 1742-3. 
15. ix. James, b. 18 July, 1747. 


8. John’ Usher, of Dunstable and Merrimack, N. H., by wife Ian- | 


nah, had: 

i. John, b. 2 May, 1728; d. young. 
16. ii. Robert, b. 9 Apr. 1730. 

iii. Rachel, b. 1732. . 

iv. Abijah, b. 8 Aug. 1734; d. young. 

v. William, b. ; d. unm. at Hallowell. 

vi. John, b. 5 Dec. 1741; d. young. 
vii. Elizabeth, b. 13 Mch. 1744; m. —— Robinson. 
viii. Olive, b. 27 Aug. 1749; d. young. 
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17. ix. Eleazer, b. 16 June, 1746. 
Adm. on his estate granted 18 Sept. 1766. 


Fourta GENERATION. 
In this generation we have seven grandsons of Hezekiah’ and two 


of Robert? Usher. 


9. Rev. John* Usher (H. C. 1743), of Bristol, m. Ann (who d. May, 
1769), and had: 

i. John, } bapt. 26 Apr. 1752; d. unm. 9 Jan. 1770. 
ii. Ann, ‘* 26 Apr. 1752; m. George D. 
iii. Clarissa, b. 26 May, 1754; d. 4 July, 1785. 
iv. Samuel, b. 28 Mch. 1756; d. unm. 26 Sept. 1835. 
v. Frances, b. 6 Aug. 1758; m. Peter Ruton, 2 Nov. 1783. 
vi. Hannah P., b. 6 July, 1760; m. James Robeshore. 

18. vii. Hezekiah, b. 12 May, 1763. 

19. viii. George-Dunbar, b. 19 Feb. 1764. 
ix. Mary, b. 10 Nov. 1765; m. Myndert Lansing. 
x. Sarah, b. 13 Feb. 1767; m. Ellery Sanford. 

He d. 1804. 

10. Hezekiah* Usher, of Bristol, m. Ann , who d. 10 Dec. 
1793. He d. s.p. 26 Feb. 1802, and was buried in St. 
Michael’s church-yard, in Bristol. 

11. Allen* Usher, of Bristol, m. 30 Nov. 1755, Rebecca Bourne, 
and had: 

i. Thomas, bapt. 25 Sept. 1757. 
20. ii. James, b. 29 June, 1760. 
21. iii, Edward, b. 26 Dec. 1761. 
22. iv. Allen, b. 2 June, 1765. 
23. v. Aaron, b. 21 Aug. 1768. 
vi. John, b. 9 Aug. 1770. 
vii. William,b. 2 July, 1773; buried 31 July, 1774. 
viii. Anne, b. 26 Oct. 1780. 
He d. 15 Oct. 1794; his widow d. 15 June, 1801, aged 65. 

12. Hezekiah* Usher, of East Haddam, Conn., m. Lydia Baker, 

3 Nov. 1757, and had: 
i. Jane, b. 2 Aug. 1758. 
ii. Lydia, b. 18 Feb. 1760. 
iii. Harris, b. 10 Sept. 1762; d. 17 May, 1771. 
iv. Abigail,b. 12 Aug. 1764. 
v. Sarah, b. 1 Apr. 1765. 
24. vi. Hezekiah, b. 2 Apr. 1767. 
vii. Susanna, b. 1 Mch. 1769; m. Paul Palmer, 23 Mch. 1800. 
25. viii. Aaron-Cleaveland, b. 17 Oct. 1770. 
ix. Olive, b. 17 Oct. 1772; d. 17 Mch. 1775. 
26. x. Harris, b. 12 May, 1774. 
27. xi. Charles-Lee, b. 13 Mch. 1776. 
28. xii. Watros, b. 7 Feb. 1780. 
29. xiii. Moses-Craft, b. 12 Oct. 1782. 
80. xiv. Nathaniel, b. 28 Oct. 1785. 
He removed to Brookfield, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


13. John* Usher, of Smithfield, R.I.; m. Ist, Freelove Luther, 
and had ;* 
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Stephen. 

Jane, 

John, 

Daniel, b. 15 Feb. 1786. 

James. 

Freelove, ; m. Ebenezer Southwick. 
Delia, ; m. Valentine Inman. 


His wife died 15 Oct. 1815, and he m. 2d, Zilpha Phillips, by whom 
he had no issue. He died at Gloucester, R. I., July, 1837. 
14, Dr. Robert* Usher, of Chatham and Colchester, Conn., m. 23 
May, 1765, Susanna, dau. of Jona. and Susanna (Olmstead) 
Gates, and had: 


i, 
ii. 
iii. 
iv. 
v. 


Oliver, b. 16 Sept. 1766. 

Jonathan, b. 4 July, 1768; d. 22 Sept. 1769. 
Jonathan, b. 7 Nov. 1770. 

Robert, b. 14 Dec. 1772. 

Susanna, b. 23 Aug. 1774; m. Ebenezer Rollo. 


His wife dying 13 Dec. 1777, he m. 2d, Anna Cone, 25 Jan. 1779, 
and had: 


vi. 
Vii. 
Viii. 
ix. 
x. 
xi. 
xii. 
xiii. 
xiv. 
Xv. 
XVi. 


He d. 


James, b. 25 Feb. 1780; d. 12 Aug. 1780. 

James, b. 18 July, 1781; d. 1 Oct. 1817. 
Revilo-Cone, b. 19 Jan. 1783. 

Anna, b. 25 Oct. 1784; d. 21 Sept. 1801. 

Statira, b. 22 July, 1786; m. Gov. Stephen F. Palmer. 
Abigail, b. 30 May, 1788; m. Rev. Jona. Cone. 
Deodate-Johnson, b. 6 Apr. 1790; unm. 

Sophran, b. 29 Jan. 1792. 

Harriet, b. 16 Dec. 1773; unm. 

Elizabeth, b. 19 Jan. 1796; d. unm. 16 Feb. 1838. 
Josiah-Cleveland, b. 24 Aug. 1802. 

27 Mch. 1820; his widow d. 20 May, 1849, aged 94. 


15. James* Usher, of Chatham, Conn., and Canaan, N. Y.; m. 
Sarah Brainerd, 20 Jan. 1774, and had: 


i. Ruth. 

ii. Fanny. 

iii, James. 

16. Robert* Usher, of Merrimack, m. Sarah Stearns, of Bedford, 

and had: 

i. Sarah, b. 6 July, 1755; m. Joseph Nash. 
ii. Abijah, b. 15 Feb: 1757. 

iii. Hannah, b. 7 Feb. 1759; m. John Peters. 
iv. Robert, b. 7 Mch. 1761. 

v. Daniel, b. 14 May, 1763. 

vi. Fanny, b. 1764; m. —— Wyer. 

vii. John, b. 1766. 

viii. Mary, b. 1768 ; m. Wyman Weston. 

ix. Eleazer, b. 1770. 


He died at Medford, Mass., 18 Oct. 1793. 








17. Eleazer* Usher, of Merrimack and Amherst, N. H., m. Pra- 
dence, widow of P. Wilson, and had: 
Simeon, b. 10 June, 1785; d. 28 April, 1786. 
He died at Milford, Mass., probably s. p. ° 
Vou, XXIII. 36 
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EMERY—AMORY. 


‘Tue Deposition of Rebeccah Ladd aged about 64 years, who testi- 
fys and says, She very well knew Nathanael Scammon’ and Benjamin 
Scammon late of Biddeford deceased who died about the year 1745, 
that the Deponent well knew and was acquainted with Humphry 
Scammon, James Scammon, Elizabeth Goodwin the wife of Capt. Icha- 
bod Goodwin, Dominicus Scammon, Hannah the wife of Allison Brown 
of Arundell, Sarah the wife of Joseph Hanson and who were always 
reputed Brethren and Sisters to the said Nathanael and Benjamin. 

‘‘That James Scammon before named died some time ago and left 
Issue, James Scammon now of Haverhill, Hannah now married to 
Thomas Donnell of Pepperelb’. Nathanael, Eliz*. and Mary of said Pep- 
perellbor®, that Dominicus Scammon a brother of said Benjamin and 
Nathanael died many years ago and left Issue his son Dominicus 
Scammon, and Eliz*. lately married to Mr. Thomas Cutt of Pepperelb®. 
That Hannah who married M'. Brown has been dead many years and 
left her only Son Andrew and Eliz*. now the wife of Abraham Tyler, 
that these are and have been the only reputed Representatives of the 
said Hannah one of the Sisters of the said Nathau' and Benj*. That 
Sarah, another of the said Benj*. and Nath' has been dead many years 
and left Issue Humphry Hanson of Dover by her husband Mr. Han- 
son, that the Deponent was well acquainted with the several Persons 
before mentioned and the Degrees of the Relationship before men- 
tioned has ever been reputed and Esteemed by and between them, that 
this deponent was present at the Birth of several of the persons before 
named, viz. Eliz*. the now wife of Mr. Thomas Cutt, and Dominicus 
Scammon her brother the reputed children of Dominicus Scammon a 
Brother of the said Benjamin and Nathanael. 

‘“‘ That she never understood the said Nathan' and Benj* or either of 
them left any Issue. That Nath' it was said died about a month 
before Benj*. 

‘* That the Deponent knew one Mary Scammon that was a sister to 
the said Benj*. and Nathan', when a child, and it was reported that this 
Mary was carried into captivity by the Indians to Canada. 

Resecca# Lapp. 

“York ss. Sworn to by the Deponent in the inferior court held at 

Biddeford in the County of York on the second Tues- 
day of October, 1765. 
Attest, Jn° Frrosr Clerk.’’ 


Madam Ladd was a descendant of Anthony Emery, who with his 
brother, John, came, it is said, from Romsey, England, in June, 1635, 
in the ship James to Newbury. John died Nov. 3, 1685, aged 85. 


1 Scammonden, a village in the parish of Wakefield, Leeds, Yorkshire, according to a 
survey of 1577. Almondbury Church Register, Nov. 1, 1557, says :— The plague began 
at Woodsome Mill in the house of Thomas Scamonden whose children Robert, Ralph, 


Elizabeth, Dorothy, William, Beatrix, died thit mouth.’* The Parish of Huddersfield 
contiins the chapel of “‘Scammonden, or Deanheal.” Whittaker’s Leeds, 1818, pp. 201, 
329, 330, 348. 


What was the origin and meaning of the name Scammon, and whence did Humphrey 
mon come ? 
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As early as 1644 Anthony removed to Dover, and was ‘of Piscata- 
qua” July 15, 1650, when he bought lands of Joseph Austin (York 
deeds, ii. 141); and Oct. 1, 1663, was “ of Kittery,’’ when he sold to 
his son James Emery, of Kittery, 20 acres of meadow in York Pond. 
The witnesses were James Emery, Sen., and John, Jr. The deed was 
not recorded till May 5, 1674 (York deeds, ii. 150). May 12, 1660, 
Anthony Emery and Frances, his wife, suld to son James Emery, Sen., 
for £165 all his land in Kittery on south side of Sturgeon Creek (York 
deeds, iii. 38). 

In York Registry, v. 107, is recorded a deed from James Emery, 
Senior, of Kittery, to his sons Daniel and James, of lands in Kittery, 
“partly given to me by my late father Anthony Emery,” ‘ only 
whereas Major Charles Frost, and James Emery, Jr. and Noah Emery 
lately built a saw mill,”’ &c. 

York deeds, v. 115, March 2, 1694:—James Emery, Sen., of Ber- 
wick, conveys to his “ son-in-law Sylvanus Knock ’”’— 

Our memoranda show a marriage of James Emery to Margaret, 
daughter of Richard Hitchcock, who lived at Winter Harbor, Saco, 
and was buried June 22, 1671, leaving wife, and children Jerusha, 
Lydia, Rebecca, Ann, and Margaret, born 1653-1664. (Folsom’s S. 
& B., 124.) Who was this James Emery ? 

In his will, made December 28, 1724, and proved April 7, 1725 
(York Prob. Rec.), James Emery, of Berwick, names wife Elizabeth, 
son Thomas, son James’s children, son Samuel, daughters Margaret, 
Lydia, Rebecca (the deponent), Elizabeth, Lucretia wife of Job Eme- 
ry, executors. The widow, who married Abbott of Berwick, in her 
account as executrix, mentions £12 paid to ‘‘ Daniel Smith of Bidde- 
ford,’’? and names her late husband, ‘‘ James Emery, Senior.”’ 

His daughter Rebecca (the deponent) married January 1, 1719, 
Captain Daniel Smith of Saco, from Exeter, and Sept. 8th, 1752, she 
and her son Theophilus administered on the estate of her late husband, 
‘Daniel Smith of Biddeford, Gent.’”? The estate was appraised Nov. 
1, 1752, at about £1500. May 28, 1755, she married Mr. Nathaniel 
Ladd, an officer of the English army, survived him about ten years, 
and died, aged 88, about 1786. Her daughter Rebecca married Domi- 
nicus, second son of Capt. Humphrey Scammon,’ the partner of Pepper- 
rell and Weare, 1741. Lydia married Benjamin Hooper, and Mary 
married Jeremiah Hill (Folsom’s S. & B., 188, 240, 253, 254). 

Madam Ladd used to complain that Mr. Ladd gave all her negroes 
their freedom. ‘It was hard that she could not have one.”’ Two of 
them, ‘‘ Pete” and ‘‘ Bess,’’ who were born of their slaves, were mar- 
ried, and preferred to live with Madam Ladd, and continued her vol- 
untary servants till her death. Folsom (p. 240) says Daniel Smith 
‘‘was among the earliest settlers in the town the last century, and 
came from Exeter.’”? Whose son was he ? 


1 Richard King of Dunstan Landing, Scarboro’, in his account book, 1750, Jan. 25, 
charged to “ Messrs. Thomas Gillpatrick [of ‘ Bedeford’] and Daniel Smith,” “ an order 
from Mr. Humphrey Scamman, £15: 2s.: 8d.”; and by another entry “‘ 1750 March 22” 
it appears that “ Mr. Daniel Smith, master of the Schooner May Flower,” was in the coast- 
ing trade; at Halifax, in July, 1751, to New York, &c., masts, spars, boards, rum, sugar, 
flour, flax, pork, wool, and corn were articles of freight. June, 1756, “‘ Capt. Daniel Smith ” 
was “ Dr. to Richard King” “To my journey from York to clerk Frost for his Ex’on vs. 
Abraham Tyler, cash advanced ” 6s. 

Richard King was father of a family of temporary fame. Rufus, William and Cyrus 
King were his sons. 
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An exhaustive search of the Registry of Deeds and Probate and Ar- 
chives of the county of York, taking full and accurate copies of all deeds, 
wills, inventories, depositions and other documents relating to the 
earlier generations of the name of Emery, say to 1769, would present 
most interesting and instructive illustrations of their manners, customs 
and comforts ; the vicissitudes of peace and war; the hardships and 
deprivations of pioneer and frontier-life ; of value, thrift, and material 
progress ; of legal, political and religious relations ; of the steady en- 
croachment of man upon nature ; in brief, of all that enters into the 
warp and woof of the life and condition of to-day. 

The surname Emery, alias Amory, affords a curious illustration of 
the way in which history and philology may be imbedded in a mere 
name. The man of leisure might well press the inquiry to the original 
of the name, and would doubtless find the study a source of curious 
and instructive historical research and speculation. The name, in its 
Jirst form, does not seem to have yet accumulated, in any one person 
or family bearing it, enough of generous and laudable interest to come 
up to the level where such studies can be appreciated. But Rome 
was not built in a day. 

Lower’s Dictionary of Family Names, 1860, gives the following de- 
rivation :— 

“Amory, Amery. From the personal name Emeric or Americus, 
equivalent to the Italian Amerigo, latinized Americus, whence the 
name of the great western continent. It seems to have undergone 
the following changes: Emeric, Emery, Amery, Amory, Ammory, and 
in Domesday Haimericus. It is asserted, however, that ‘the family 
of D’Amery came to England with the conqueror from Tours.” 

Edwards, in his Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1868, pages 3-5, quotes 
a letter from John Hooker to Sir Walter :—‘‘ Your ancestor, Sir John 
de Raleigh, married the daughter of D’Amerie, D’Amerie of Clare, 
Clare of King Edward the First; which Clare, by his father, de- 
scended of King Henry the First. In like manner by your mother 
[Champernoon, who was also mother to Sir Humphrey Gylbert] you 
may be derived out of the same house.” 

In a volume of French history, it is said that when Napoleon had 
resolved to negotiate ‘‘avec Rome pour rétablir l’ancien culte,’’ his 
first advances were “‘ sous la direction religieuse du respectable abbé 
Emery, supérieur général de Saint-Sulpice.” This was in 1803. Thus 
we find the name Emery in France in our day the exact equivalent— 
idem sonans—of Amory in England and New-England, and a demon- 
stration of their identity, varied in accent or sound, and in the initial 
letter, as the family happens to be Gallican or Anglican, north or south 
of the British channel. But this is not left at all to speculation, for it 
is again verified by the record. The herald’s “‘ Visitation of Essex, 
1634,”’ contains the following :— 


THOMAS EMERY als. AMORY= 
of Little Baddow in com. Essex. | 





| 
Thomas Emery of Little=Mary, dau. of Folliott of qu. Filliot, 
Baddow, eldest sonn. | Oldhall in Rayne. 





| | 

Thomas Emery=Jane, dau. of Bayley Edward. pt shew. Elizabeth, 
of Little Badow of Wadesmill in com, 

in com, Essex 1634. Hertford. 
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Thus we may find in the changes of a single family name, a key to 
English history in its relation to European vicissitudes, a thorough 
study of which would lead to an intimate knowledge of political and 
industrial mutations, and especially of the religious revolutions which 
led to migrations back and forth, as the fortunes of Rome rose and fell 
in her great struggle against Liberty. 

To aid and stimulate the search for the New-England Antnony Eme- 
ry, we add :—Tuomas Emery, citizen and upholder of London, left a 
long will, dated March 11, 1532, proved June 2, 1534, bequeathing his 
soul to God, the Virgin Mary, &c., and desiring to be buried in the 
churchyard of St. Michael, Cornhill, London, under the stone where 
his first wife lies buried. Epwarp Emery of Margat Roothing, co. 
Essex, Gent., will dated Oct. 30, 1637, proved Jan. 15, 1644, names 
elder brother Thomas Emery, sisters Mary and Elizabeth, Aunt Ann 
Palmer, Cousin [nephew] William Emery of Rimbalton, co. Hunting- 
don, and appoints his younger brother Antnony Emery, executor. 

Our Anthony Emery was a man of intelligence, energy and deeds; 
and there ought to be men of the name of a grateful appreciation suf- 
ficient to a suitable biographical memorial of the man who planted what 
they reap. J. W. T. 


PHILIP WELCH OF IPSWICH, MS., AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 
[Communicated by W1Li1AM Prescott, M.D., of Concord, N. H.] 


Ir is well known that the north part of Ireland was mainly settled 
from Scotland, from which circumstance the people were called Scotch- 
Irish. They were Protestants, and a robust and hardy race of men. 
It was by this race that Londonderry in New-Hampshire and other 
places were first settled. 

1. It was from the same section also that Philip Welch came, or 
was brought, in 1654, when about sixteen years of age.’ He lived in 
Ipswich, where, in 1666, Feb. 20th, he married Hannah Haggett, and 
where their first child was born. He soon after removed into Tops- 
field, where several of their children were born: but the records are 
so imperfect that it is impossible to state how many, or whether he 
had not other children besides those recorded here. He returned to 
Ipswich and died there; but the precise time of his death is not 
known. 


2. Parr [1] and Hannan. 


Children :— 

1. Philip, Jr.,? [9] b. in Ipswich, Dec. 27, 1668 ; m. about 1692, 
Hannah - , 

2. John,’ b. in Topsfield, Nov. 27, 1670. 

3. David,? b. in “ Aug. 27, 1672. 


! Philip Welch came to New-England in the ship Goodfe!low, of which George Dell was 
master. See ReeisTer, vol. xix. p. 55, and the Massachusetts Quarterly Review (Boston, 
1850), vol. iii. p. 414.—Ep. 


Vou. XXIII. 36* 
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. Samuel,” [12] b. in 1675; m. Mary ; 

He enlisted in the expedition against Louisburg in 1745, 
when 70 years of age. It has been a tradition with some of 
the descendants that he died soon after his return, while 
others allege that he lived to be nearly 100 years of age. 
He was one of the first settlers of Kingston, N. H., where 
his children were born and where he died. 

. Hannah,? [21] b. in 1680; m. in 1707, Thomas Scribner, 
of Kingston, as his second wife. They were among the 
first settlers of Kingston. 

6. Moses,’ [27] b. at Ipswich, Nov. 25, 1685 ; m. Rebecca ——. 


Pair Wetca, Jr.’ [3] and Hannag. 


Children :— 


1. Thomas,’ b. Sept. 6, 1693. 

2. Joseph,* [36] b. about 1698; m. Dec. 29, 1726, Deborah, 
dau. of Thomas and Sarah (Clifford) Scribner, of King- 
ston, b. Sept. 7, 1705. 


Samvue.? We cn, [6] and Mary. 


Children :— 

1. Benjamin,* b. Jan. 13, 1707. 

2. Tabitha,’ b. March 10, 1709. 

3. Samuel,’ [46] b. Feb. 13, 1711; m. Jan. 22, 1732, Eleanor 
Clough, dau. of John Clough, of Salisbury, Mass., whom 
he affirmed to be much older than himself. She died, leav- 
ing four children, and he m. in 1794, for a second wife, 
Wid. Rachel Elliot, of Bow (b. in 1738), and dau. of Wm. 
Sargent, of Newtown (now Newton), N. H. He was 
then 84 years of age, and Rachel 56. He removed from 
Kingston to Pembroke, when forty or fifty years of age, 
where he resided until 1770, when he removed to Bow, 
where he died April 5, 1823, at the extreme age of 112 
years and almost two months, or seven months by his own 
account. He was cotemporary with George I. of England 
and Louis XIV. of France, and his cradle was rocked 
almost as early as that of Franklin. Within a year of Mr. 
W.’s death he was visited by John Farmer and Jacob B. 
Moore, two celebrated historians and antiquaries of Con- 
cord, N. H., and in the second vol. pages 148-53 of the His- 
torical Collections, may be seen an interesting account of 
their interview with him. They visited him again but a 
short time before his death. See Hist. Coll., as above. 
They allege that had Mr. W. enjoyed the advantages of an 
early education he would have been no ordinary man; and 
that notwithstanding all these disadvantages, he was very 
interesting. His memory was still retentive and his judg- 
ment sound. With the transactions of years long past he 
was familiar. The old man even then was cheerful, and 
they spent an hour in an interesting conversation with 
him, and he answered all their inquiries intelligibly and 
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satisfactorily. He was temperate and frugal, and enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health. They state that his features 
were Grecian, and in person he was rather above the mid- 
dling size. He was fond of retirement, and his death cor- 
responded with his life—calm and tranquil. 

It is stated that the mother of Mr. Welch lived almost, 
and a sister quite, a century; and a brother to ninety 
years of age. 

16. 4. Martha,’ b. Feb. 1713. 

17. 5. Philip? b. July 8, 1715; m. June 5, 1738, Sarah Wolsford. 
18. 6. Mary,* b. Jan. 20, 1718; m. Oct. 2, 1740, Elisha Clough. 
19. 7. David,® b. June 20, 1720. 

20. 8. Abigail,? b. March, 1725. 


21. Hannan? Wetca, [7] and Tomas Scripyer. (Note 1.) 


Children :— 
22. 1. Sarah,® b. Nov. 18, 1707; d. March 4, 1709. 
23. 2. Elizabeth,® b. May 1, 1709. 
24. 38. Edward,’ b. April 7,1711; m. May 5, 1735, Rachel Webster. 
25. 4. James,’ b. March 29, 1713; d. March 31, 1715. 
26. 5. Samuel,’ b. April 29, 1716. 


Nore 1. 


Thomas Scribner m. for a first wife, about 1702, Sarah, dau. of John 
and Sarah (Godfrey) Clifford, Jr. of Hampton, who was b. Oct. 30, 
1673, and had two children :—1. John, b. Dec. 8, 1703; 2. Deborah, 
b. Sept. 7, 1705, m. Joseph Welch, [11] Dec. 29, 1726. Sarah 
(Clifford), his wife, d. June 5, 1706, and he m. 2d, Hannah Welch, as 
before stated. 


27. Moszs* Wetcn, [8] anp Resecca. 


Children :— 
. Joseph.* 
. Moses.? 
. Thomas.* 
. Benjamin.’ } All these were baptized May 31, 1719. 
. John.’ 
. Daniel.® 
David? | 
. Samuel,’ bap. Aug. 14, 1720. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
382. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
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36. Josern® Wetcn, [11] and Desoran. 


Children :— 

37. 1. Thomas,* b. Oct. 13, bap. Nov. 26,1727; m. June 24, 1752, 

_ _ Elizabeth Presse. 

38. 2. John,* [51] b. Aug. 7, bap. Sept. 21, 1729; m. in 1755, 
Abra, dau. of Jonathan and Judith (Merrill) Flanders, of 
South Hampton, N. Il., b. 1729. He d. at Sanbornton, 
N.H., 1811, aged 82. She d. several’ years before. He 
served in the revolutionary army throughout the war. 
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39. 3. [Rev.] Moses,* [60] b. June 30, bap. Aug. 29, 1731; m. 
June 18, 1755, Judith Worcester. He entered the minis- 
try, but there exists no account of his labors or settlement. 
He d. at Kingston, Nov. 3, 1820. Shed. there June 30, 
1820, and both were buried near the S. E. corner of the 
burying ground on Kingston Plain. 

40. 4. Mary,* b. in 1732. 

41. 5. [Col.] Joseph,* [62] b. Feb. 20, bap. March 31, 1734; m. 
Ilannah Chase, dau. of Francis Chase, of Newtown (now 
Newton), N. H., b. Sept. 6, 1733, or by another account, 
1739. He was a farmer, and engaged in the revolutionary 
struggle with patriotic zeal and ardor, serving succes- 
sively as Capt. and Col., and was a brave and efficient 
officer. He commanded a company of minute men, at the 
capture of Burgoyne. He was a delegate to the Conven- 
tion which convened in 1778 to form a temporary consti- 
tution for the State, and, after the war, was elected by the 
citizens of Plaistow for many years a representative to the 
New-Ilampshire legislature. He was also repeatedly 
elected a selectman and to other posts of trust. 

After the war he retired to his farm in Plaistow, where 
he lived respected, and d. July 8, 1829, at the ripe old 
age of 95 years, 4 mos. and 18 days. 

6. Benjamin,* b Nov. 20, 1735; d. Sept. 1737. 

7. Benjamin,* b. Sept. 20, 1739; d. Dec. 26, 1745. 

8. Samuel,* [75] b. June 26, 1742; m. Cheney. Settled 
first in Plaistow, thence, in 1790, removed to Canaan, N.H. 
His wife d. in 1776, leaving five children. He m. fora 
second wife, in 1777, widow Anna Cheney (b. a Chase), 
who d. May 22, 1795; and he m. for a third wife, in 1797, 
Susanna Cheney, b. in 1753 (probably sister to his first 
wife). Hed. Sept. 14, 1817, aged 75 years 2} mos., and 
his widow, Susanna, d. Dec. 1845, aged 92 years. 

9. Deborah,* b. July 13, 1745; d. June 10, 1746. 


Samvev® Wetcu, [15] and Exeanor. 


Children :— 
1. Eleanor,* b. in 1733. 
2. Jonathan,* bap. May 15, 1735. 
3. Samuel,* bap. June 29, 1738. 
4. Reuben,* bap. Feb. 15, 1740. 


Joun* Wetcu, [38] and Apra. 


Children :— 

1. Joseph,’ b. in 1757; m. Elizabeth, dau. of Benjamin and 
Delia Huntoon, of Unity, N. H. 

2. Abra,’ b. May 7, 1759; m. Nov. 13, 1785, George Dutch, b. 
1763. He was a butcher in Exeter, N. H., where he d. 
Oct. 5, 1819, aged 56. She d. Nov. 1, 1841, aged 824. 

3. Benjamin,’ b. in 1761; m. a widow Cotton, no issue. 

4, Deborah,’ b. Feb. 22, 1764; m. Aug. 22, 1785, (Capt.) Wil- 
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liam Prescott (No. 323 of the Prescott Gen. Memorial, 
which see), b. Oct. 14,1762. Settled in Sanbornton, N.H., 
where she d. July 24, 1797, aged 33 years and 5 months, 
leaving four small children, one of which was William 
Prescott, M.D., author of the ‘‘ Prescott Memorial,’”’ and 
another J. C. Prescott, M.D., of Meredith Bridge, N. H., 
Concord, Mass., &c., and who d. in Concord, N. H., in 
Feb. 1844. 

5. Judith,’ b. in 1766; m. Simeon Brown, of Sanbornton; re- 
moved to Stanstead, Canada East, where she d. in 1846, 
aged 80. Seven children. 

6. Jonathan,” b. in 1768; m. Ist, Abigail Brown, sister to 
Simeon above. She d. with consumption in six months. 
He m. 2d, Hannah Merrill; no issue. He served in the 
war of 1812-15, and d. at Haverhill, Mass. 

4. Elizabeth,’ b. May 19, 1770; m. Aug. 13, 1795, Jona. M. 
Smith, of Sanbornton; settled in Vermont. He was b. in 
April, 1772, and d. at Cabot, Vt., April 15, 1849, aged 77. 
She d. at do., Sept. 1, 1858, aged 88 yrs. 3 mos. and 13 ds. 

8. Sally,’ b. 1772; d. at So. Hampton, N. H., aged and single. 


Rev. Moses* Wetcz, [39] and Jupirn. 


Rev. Moses Welch had nine children, of whom we know but 
little, except his eighth child, 

8. Oliver,” b. May 17, 1777; m. 1808, Betsey Dutch, dau. of 
George and Abra (53—2). He was a man of considerable 
literary taste, a good mathematician, and author of Welch’s 
Arithmetic, which was extensively used in the schools of 
New-Hampshire and vicinity, and for many years was 
quite popular. He settled in Exeter in 1810, removed to 
Waterville, Me., in 1821, where he d. July 11, 1845, aged 
68 yrs. 2 mos. nearly. Shed. May 1, 1841, a. 55 (b. 1786). 


Col. Josepn* Wetca, [41] and Hannaz. 


Children :— 

. Anna,° b. Jan. 7, 1758; d. Jan. 22, 1761. 

. Chase,® b. Nov. 12, 1759; d. Jan. 14, 1761. 

. Anna,’ b. May 9, 1762; m. Jan. 4, 1784, Joseph Kimball, 
of Plaistow. 

. Sarah,® b. July 1, 1764; m. Jan. 2, 1791, Jacob Harvey, 
and d. 1792. 

. [Rev.] Francis,® b. May 31,1766; m. Dec. 6, 1792, Pris- 
cilla, only dau. of Rev. Phineas and Priscilla (Perkins) 
Adams, of West Haverhill, Mass., b. June 10, 1772. He 
grad. at Ilarv. Coll. in 1786, studied theology with Rev. 
Giles Morrill, of Plaistow (who afterward preached the 
funeral sermon of Rev. Mr. Welch), settled in the ministry 
at West Amesbury, Mass., June 3, 1789, where he d. Dec. 
15, 1793. She d. at Bath, N. H., April 14, 1817, leaving 
an only child, Priscilla-Perkins, b. (after the death of her 
husband) Feb. 1794, m. March 19, 1817, Isaac Smith, son 
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of Ephraim and grandson of Col. Isaac Smith, of the revo- 
lutionary army from Ipswich, Mass. 

Mr. Isaac Smith was an active, enterprising and useful 
man, and for many years was the overseer of the Franco- 
nia iron works and mines in New-Hampshire. 

. Joseph,” b. May 15, 1768 ; m. March 13, 1791, Patty Sar- 
gent. Settled first at Hamstead, but subsequently remov- 
ed to the St. John’s river, on the eastern border of Maine. 

. Hannah,’ b. May 6, 1770; m. Orlando Sargent, of Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

. Simeon,” b. July 24, 1772; m. May 26, 1799, Susanna Mer- 
rill, b. Nov. 17,1779. He resided on the homestead of his 
father, in Plaistow, where he d. Jan. 5, 1752, in his 80th 
year. He was a successful farmer, and much respected. 

. Richard,* b. April 4, 1775; d. Nov. 29, 1793. 

. Betsy,’ b. June 5, 1777; m. 1802, Joshua Emery, of Ando- 
ver, Mass, 

. James,” b. Jan. 25,1780; m. in 1803, Betsy Wells, of New- 
buryport, Mass. 

. (Rev.) Moses,’ b. Feb. 28, 1783; m. Oct. 7, 1807, Mehitable, 
dau. of Jona. and Martha (Symonds) Tyler, of Andover, 
Mass., b. April 3, 1785. He studied theology, and preach- 
ed five years in Amesbury, six or seven in Plaistow, was 
several years employed as a Home Missionary; but be- 
coming infirm by reason of an anchylosis of the hip joint, 
he was unable to pursue his profession. H. d. in Wen- 
ham, Mass., 1853. No issue. 


Samve.* Wetca, [44] and Ist Wife ( Cueney). 


Children :— 


. Lydia,’ b. 1768; m. David Pearson, of Canaan, N. H. 

. Abigail,” b. 1770; m. Joseph Clark, and d. Nov. 1846, a. 76. 

. Polly,’ b. 1772; m.in 1800, Nathan Tucker, of Salisbury, Ms. 

. Samuel,’ b. Aug. 27, 1774; m. in 1804, Lydia Gill, and 
d. 1848, aged 74. 

. Richard,’ b. 1776; married. Settled in Hartland, Vt., and 
d. Sept. 1817. 


Children by 2d Wife (Mrs. Anna Cueney). 


- Daniel,’ b. in 1778 ; m. Hannah Montgomery, of Hamstead. 

. Betsy,’ b. April 19, 1780; m. Smith. 

. Anna-Chase,’ b. in 1785; m. Jonathan Choate, who d. soon 
after, leaving an infant daughter. 

. Bailey,’ b. April 18, 1788; m. July 2, 1810, Priscilla B. 
Barber. Resided in Canaan as a farmer. 

The above nine were b. in Plaistow; the two following in 
Canaan :— 

. James,’ b. March, 1790; married. He settled in Hart- 
land, Vt., where he d. March, 1841, and his wife d. the 
same year. 

. Uriah,’ b. July 5, 1793; m. Ist, Jan. 1818, Lois Currier, 
who d. in Jan. 1821, and he m. 2d, Jan. 1822, Sarah 
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French. He removed to Concord, N. H., and on August 
13, 1839, while at work on the Free Bridge, so called, he 
foll into the Merrimack river, and was drowned, aged 46, 
leaving one son (a printer in Boston), and one daughter. 


The arms of Welch of Scotland and North Ireland are described by 
Burke. 


Nore.—The writer of the above takes this opportunity to give notice 
that, should any one of the connection wish to enlarge these records 
and pursue the subject further, he has in his possession the record of 
many families of the sixth generation (besides some of the earlier not 
inserted above), all of which will be at his service. 


EPITAPHS’ FROM THE OLDER HALF OF “ BURYING 
HILL,’”’ WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


[Communicated by Mr. Joun J. Lovp, of Weymouth.] 
Continued from page 294. 


Here Lyes Buried 
Mrs Mary Phillips 
The Wife of Mr Nicholas Phillips 
She was born in May A.D. 1667 
She Dyed February y* 11" On April Y° 28" A.D. 1752 
A.D. 1749 Aged 82 Years Aged 78 Years 8 Months 
& 9 Months & 9 Days 


Here Lies Buried 
The Body Of Deacon 
Thomas White Who 

Departed This Life 


Here Lyes Buried 


Mr Nicholas Phillips 
Who Was Born A.D. 1664 


He Dyed on March 
The 11" A.D. 1751 
Aged 87 Years 


Here Lies The 
Body Of 
Mary Bicknell 
Dau" Of Mr’ 
Ebenezer & M™ 
Mary Bicknell 
Died Oct" 12" 
1751 In Y* 16% 
Year Of Her Age 


Sarah Pittee Daut 
Of M' James & M"™ 
Hannah Pittee 
Died Aug™ 17% 
1751 In Y° 6" 
Year Of Her Age 


Here Lies Buried The 
Body Of M' Philip 
Torrey Who Dyed 

March Y°* 13" 1754 In 
The 73 Year Of His Age 


Here lies inter’ the Body 
of M™ Mary Torrey. 
the wife of Lieut. John 
Torrey late .f Weymouth 
Decea* who died 
February 14" 1758 
In the Eighty first Year 
of her Age. 


In Memory of 
Peter Torrey 
who Died July 
24" 1759 in 
Y° 27" Year 
of his 
Age 
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Here lies the body of M™ 
Elizabeth Smith’ the amiable and 
pious Consort of the Rev* William 

Smith Pastor of the first Church 
of Christ in Weymouth who died 

October the 1* 1755 in the 

54" Year of her Age 


Thus write the voice from heaven 

Proclaims the virtuous dead are 
ever blest, 

Their works immortalize their 
Names 

Their labors cease and here they 
rest ; 

till that bright morn shall wake the 

beauteous clay to bloom and 

sparkle in eternal day. 


Here lies Buried 
the Body of M™ 
Susannah Randle 
wife of M' John 
Randle who Died 
May 11" 1761, 
in Y° 84" Year 
of her 
Age 


Here 
Lies Interr’d 
The Body of 
Samuel Badlam 
who Died No: 
22° Anno: Dom: 
1761 in Y° 
71" Year 
of his 
Age 


Here Lies Buried Y* 
Body of M™ Sarah 
White Formerly Y°* 
wife of Deac" Micaiah 
Torrey But Latterly Y* 
wife of Deac Samuell 
White She Died 
May 10” 1763 in 
Y° 85" Year 
of Her 
Age 


1 Mother-in-law of John Adams. 


[October, 


In Memory 
of M' Paul 
Torrey Who 
Died June 234 
1763 in Y* 58 
Year of 
his Age 


In Memory of 
m James Pittee 
he Died Jan’” 
28" 1764 in 
Y° 78 Year of 
his Age 


In Memory of 
mr Judith: Phillip* 
Y*: wife of ™ Ni 
ch®: Phillips she 
Died July Y* 11" 
1766 in Y° 724 
Year of her 
Age 


Here lies Y* Body 
of Mr* Sarah 
Dyar Y° wife of 
Benjamin Dyar Esq’ 
She died October 
Y° 12" 1773 
in Y° 85" Year 
of her Age 


Here lies interred 
Y°* Body of Benjami* 
Dyar Esq’: he - 
Died February 
Y° 12" 1774 
in the 86" 
Year of His 
Age 


In Memory of 
Mrs Hannah Pittee 
the wife of Mr 
James Pittee who 
Died April y* 
5" 1779 in 
y°® 74" year 
of her 
Age 
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ected by o 2 


aT 
In Memory of 


Rev’d William Smith’ Pastor of 
the 1' Ch" of Ct in Weymouth 
Ob‘ Sept’ 17" 1783 At’. 77 in 
the 49™ year of his Ministry. 
As a Divine he was eminent, 
As a Preacher of the Gospel 
Eloquent and devotional in life 
he exhibited the Virtues of the 
Religion which he had taught, 
in Death felt its Supports & 
closed a long & useful life 
with hopes full of immortality 


1 Father-in-law of Pres’t John Adams. 
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M” Lucy Tufts 
the amiable & 
virtuous Consort 
of the hon"® 
Cotton Tufts Esq’. 
died Octob™ 30 
1785 A 56 
And is here interred 


The righteous shall 
be in everlasting 
Remembrance. 


In Memory of 
Miss Susan Warner 
who died 
April 27" 1798 
Aged 21 Years 


In silence to the tomb her form 


descends 


To wait the trump that time and 


nature ends. 


—___—— -@- 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN LYME, CONN. 
[Communicated by the Rev. F. W. Craruam, of Pomfret, Conn.] 


Taz town of Lyme was formed from Saybrook in 1667. We have 
copied with care and arranged in catalogual order the following 
entries which are scattered through several volumes of the town 


records. 


John Alger, born August 1, 1694. 


John Alger and Temperance 


Tillotson were married Dec. 13, 1722. Nathan Alger was born 
Oct. 2, 1723; Joanna, Aug. 3, 1725; Matthew, March 20, 1726-7. 
Temperance Alger died Sept. 8, 1727. 


Children of John and Mary Alger : 


John Alger, b. Dec. 14, 1730, and d. July 23, 1735. 
Benjamin, b. March 19, 1733; d. April 23, 1752. 
Mary, b. Nov. 13, 1735; d. March 11, 1736. Mary 2d, b. Jan. 20, 


1736-7. 


John, b. March 13, 1739. Silas, b. Aug. 13, 1742; d. Dec., 1745. 
Child of John Alger, b. Sept. 20, 1748; d. same day. 

Greenfield Alger and Lucy Wade were married March 26,1778. Eliza- 
beth, b. Sept. 19, 1779. Roger, b. Feb. 6,1782. Elijah, b. Feb. 19, 
1784. Mrs. Lucy Alger d. Sept. 13, 1784. 

Roger Alger, Senr., was married to Elizabeth, his now wife in 1711-12, 


by Joseph Peck, Justis. 


Mr. Joseph Alger and Mary Huntly were married April 27, 1732. 


Joseph, b. April 22, 1733. 


Thomas Anderson and Hannah Peck were married June 25, 1696. 


Hannah, b. May 31, 1697, and d. June 13, 1697. 


Hannah, 2d, b. 


April 7, 1698 ; d. April 16, = Sarah Anderson, b. April 22, 1723. 
3 


Vou. XXIII. 
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Children of Jeams Beckwith and Sarah Beckwith : 

James Beckwith, b. May 1, 1695. Martha, b. Aug. 8, 1697. 
Daniel, b. Oct. 13, 1699, d. Feb., 1700. Sarah, b. Dec. 23, 1701. 
Daniel 2d, b. Oct. 26, 1704. Renald, b. Feb. 15, 1706-7. Samuel, 
b. May 24,1709. Elizabeth, b. July 23,1712. John, b. Oct. 10, 
1713. Mary, b. Jan. 23, 1716-7. 

James Beckwith and Mary Lamb were married Oct. 15,1717. Sarah, 
b. March 20, 1722. James, b. April 1, 1725. Rebeccah, b. June 30, 
1728. 

Matthew Beckwith was married unto Elisabeth his wife, Feb. 17, 
1721. Abijah, b. April 25, 1722. Elisabeth, b. Feb. 4, 1723-4. 
Lois, b. July 1, 1725. Diadama, b. Nov. 8, 1728. Eunis, b. May 14, 
1733. Sarah, b. April 22, 1737. Matthew Beckwith, Senr. died 
June 14, 1727. Nathaniel Beckwith, son of Nathan Beckwith, was 
born May 28, 1679. 

Stephen Beckwith and Jerusha Watrous were married Dec. 16, 1742. 
Cyrus, b. Oct. 18, 1743. Jerusha, b. May 16, 1746. 

Stephen Beckwith and Hannah Newton were married May 27, 1747. 
Birth and names of children of Matthew Beckwith: Elizabeth, b. 
Feb. 4, 1678. Ruth, b. March 14, 1680-1. Sarah, b. Dec. 15, 1684. 

Caleb Benit, Junr. and Rebeccah Mack were married Thank- 
ful, b. March 1, 1727-8. Caleb, b. Jan. 12, 1729-30. 

Henry Benit and Abigail Pike were married April 15, 1713. Henry, 
b. Jan. 19, 1714. Phebe, b. Aug. 4, 1715; d. Jan. 1, 1717. Abi- 
gail, b. Nov. 30, 1716; d. last of June, 1719. Abigail, wife of 
Henry Benit, died Dec. 24, 1717. 

Henry Benit and Mary Moss were married Nov. 13, 1718. Rose, b. 
Jan. 19, 1719-20. Phebe, b. July 5, 1726. 

The deaths and births of Henry Benit’s children : 

John, b. Dec. 26, 1680. Jacob, b. Aug. 7, 1683. Love, b. March 
19, 1685. Dorete, b. May 19, 1688. Henory, b. July 29, 1691. 
John Benit was married to Mary, his now wife, Jan. 2, 1706-7. Jane, 
b. May 25, 1714. Mary, b. May 30, 1716; d. April 21, 1731. 
Sarah, b. Jan. 29, 1719. Elijah, b. May 20, 1722. Jedediah, b. 

Jan. 24, 1724. 

John Benit, son of Caleb Benit, and Mary Moss were married Sept. — 

. Joseph, b. April 20, 1732. Mr. John Benit died Dec. 6, 
1732. Mrs. Mary Benit died Dec. 30, 1732. 

Samuel Bennett and Hannah Wade were married August 3, 1732. 
Zadack, b. Aug. 13, 1733. Nathan, b. Dec. 23, 1734. Mary, b. 
Sept. 6, 1736. Hannah, b. Oct. 13,1738. Jean, b. Oct. 10, 1740, 
and died Nov. 5, 1746. Eunice, b. Feb. 14,1743. Betty, bs: May 11, 
1744. Lydia, b. Nov. 6, 1746. Jean, 2d, b. March 19, 1749; d. 
Aug. 16, 1759. Elijah, b. Nov. 3, 1753. 

Abraham Bishop and Hannah Champion were married Oct. 26, 1743. 
John, b. Oct. 5, 1745. Abraham, b. June 30, 1747. Hannah, wife 
of Abraham Bishop, died July 13, 1747. 

Sarah Blague, daughter of Jeremiah Blague, b. June 1, 1735. Mary 
Darrow Blague was born April 23, 1737. 

John Borden, Jr. and Marah his wife were married March 13, 1689. 
Marah, b. Dec. 30, 1690. John, b. March 4, 1692-3. Hannah, b. 
April 28, 1695. Sarah, b. April 17, 1698. Martha, b. Sept. 11, 
1700. Samuel, b. Sept. 15, 1704, John Balding deceased March 11, 
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oy (Query by the transcriber :—Is not the true name Bald- 

win 

Samuel Borden and Mary Fox were married Feb. 11, 1728-9. Mary, 
b. Jan. 18, 1729-30. 

William Briggs, the son of John Briggs and Mary his wife, was born 
the 30th of July, 1673. Peter, b. the 5th of Feb., 1680. 

Ezra Brockway was born May 24, 1732, and married Dorcas Geddings 
Nov. 14, 1754. Briget, b. Sept. 26, 1755. 

Jedediah Brockway and Sarah Fox were married Oct. 13, 1743. Jo- 
siah, b. Jan. 16, 1744. Gideon, b. Sept. 4, 1746, and d. Dec. 12, 
1749. Rachel, b. Aug. 17, 1749; d. Dec. 13, 1749. Naomy, b. 
May 5, 1753. Lucy, b. March 5, 1757. Gideon, b. April 6, 1759. 

Richard Brockway and Hannah Randall, of Colchester, were married 
May 14, 1740. Lois, b. March 15,1741. Elizabeth, b. March 13, 
1744-5. Hetty, b. Dec. 3, 1746. Lois, b. July 15, 1756. Enos, b. 
April 25, 1759. 

Children of John Brockway : 

Breget, b. Aug. 8, 1708. Walston, b. Dec. 23, 1712. Mary, b. 
July 3, 1714. Jane, b. Feb.6,1717. John, b. July 4, 1721. Phebe, 
b. Feb. 1, 1724-5. Naomi, b. May 3, 1727. 

The births and deaths of the children of Wolston Brockway : 
Hannah, b. Sept. 14, 1664. William, b. July 25, 1666. Wolston, 
b. Feb. 7, 1667. Marah, b. Jan. 16, 1669. Briget, b. July 9, 
1671. Richard, b. Sept. 31, 1673. Elizabeth, b. May 24, 1676. 
Sarah, b. Sept. 23, 1679. Deborah, b. May 1, 1682. Goodwife 
Brockway died Feb. 6, 1687. 

William Brockway was married to Elizabeth his wiffe March 8, 1692. 
William Brockway, Jr. and Prudence Pratt were married Oct. 3, 1716. 
Hannah Brockway, b. Nov. 10, 1718. William, b. Feb. 22, 1723. 
The births and deaths of the children of Wolston Brockway and Mar- 
get his wife : 

Walston, b. Oct. 26, 1689. Samuel, b. Feb. 10, 1692. Jonathan, 
b. May 10, 1694. Deborah, b. Nov. 11, 1696. Edward, b. March 8, 
1698. Marget,.b. April 17,1701. Ephraim, b. April 4, 1703. 

Wolston Brockway and Anna Brook, of New London, were married 
Sept. 30, 1736. Briget, b. Dec. 25, 1737. Sarah, b. Aug. 29, 
1739. William, b. March 9, 1741-2. Anna, b. March 14, 1743-4. 

William Brockway and Hannah Clark were married April 19, 1744. 
Caroline, b. May 18, 1748. Mary, b. Oct. 8, 1751. Hannah, b. 
Dec. 28, 1752. Abner, b. Dec. 28, 1754. Temme, b. Nov. 17, 1757. 

Abraham Bronson and Hannah Bronson were married Sept. 2, 1675. 
Anna, b. Oct. 5, 1675. Abram, b. March 29, 1677. Mary, b. March 
21, 1680. Elisabeth, b. Aug. 12, 1682. Dorrity Bronson died 
Jan. 9, 1704-5. Widow Catharine Bradford died Nov. 6, 1732: 

The births and deaths of the children of Henry Champion : 

Joshua was born Sept. 28, 168-. Henry, b. Jan. 5, 16—. Susan, 
b. Feb. 28, 16—. Samuell, b. June 18, 169-. Alfe, b. March 15, 
1694. Rachel, b. Dec. 2, 1697. Abegall, b. June 25, 1699. Stev’n, 
b. July 15, 1702. Mary, b. Oct. 14, 1704. (Note by the transcri- 
ber. A part of the foregoing record is deficient—the margin of the 
leaf is worn off. 

Joshua Champion and Elisabeth Beckwith were married Oct. 14, 1742. 

Lydia, b. Aug. 8, 1745. Joshua, b. Feb. 3, 1746-7. 
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Henry Champion and Sarah Peck were married Dec. 19, 1751. Henry, 
b. Aug. 19, 1752. Jude, b. April 24,1755. Elisha, b. March 7, 
1758. 

Henry Champion and Susan De Wolfe married April 1, 1684. 

Henry Champion and Delia married March 21, 1697-8; and he died 
Feb. 27, 1708. 

Thomas Champion and Hannah Brockway were married Aug. 23, 1682. 
Hannah, b. Feb. 13, 1683. Sarah, b. March 8, 1687-8. Thomas, 
b. Jan, 21, 1690-1. Marah, b. last of July, ’93. Henory, b. May 
2, ’94. .Debih, b. April 26, 1697. Elisabeth, b. July 1, 1699. 

Samuel Clark and Hannah Champion were married May 1, 1733. 
Phebe, b. Nov. 13, 1744. Dan, b. Oct. 13, 1736. Champion, b. 
March 7, 1739. Elijah, b. Sept. 12, 1741. Samuel, b. Sept. 12, 
1741. 

Thomas Clark and Rebecca Watrous married Nov. 25, 1730. Isaac, 
b. March 31, 1731. Watrous, b. Feb. 16, 1733. Nan, b. July 3, 
1736. Thomas, b. April 9,1740. Lot, b. Jan. 4, 1746. Rebeccah, 
b. March 11, 1748. 

William Clements children :— 

William, born Sept. 20, 1728. John, 1731. 

Sarah Colton, daughter of John Colton, born Sept. 23, 1678. Sarah 
Colton, daughter of Thomas Colton, born Sept. 25, 1678. 

Births of John Comstock’s children :— 

Abigail Comstock, born April 12, 1662. Elizabeth, June 9, 1665. 
William, July 9, 1669. Christian, Dec. 11,1671. Hannah, Jan. 22, 
1673. John, Sept. 31, 1676. Samuel, July 6, 1678. 

Children of John and Alea Comstock :— 

Marah, born April 4, 1685. Ann, March 13, 1686. Daniel Com- 
stock died Dec. 15, 1725. 

William Comstock married to Neomy Sept. 10,1695. —— born 
9th of August, 1696. ——— Comstock, born 15th of June, 1693. 
—— Comstock abovesaid departed this life 15th of March, 1728. 

David Deming and Mehetabel Chapman were married Dec. 18, 1740. 
Prudence, b. March 18, 1741. Jonathan, b. Feb. 25, 1743.  Eliza- 
beth, b. Oct. 1, 1746. Pouning, b. Sept. 30,1749. (The foregoing 
name doubtful. Record badly blurred.) 

Josiah De Wolfe was married to Anna Waterman, his wife, ye 4th of 
Nov. 1713. Josiah their son was born ye Ist of September, 1716. 
Simon, 22d of Jan. 1718-9. Jabez, June 23d, 1721. Judith, Feb. 
9th, 1724. Daniel, Nov. 20,1726. Elizabeth, August 18, 1730. 

Josiah De Wolfe and Martha Ely were married Sept. 13, 1739. Wil- 
liam, born June 13, 1740. Anna, April 11, 1742. David, Nov. 7, 
1743. Azabah, April1l, 1745. Martha, Jan. 24, 1746-7. Hannah, 
June 20, 1748. Samuel, Dec. 24, 1749, and died Sept. 23, 1753. 
Samuel, born Dec. 24th, 1750. Esther, Jan. 25, 1753. 

The births of the children of Simon De Wolfe and Sarah his wife : 
Simon, born Nov. 18, 1683. Sarah, Dec. 2d, 1685. John, August 
17, 1687. Josiah, Nov. 15, 1689. Phebe, Jan. 20, 1691-2. Daniel, 
Dec. 29th, 1698. 

Simeon De Wolfe and Parnell Kirtland of Say-Brook were married July 
23d, 1741. Betty, born June 19th, 1742. Benjamin, Oct. 15, 1744. 
Stephen, the son of Charles De Wolf was born June 5th, 1704. 

Moses Dudley (born July 29, 1714) married Anna Bushnell, the 
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daughter of Ephraim Bushnell (she being born Oct. 24, 1720), Dec. 
22d, 1743. Teoaa, born May 30,1745. William, Oct. 12, 1747. 
Anna, July 26, 1750. Rebeccah, Feb. 18,1753. Bushnell, July 19, 
1755. John, Jan. 29, 1758. 

The birth and death of the children of Joseph Dutton and Marah his 
wife. Benjamin, born Oct. 10th, 1696. 

Jedediah Edgerton of Norwich and Esther Wallace were married 
March 11th, 1787. Lucy, born April 11, 1788. Polley, Nov. 12, 
1789. Daniel, Nov. 29, 1791. 

Cullick Ely and Sarah Foot were married Jan. 5, 1758. David, born 
April 18, 1759. Cullick, May 19, 1763. Eleazer, Jan. 13, 1765. 
Eunice, Jan. 15, 1766. Sarah, June 29, 1769. Russell, Feb. 8, 
1771. Charles, Sept. 14, 1772. Joseph, June 9, 1775. 

Daniel Ely and Sarah Stone, of Say-Brook, married Nov. 14, 1780. 
Horace, born August 22, 1781. 

Elisha Ely and Mrs. Anna Ely were married August 1, 1733. 

Elisha Ely and Catharine Lee were married Feb. 14, 1765. Phebe, 
born May 10, 1766. Elijah, April10, 1769. Sarah, April 26, 1771. 
Cate, May 5, 1774. Ilannah, May 12, 1776. Hepsibah, July 22d, 
1780. 

Ezra Ely and Sarah Starling married June 8, 1751. Sarah, born April 
20, 1753. Esther, April 19, 1755. Zebulon, Feb. 6, 1759. Mrs. 
Sarah Ely died June 14, 1759. : 

Ezra Ely and Anna Starling, married August 21, 1760. Daniel Star- 
ling, born Oct. 15, 1761, and died March 22d, 1786. Anna, born 
Sept. 15, 1764. Benjamin, July 18, 1767. Israel, June 12, 1770. 

James Ely and Dorcas Andrews were married April 6, 1742. Eliza- 
beth, born Dec. 14, 1742. James, Feb. 9th, 1743-4. Ruhama, 
Feb. 5th, 1745-6. Jacob, Jan.19, 1747-8. Dorcas, Jan. 15, 1749-50. 
Tabitha, Jan. 18th, 1751. Aaron, August 2d, 1753. Andrew, Jan. 
5, 1756. John, Feb. 28,1758. Gad, May 24, 1762. Dorcas Ely 
died Jan. 25, 1752. Aaron Ely died at Kingsbridge in the Revo- 
lutionary war, January or February, 1777. 

Josiah Griswold Ely and Phebe Denison were married August Ist, 
1765. Josiah Griswold, born August 26, 1766. Enoch, Feb. 10, 
1769. Phebe, Jan. 5, 1771. David, Jan. 13, 1774. 

Richard Ely Jun’r and Phebe Hubbard his second wife were married 
October 26, 1732. Richard, born Sept. 30, 1733. Seth, Dec. 11, 
1734. Elisha, Dec. 18, 1736, died Dec. 27, 1736. Elisha, 2d, born 
Nov. 15, 1737. Josiah, July 20, 1739. Robert, June 26, 1741. 
Phebe, May 16, 1743. Hepsibah, June 6, 1745. Daniel, July 7, 
1749. 

Samuel Ely and Hannah Mash were married May 20, 1739. Samuel, 
born Nov. 6, 1740. Elijah, May 8, 1743. [lannah, May 26, 1745. 

William Ely was married to Elizabeth his wife May 24, 1681. Ann, 
born March 12th, 1681-2. Elisabeth, May 26, 1683. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ely died Nov. 12, 1683. 

Thomas Enis (doubtful, it may be Ems) married Feb. 7th, 1710-11. 
Thomas, born May 28th, 1712. 


[To be continued.] 
Vor. XXIII. 37* 








The Haines Family. (October, 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE HAINES FAMILY. 


[Communicated by A. M. Harnss, Esq., of Galena, IIl.] 
Continued from page 169. 


Wit of Matthias* Haines (Note 1), of Greenland, N. H., son of 
Matthias* (N.2) and Jane (Brackett) Haines, and grandson of Deacon 
Samuel’ Haines, of Portsmouth, the first settler. 


In the name of Gop Amen I Matthias Haines of Greenland in the 
Province of New-Hampshire Housewright, being Aged and Infirm and 
knowing it is appointed for all men Once to Die and that I know not 
how Soon it may be my turn and being through the Goodness of God 
of Sound disposing mind and Memory do make this my last Will and 
Testament and after Devoting My Soul to God the Father of Spirits 
hoping for pardon and acceptance with him thro’ the merits and Medi- 
ation of Jesus Christ our Lord and Recommending my body to a De- 
cent burial believing and hoping in the resurrection to Eternal Life, 
my Worldly Estate I give and Devise in the following manner that is 
in the first place, I order all my Just Debts and funeral Charges to be 
paid as Soon as may be conveniently done after my Decease, 
by the Executor of this my Last Will and Testament. 

Item. I give and Devise to Lewis Haines (N. 3) my Eldest Son, 
all that twenty acres of Land where his house stands and there abouts 
which Land is to be Limited by the following Bounds Beginning at a 
large rock laying partly in John Johnson’s Marsh thence runing on 
a strait Line to the North corner of his House, thence as the fence 
goes to the New Pasture bars and Seven rods farther beyond said bars, 
thence on a Strait line to the steping stones and to an hemlock stump 
and so by John Johnson’s Marsh and the river, also five Acres of Salt 
Marsh called broad Marsh, also one half my right in the Saw Mill 
and Stream in said Greenland to hold the said Premises to him his 
Heirs and assigns. 

Item, I give and bequeath to my Daughter Hannah Marsten (N. 4) 
the sum of thirty pounds old Tenor, to be paid within one year -after 
my Decease. 

Item. I give to my Daughter Jane Johnson (N. 5) the like sum of 
thirty pounds old Tenor to be paid as aforesaid. 

Item. I give to my Daughter Martha Weeks (N. 6) the like sum 
ys Tenor to be so pajd, all said Legacies to be paid by my Son Abner 

aines. 

Item. I give to my son John Haines (N. 7) five pounds old Tenor 


(Note 1.) Born about 1678-9; d. 1771; m. Hannah, dau. of Jno. and Hannah Johnson, 
of Greenland. She died May 4, 1755. Original Will on file in Probate office, in Exeter. 
He had a son Matthias bap. about 1717, No. 199, Greenland Ch.—a ship master, died at 
sea about 1754. Inventory dated Feb. 27, 1754, not mentioned in this will. 

Son of Deacon Samuel, b. 1650; d. 1688-9; m. Dec. 28, 1671, Jane Brackett. 

bap. 1716-17, No. 198, Greenland Ch. ; m. —— Johnson, who d. Sept. 12, 1748. 

Admitted to Greenland Ch., 1728, No. 124; m. Nath’l Marstin, of Greenland. 

m. Jno. Johnson. 


:6.) b. 1727; bap. Oct. 29, 1727 (“Earthquake day”); m. —— Weeks. 
-7.) b. 1781; d. 1809; m. Olive, dau. Matthias Weeks, of Greenland. Removed to 


prior to 1775; styled “joiner.” 


2. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
m 


( 
Epso 
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to buy him a pair of Gloves, having already given him by Deeds his 
portion of my Estate. 

Item. I give and Devise to my son Abner Haines (N. 8) all the 
rest Residue and Remainder of my Estate, real and personal wherever 
the same is and shall be found to hold to him his Heirs and Assigns 
and I make him sole Executor of this my Last Will hereby revoking 
all other wills by me heretofore made. In Witness whereof I have 
hereunto Set my hand and Seal the 11" Day of August 1763. 


Signed Sealed and Declared by the said 
’ Matthias Haines to be his last Will 
and Testament in presence of us who 
signed in his presence, 
Thomas Johnson 
Nathan Johnson 
James Johnson. 


Province of } June 27, 1771. This Will was proved by the 
New-Hampshire. } Oathes of all the Witnesses in common Form Before 
Joun Wentworth, J. Probate. 


Marratas Haines %22*% 


KAKKE 


Matthias® (N. 9) and his wife Hannah (Johnson) Haines, House 
Carpenter of Greenland. Deed to Ensign Jn° Johnson releasing their 
right to his fathers Jn° Johnson’s Estate, 60 acres Marsh, Fruit trees, 
orchards, and Gardens, which I had of my father Jn° Johnson and 
others, also one half of my part of y° Brigantine and one half of the 
loading of the same, and one half of my part of the saw mill. 

May 26, 1726. Vol. xvi. p. 354, Rockingham Registry. 


Abagail* and Joshua Neal, Jane* and John Piper and Hannah* 
Haines of Stratham, single woman, and John* Haines (N.10) of 
Exeter, and Anna his wife, children of Samuel® Haines (N. 11) of 
Greenland, for ‘‘ love and good will we bear to Samuel* Haines (N. 12) 
of Scarborough Province Mass. Bay, our elder brother,’’ convey land 
on west side of Winnicut River. 

Dec. 1729. Vol. xvi. f. 601, Rockingham Registry. 


Deed. Samuel* Haines (N. 13) of Greenland House Carpenter to 
Daniel Lunt, consideration 300£, 40 acres (N. 14) Land in Greenland 
bounded by Capt. Johnson’s land, northerly or N. E. by Countywroad 
in part, and land of Leut. Haines.* 21 Sept. 1727. 


Samuel* Haines (N. 15) of Scarboro’, County of York, Mass. House 
Carpenter: Deed ‘‘ to my brother John* Haines of Exeter, N. H. Black- 


(N. ~ b. prior to 1727; bap. No. 275, Greenland -Ch.; m. at Hampton, July 27, 1746, 
Sarah Weeks, of Greenland. Removed to Oxford, N. H., 1772. June 3, 1772, he bought 
120 acres land in Canterbury, of Jeremiah Clough, ypon which he located in the following 
year, and where he continued to reside the remainder of his life. 

N. 9.) Son of Matthias* and grandson of Deacon Samuel.! 

N.10.) m. lst, Anna, dau. of Capt. Jona. King, of Exeter; 2d, Hannah Wiggin. 

Son of Matthias,? and grandson of Deacon Samuel,' b. Dec. 25, 1674; d. about 


ed?) m. March 14, 1721, Patience Piner, of Greenland. Settled at Scarborough, Me., 
ty 13.) m. Patience Piner, and settled at Scarborough. 


N.14.) This no doubt was the homestead of Matthias,? son of Deacon Samuel! Haines. 
N. 15.) Son of Samuel? and grandson of Matthias? and Jane (Bracket) Haines. 
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smith my right to the common Lands of my father Samuel*® Haines 
(N. oe deceased.”’ 
1 July, 1729. Vol. xvi. f. 593. 


Inventory of the real and personal Estate of Joshua® Haines (N. 17) 
Planter of Greenland, lately deceased, intestate. 

Sundry Goods in House. 

Sundry neat Cattle. 

A House and Barn and about 35 acres of Land lyeing in Greenland. 


Total 3592. 
Phillip Babb ) 4. Wraisers 
May 24, 1737. ~ tins 


Saran Harngs his widow administratrix. 


Deed of Joshua* Haines (N. 19) Blacksmith, and Mary* Haines his 
wife, Sarah Haines widow (of Joshua’), Sarah* Haines and Jane* 
Haines (N. 20) single women, and spinsters, all of Greenland, and 
Richard Dolby, Boat Builder, and Mary* his wife of Portsmouth, to 
Clement March. 

12 acres part of the Homestead Estate of Joshua’ Haines (N. 21) 
late father of the said Joshua* the grantor. 

Oct. 12, 1757. 


Deed. Matthias* Haines (N. 22), House wright, consideration 15° 
paid by Selectmen of Greenland, Walter Weeks, Nath Marstin, Wm.* 
Haines, Jr. Sam' Whidden, and Tho* Packer for the year 1755, For and 
in behalf of the Inhabitants of Greenland. ‘‘ About the year 1710 I exe- 
cuted to the Inhabitants of Greenland a deed for 15 acres land now 
called ‘‘ Lower Pasture.’”?’ Has been in their possession ever since. 
Amt. rec’d 36£. Original deed is lost. 2¢ March 1756. 


Deed. Leonard Weeks (N. 23) Planter of Greenland to son Joshua 
Weeks, 30 acres Land &c. in Greenland mentions sons John (N. 24) 
and Sam! and Elizabeth (N. 25) my now wife as long as she remains a 
widow, &c. 

Apr 23, 1706. Vol. v. f. 229, Rockingham Reg. 


Leonard Weeks (N. 23) Deed to “‘son Sam Weeks, (N. 26) one 
half my right in New Saw Mill recently built on Winnicut River,” 
mentions sons Jonathan, Joseph (N. 27), Joshua (N. 28), and daugh- 
ters Mary (N. 29), Margaret (N. 30) and Sarah. Apr 23, 1706. 


(N. 7 b. Dec. 25, 1674, grandson of Deacon Samuel.! 
(N. 17.) b. April 5, 1678; d. Jan. 10, 1737; son of Matthias? and Jane (Brackett) Haines, 
and grandson of Deacon Samuel.! 
(N. 19.) b. 1723 ; d. Nov. 19, 1813; m. Mary Haines, dau. of Deacon Matthias? and Me- 
hitable (Jenness) Haines; settled at Wolfboro’, N. H., Nov. 1784. 
N. 20.) b. 1717; d. 2 Dec. 1811, unm. 
Son Matthias? and grandson Deacon Samuel! Haines. 
Son of Matthias? and Jane (Brackett) Haines, and grandson of Deacon Samuel.! 
b. 1633; d. prior to Nov. 24, 1708. 
b. June 14, 1668. (N. 25). Must have been 2d wife. 
b. Dec. 14, 1670; m. Eleanor Haines, b. Aug. 23, 1675. 
b. May 11, 1672. (N. 28.) b. June 30, 1674, 
b. July 19, 1676. {N. 30.) b. June 4, 1679. 
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Inventory of the Estate of Joseph* Haines (N. 31) late of Greenland, 
Gentleman, deceased, taken Feb. 4, 1761, amtg to 5,290£. 
Tho! Odiorne, Esq. Rye, 
Rich* Jenness, 3°, trader, Greenland, 
Appraisers. 
Mary Hares his widow administratrix. 


CHURCH RECORDS OF NEWINGTON, N. H. 
[Communicated by CHarLes W. TuTt1e, A.M., of Boston, Mass.] 


Continued from Vol. xxii. page 451. 


[1736.] Sept.30. Henry Allard ow. cov. and bap. and had ch. Shad- 
rach and Elizabeth bap. 
Oct. 17. Sarah wife to John Dow ad. to full com. 
- Susanna Follet ad. to full com. 
- Joseph son to Hatevil and Hannah Nutter bap. 
Joseph Witham ow. cov. and bap. and had ch. 
Mark and Mercy bap. 
Hutson Pevey ow. cov. and bap. 
Mathias Nutter and wife Hannah ow. cov. and had 
ch. Mathias and Thomas bap. 
Thomas Bickford and wife Sarah ow. cov. bap. and 
ad. to full com. 
Thomas, Benjamin, Joseph, Samuel, Ichabod, Sarah 
and Elinor, ch. to Thomas and Sarah Bickford, bap. 
Henry son to Joseph and Mary Witham bap. 
Mark son to Hatevil and Rebecca Nutter bap: 
Lydia and Abigail dau. to Joseph and Patience 
Hogdon bap. 
John son to Sam’! and Rosimund Fabyan bap. 
Nathaniel Grove ow. cov. and had son bap. Sam’l, 
James and Mary Place had ch. bap. Elinor. 
Christopher Huntris and Mary had son bap. David. 
Alice Rawlins ad. to full com. 
Sarah dau. to Jno. Grove bap. 
Bethiah dau. to Thomas and Mary Juxson bap. 
Comfort dau. to Thomas and Rachel Row bap. 
Lydia dau. to Noah and Susannah Thompson bap. 
Thomas Quint and wife ow. cov. She was bap. 
Margaret. 
Sarah dau. to Jno. and Ann Quint bap. 
Ruth dau. to Sam’! and Place bap. 
. Deliverance Walker ad. to full com. 
ol 4. Joshua and Susanna Downing had dau. bap. Iset. 
1738. Jan. 1. Jno. Hoyt’s dau. bap. Elizabeth. 
m Jerusha dau. to Nehemiah and Abigail Furbur bap. 


(N. 31.) Son of Deacon Matthias? and Mehitable Cor Lox. Haines; m. and Berry, 


of Greenland, who subsequently m. May 28, 1761, Jeremiah of Rye, N 
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1739. 


1740. 
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Jan. 1. 
June 4. 
“ce 
«618, 
Sept. 19. 


Oct. 29. 
Nov. 5. 


“e 
“é 


Dec. — 
e 


Mch. 4. 


« ii. 

o Re. 

June 2. 

July 1. 

Sept. 23. 

Oct. 7. 
“é 


Nov. 3. 
Dec. 1. 
“ 10. 
« 630. 


Feb. 10. 
Mch. 9. 


“e 
“e 
sé 
“é 


«30. 


‘é 


April 20. 
May 15. 


« 618, 
June 8. 
o 698. 
Aug. 3. 


Anna dau. Thomas Quint and his wife bap. 

Jethro son to Jethro and Phebe Furbur bap. 

Lydia dau. to Eliazer and Anna Coleman bap. 

Jno. Grove was ad. to full com. 

Jonathan son to Jonathan and Elizabeth Downing 
bap. 

Benjamin son to John and Elizabeth Dam bap. 

Sarah dau. to Moses and Hannah Furbur bap. 

John Janvrin ad. to full com. 

Mary Janvin ad. to full com. 

Francis Walton ad. to full com. 

Sarah dau. to John and Grove bap. 

Lydia dau. to Edward and Sarah Walker bap. 

Samuel son to Samuel and Sarah Nutter, bap. 

Nichodemus son to Samuel and Mary Place bap. 

Mary dau. to Samuel and Rosemund Fabyan bap. 

Mary dau. to Hatevil and Hannah Nutter bap. 

Mary dau. to Joshua and Deborah Pickering, bap. 

Judah Ham ad. to com. 

Sarah Dittey ad. to full com. 

Paul son to John and Layton bap. 

Mark and Jemima ch. to Hatevil and Sarah Layton 
bap. 

nn - Se dau. to Jno. and Mary Hogdon bap. 

James Coolbroth ow. cov. and had ch. bap. Layton. 

Mary dau. to Thomas and Mary Pickering bap. 

Phinehas Coleman ow. cov. and had son bap. Phi- 
nehas. 

William son to John and Lydia Hoit, bap. 

Stephen son to James and Mary Pickering bap. and 
also, his son Wintrop and dau. Abigail bap. 

James Pickering ow. cov. and bap. 

John Pickering ow. cov. and bap. 

Joseph Waters “ “ “ & 

Edward Pevey “ “ “ « 

Mary dau. to Joseph and Susanna Rawlins, bap. 

Anthony and Thomas Pickering ow. cov. and bap. 

Easter dau. to Israel and Hoite bap. 

Mercy Witham wife of Joseph ow. cov. and ad. to 
ful com. 

Elizabeth Downing wife of Capt. Jno. Downing Jun. 
ow. cov. and bap. 

Elizabeth dau. to Josh* and Susanna. Downing bap. 

Mary Davis wife of John Davis ad. to full com. 

Abigail dau. to Nehemiah and Abigail Furbur bap. 

Willm. son to John and Lydia Hoite bap. 

Leah dau. to Jethro and Phebe Furbur bap. 

Abigail dau. to John and Abigail Layton bap. 

Ruth dau. to Capt. Thomas Baldwin bap. 

Alexander son to Alexander and Mary Hogdon bap. 

Thomas son to Hatevil and Sarah Layton bap. 

Samuel son to John and Hannah Carter bap. 

[To be continued.] 
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THE FIRST RECORD-BOOK OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN 
CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by James F. HuNNEWELL, Esq., of Charlestown.] 























1669. Page 15 (concluded). 
May. | 23. |Elisabeth Balcom (Deacon Haines of Sudburie’s|/Balcom. 
669. | [daughte) 
by a Lt of Dismissi 
October. | 24. |R4m’ Thomas Thatcher . frown . ye letch ia Boston f Thatcher. 
Decemb. | 5. |Samuel Pierce - —- —- — Pierce. 
January. | 30. |Mary Fowl (wife of peter Foul) — <— /|Fowl. 
& |Sarai Elson (daughter of ot bro: mt Heman) —jElson. 
& |Elisabeth Roy (daughter of or bro phipps.) Roy. 
1670. . 
March | 27. |Nathaneel Cutler. —- —- — —  ({Cutler. 
& |Joseph Frost. _- —- —- — =— Frost. 
& 'Mary Pierce, ,the wife of Samuel pierce. — _ (Pierce. 
Aprill 3. [Thomas Chadwell — — — — —/Chadwell. 
& |Martha Smith (bro: Abraham Smith’s wife)— (Smith. 
& 
— Page 16 — 
1670. day persons admitted to full comunio in this c". 
moneth - 
April 3 |Solomon Phips junioé — — daughter) . 
& {Mary _ ins wife (y¢ worshipf: Tho eek § Phips. 
> & |Samuel Frothingham — Paiterw'ds underl’d]|Frothingham. 
& |Ruth Frothingham' his wife > Dismissed to Reading 
June 11 1691. 
& |Mary White (ye wife of bro: Thomas white) — |[White. 
& |Joseph Kettle — — ee Kettl 
& |Hannah Kettle his wife§ ~ EEE 
& |Samuel Kettle — -— — — — _  |{Kettle. 
June | 12. |Giles Fifield. _- —-— —- — —Fifield. 
& |m™ Prudence Russell. — — — —_ |Russell. 
& |Richard Asting, — —- — — # =—Asting. 
& {Rachel Bachelour. —- —- —- —  |Bachelour. 
_& |\Abigail Asting, — — — — — Asting. 
August | 14 |m* William Hilton By a letter of Dismission from Hilton. 


n \* church of xt in Newbury. 
y a Letter of dismision from 
Thomas Hale ¢ 44 church of xt in Norwaak :  —|H#le- 


y® wife of bro: Joseph Frost? _| 
& |Hannah Frost y® daughter of R4 mr Miller: Prost. 


Nov: | 20. |Rebeckah Roe ——_— — - ——iige 
January | 22 |Anne Hitt (an ancient widdow) by a Letter of Dis- 


& 











== mission from y® church in Malden. — Hitt. 
& |Nathaneel Frothingham _ —|Frothingham. 
& |Mary Frothingham his wife ; 
march. | 12. |m' J — Lynd — — _ [malden) —_ 
1670-1: | & |Mary Whittamore (deacon Upham’s daughter of|Whittamore. 
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1671 


moneth 
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— Page 17 — 


Persons admitted to fullecommunion in this church: 





Aprill. 
June: 


January. 


1672. 


Febr: 


1673 


Aprill. 





April. 


June 


Septemr. 


January. 


1674 


Novem: 


3. |Mr* Mehetabel Wellsted (m" Caryes daughter) 
- |Hannah Edmunds ; ye wife of Jn° Edmunds. 
- jm™® Mary Marshall (m" Hilton’s daughter) - 


- ‘Samuel Dowse. 


- John Kent 


- |Hannah Salter: 
. |Dorothe Hitt: ye wife of Thomas Hitt. — 


- |Hannah Dowse, ye wife of Sam! Dowse (deacon 


. |Sarai Gilbert (y¢ reverend mt Thomas Gilbert’s 


m* Rebekah Jones (named [Sally] before her 
[marriage) 


m® Abigail Willoughby. (mr Nehemiah W.’s 8 wife) 


Elisabeth Fosket 


by dismission from y¢ church 


Hannah Kent his wife § of christ in Dedham: 


Ludkin’s daughter) was admitted to full communion 


widdow) was by a Letter of Dismission from the 
church of Christ at Topsfield admitted. 





1675. 


march: 


. |mt Joseph Brown: by a letter of Dismission from 


[Salem ch 


m' Abigail Davison y® wife of mr Daniel Davison. 





May. 


. |John Dowse. 
& |Relief Dowse: (his wife: her { father mt Holland 


somtime of Dorchester) 
Mary Dowse (y® daughter of of bro : Sejant Dowse. 





1675 
Moneth. 


'W ellsted : 
Edmunds, 
Marshall. 


Jones. 


Dowse. 
Willoughby. 


Fosket 
Kent, 


Dowse. 
Salter. 
Hitt. 


Gilbert : 


Brown: 
Davison: 


Dowse. 





1 Dismissed to y® 24 ch: in Boston [blotted] 1691 


— Page 18 — 


.| Persons admitted to full communion in this Church. 





June. 


~ August. 


October. 


December. 


January. 





. Johanna Larkin. ye wife of John Larkin (formely 


[deacon Hale’s daughter). 
1 since Dodge Dismi to Beverly 1687. 2. 10. 


. |Margaret Maverick y® wife of Elias Maverick : 


& 
& 


‘19. 
23. 





& 


. {mm Mehetabel Brown (formerly m* Brenton’s 


[daughter) 

ye wife of mt Joseph Brown) by dismissio from 
the church of Christ in Taunton. 

Elisabeth Larkin. ye wife of Thomas Larkin (se- 

[jant Dows: d). 

1 Dismissed to y® 18t ch of Boston by ye name 

of Drew. 

Elisabeth Cutler. ye wife of Timothy Cutler (cous. 

Hilton’s daugh 

Anna Walker. ye wife of John Walker (sist* Mir- 

[ick’s daughtr.) 


Rebekah More. ye wife of Enoch Mere. 


mr Thomas Russell. 





Larkin. 
Maverick. 


Brown. 


Cutler. 


Walker. 


More. 
Russell. 
Ferris. 





G: Zechariah Ferris. 


1 Anciently interlined in pale ink—dismissions of M. Dowse, and J. and E Larkin. 
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[1675] Page 18 (concluded). 


mt Eunice Sprague ;y, wife of mt Richard Sprague|Sprague. 
mts Elisabeth Smith; ye wife of mt Daniel Smith.'Smith. 


1676 
Marcle. . |G: Zechariah Johnson — 
¢ |Elisabeth Johnson his wife — “™  “~\Johnson. 
m'* Elisabeth Tuck (Lieftenant Nichols daughter 2 | 
& ye wife of mt Thomas Tuck . Tuck. 
m' Esther Carter (the wife of Thomas Carter) ) | 
by a Letter of dismission from y¢ church in Lon- > |Carter. 
don weof mt Thomas Vincent is pastor. — | 
G: Martha Goodwin (y¢ wife of Jn° Goodwin: & G dwi 
daughter of Benjamin & Martha Lathro ——— 
G: Hannah Bickner (ye wife of Samuel > Bick 
y® daughter of of sister Bell) - — ow? 
m' Rebekah Allin (y¢ daughter of Capt. Allin 
(deceased) Allin. 
April. . (mr Daniel Russell (son of ye worshipfull Richard 
[Russell) Russell. 
Sarai Cole: y® wife of Jacob Cole. — — Cole. 











1676 — Page 19 — 
rd : 

moneth day. Persons Admitted to full Communion in this Church. 
May. 14, [Isaac Fowl: — — — — — _ }Fowl. 
& |John Goodwin. - —- — — £— Goodwin. 
& jAmethia Benjamin. ye wife of Abel Benjamin. © |Benjamin. 
June, __| 11. |mr John Phillips — [major Willard’s daught.)|Phillips.. 
July. - m's Sarai Howard, ye wife of Nathaneel Howard|Howard.. 
December} 17. |mt John Blaney. Blaney. 
G: James Miller. ? Miller. 
“RT G: Mary Johnson: ye wife of Isaac Johnson. Johnson.. 








March. - |Christopher Goodwin : _ [ter Crouch) 2 |g, —_ 

me Mercy Goodwin his wife. (ye daughter of oF sis- : 

April. - |Mary Davis, ye wife of Nathaneel Davis. —|Davis. 

June. - |m'8 Susanna Tompson, y® wife of m* Benjamin 
[Tompson./Tompson. 

Hannah Baxter, y® wife of Jn° Baxter. —  /Baxter. 

Elisabeth Vine, y® wife of William Vine. —|Vine. 

Sarai Counts, ye wife of Edw’ Counts). — /|Counts. 

. {m™ Sarai Goose: ye wife of m™ John Goose. —\Goose. 

. |Mary Millar (y¢ wife of James Millar a scotchman)| Millar. 

. |G: Thomas Sheppard — — — —_ |Sheppard. 

[interlined] Dismisd to Malden Jan 31 1689-90 

m' Elisabeth Knell (ye wife of mt Jno Knell) Knell. 

Sarai Everton (ye wife of Will: Everton) —|Everton. 

y® widdow Elisabeth Dean: (bro: Burrage his 
[daughter.)/Dean. 

Septr. . |Mary Knight. ye wife of o br: John Knight. Knight. 

. & |Fait Deeoe: ye wife of ot br: Samuel Dowse. Dowee. 


(Her father [is] Deacon Jewet of Rowley.) 























The three words “‘ Tompson,” at date June 10, ’77, appear to have been altered at entry,. 
from Thompson. 


Vou. XXIII. 38. 
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— Page 20 — 


moneth. |day.| Persons admitted to full Communion in this Church. 





October. 





28. |mt Isaac Foster (ye son of Mt Will: Foster) Foster. 


& 


Abigail Carter (ye wife of Samuel Carter). 


Carter. 


& |Anna Tarbol (ye wife of Thomas Tarbol junio". /Tarbel. 


December} 9. |Mary Leman (ye wife of Samuel Leman) 


Leman. 





Nots.—From the last date above, to July 4, 1680 (beginning page 21), no entries of ad- 
missions appear. About three-fourths of page 20 is blank. 


1680 


moneth 
July 


August 


‘4 


“4 


y 
5 


da 
4 

is 
1 
& 
& 





Octob* 


December 


January 


January 


[an erasure 
1681 
March 


March. 
April. 


April 


17. 


. |G. Ino Swett: by dismission from Newbury ch 


. |Emme Lynd (yé wife of o* bro: mt Joseph Lynd.) 


. |G. Benjamin Phillips (son of Deacon .phillips of 


~ (Gy: Sarah Edmister (y*® wife of 


— Page 21 — 


Persons admitted to full communion in this church. 





G. John Guppy) By Dismission from yé¢ ch of 
Elisabeth Guppy his wife) christ in Weymouth. 
m* Samuel Ballard. _ — 
Mary Eades (y¢ wife of John Eades.) — 
Sarai Chapman (y® wife of Thomas Chapman.) 

m™ mary Long (y¢ daughtt of m* Burr min: o 
Dorchester) & wife of mt Zechariah Long) by 
vertue of alt of Dism: from [blot] from Newbury 


; 


Allice Addams (y® wife of G. Tho: Adams) 

Mary Knight (y® wife of ot bro. Jn° Knight, & 
to [daughter 

Sarai Chyrch (ye wife of Cornelius Chyrch.) 

John Cutler Jun™ (y® son of of Deacon Cutler.) 


Hannah Melvyn (y® wife of Jn° Melvyn.) 
Hannah Miller (y® wife of ot bro: Joseph Miller) 
[James is correct] James - 
Susanna Tarbol (widdow.) — —_ — 
Elisabeth Meade (y® wife of mt Nicholas Meade) 
Mary Dowse (ye wife of Joseph Dowse.) 

m' John Long. 

m* Thomas Jenner. 


[Weymouth) 


G. Jacob Hurd. by dismission from Boston 1st ch 


by dismission from Reading ch 
Susanna Damon (yé wife of 
by dismission from Reading ch 





June 


September 
October 


. |M¥ Nicholas Meade. 


. |G. Samuel Blanchard. 
. |G. William Jimmison. 


Hannah Newell y® wife of m* Jos. Newell 
Sarai Walters y® wife of G. Steven Walters. 


Hannah [erasure] Barret, Widdow. 
m'* Sarai Mores widdow, & daughter of mt Foster 


Sarai Parrick y® wife of m* 
— Page 22 — 


Persons admitted to full Comunion in y$ ch, 


Guppy. 


Ballard. 
Eades. 
Chapman. 


Long: 


Swett. 


Addams. 
Knight. 


Chyrch. 
Cutler. 


ya 
vie vyn 
Miller. 


Tarbol. 
Meade. 
Dowse. 
Long. 
Jenner. 
Phillips. 
Hurd. 
Edmister. 


Damon. 


Meade 
Newell 
'W alters 


Blanchard. 


Jim ison. 
Barret. 
Mores. 


Parrick 











G. Tho: Rand Junit. 





Grace Ireland (y® wife of J 


ohn Ireland.) 7 


Rand 
Ireland 
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1684 Page 22 (concluded). 
Febru. m'$ Rebeckah Lynd widdow. .= Lynd 


1682 
May Jonathan Cary. — Car 3 
Deborah Chambélain (ye wife of Chamb¢lain 
June . {ms Elisabeth More (y® wife of More. 
‘Octobe 15 \Timothy Pratte — —- —- — Pratte 
Novemr Sarai Walt®s (y® wife of G. Jacob Walters.) Walters. 
Janua Mary Ryall (y® wife of Joseph Ryall.) Ryall 
Hannah Cary (y¢® wife of Jonathan Cary.) Cary. 
Andrew Stimson - —- —- —° 2 
Abigail Stimson (y® wife of Andrew Stimson Stimson. 





Susanna Pike (ye wife of Joseph Pike.) Pike 
m'* Elisabeth Whiting, daughte of ye R4 mt Whit-| Whiting 
ting [blot] to ye ch of Billrecai. 


m* Sam" Phips. —|Phips 
Sarai Knight (ye wife of or bro: Jue. Knight (by|Knight 
[dismiss fm Bosto 15* ch 
Anna Hurd (y¢ wife of ot bro: Jacob Hurd.) Hurd. 
Sarai Rand (ye wife of ot bro: Thomas Rand.) [Rand 
mts Lydia Marshall (ye wife of mt Will: Marshall.|Marshall 
May “Im's Mary Shepard (my wife.) [Rev. Thomas] |Shepard 
January | 4. |Elisabeth Cary (y® daughte of mt Cary y¢ widow./Cary 


Febuary | 22 |G. Jn°. Simpson — — —- — =—Simpson 
G. Jonathan Simpson — — 
Abigail ye wife of G. Jn° Simpson -- 


Wait ye wife of G. Jonath Simpson. — 


G. Nathaniel Kettle. 
G. Jonathan Kettle. — 








— Page 23' — 


day | Persons Admitted to full Com’unio in this ch. | 


3 3 |Hannah Kettle (ye wife of ot brothe Nath! Kettle Kettle 
& ‘Susanna Logyn (ye wife of G. Alexande Logyn {Logyn. 











. |Admitted into full Comunion by m: Charles Morton. , 

Capt Richard Sprague rague 
m's Elizabeth Clutterbuck (Dismissed to 18t ch: c utterbuck 

Boston may. 19. 95.| 
9 |Nathaneel Dowse —- — — — _ |Dowse 
6 |Sarai Burnall widdow _- — — Burnall 
Sarai y® wife of Andrew phillips phillips 
0 |William Clutterbuck — — _— [(Ceattorbuck: 


27 |Samuel penhallow — — penhallow 
Anna wife of Benjamin phillips _— 


In all. 8 








1 Leaf 23-4 is placed between page 2 and page 3. 





1690 


3? [blot.] 


4 
6 
10 
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D 


6 


— Page 23 (concluded. ) 


John Call Junt — — -_- — |Call 
Martha his wife — —- —Call 
Samuel Read (then alsoe ye Baptised) Read 
Elizabeth his wife — jRead 
William Metcalf — ied — — Metcalf 
Samuel Lord — — Lord 
Sarai wife of patrick Mark (then also t baptized— Mark 
Mary wife of paul Wilson — —_ — Wilson 
priscilla wife of Thomas Croswell — —Croswell. 


Mary w. Caleb Carter’ a Carter’ 


. |Nicholas Morton (my Nephew) Morton 


Timothy phillips — —- — _ phillips. 


Hannah wife of George Stedman Stedman 


Samuel Hunting —- — — —|Hunting. 


Mary Hale - -— eer 


Thomas Sheppard Jun®é — — — Sheppard 
Elizabeth Dickerman — — Dis erman 





In all 17 


— Page 24 — 
Admitted to full Com’union. 


8 |Sarah w. of John Carter — Carter 


Elizabeth, w. of Jonathan Esqt Wade 
Dorcas w of Joseph pratt pratt 
In all 3. 





“30 |Mary Davie widdow. Davie 
~~~|Merey Mark Mark 





Benjamin pierpont pierpont 
Tn all 3 








John George , George 


Mary George the W of John George 
Mary Wife of Edward Larkin 
mrs margaret Sheppard — Sheppard 
mary (Daughter of John fowle) fowle. 

In all 5. 








Abigail W of mt John Soley Soley. 


Joseph Whittamore a Whittamore 


Roger Hilliard — —_— Hilliard 
Experience his wife _ Hilliard 
Ruth wife of William Everton Everton. 











In all 5 





~6. |Moses CleaveLand — Cleavland 


) Stephen Kiddar  — _ Kiddar 


Margaret parker widdow — parker 
Hanna. W. of Thomas walter Walter 
Ann. W. Daniel parker — arker 








Ruth Baker widdow — aker. 


1 Both words much faded. 
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1692 Page 24 (concluded. ) 
Margaret D. of m™ Joseph Lynde Linde 
In all 7 








0 





Judith W. of Samuel Ingerston Ingerston 


— Page 25 — 
1694 Admitted to full Com’union 
Elizabeth Daughter of Bt Samuel _ Lord* 

Thomas. s (?) Solomon (deceased) & Mary (widow) phips 
Samuel Hayman Esquire —_— _ — Haiman 
Mehitabel widow of Richard Austin Deceased Austin. 

In all 5 

Urith Nix widdow — Nix 

Mary Webber widdow — Webber 
Mary wife of Mathew Casewell — Caswell. 
Mabel wife of Thomas ; Sheppy 
Sara wife of Archibald Macquerry 

In all 5 
i: John Mousall Senr Mousall. 
George Ingerston (Baptized & then) Admitted—/Ingerston. 
Samuel Ingerston (Bap4 & then Admitted — \Ingerston. 
Katherine. W of George — a —|Ingerston 
John fosdike sen® — — ite fosdike 
Samuel Brackenbury _ — Brackenbury 
Rebecca W of Ebenezer Austin — Austin - 

In all. 7 
Hannah W of william Austin —'Austin. 
-|Mary fford widdow 39 — _ —  |fford 
James Adams (her son in Law) — — Adams 
Mathew march [obscured by ink spreading] march 
Admitted to full Comunion by me S: Bradstreet. 
Since october 26. 1698 
W™ Rand — — — Rand. 
The wife of s¢ Rand —_ _ Rand. 
The wife of Joseph | — Whittamore 
Sarah wife of Nathaniel — Cloyce 














1698 — Page 26 — 


Jany Admitted to full com’union 
Elizabeth wife of Edward _ Walker 
Jan Hannah — _ — Frost 
FebuY Rebeka wife of W™ _— Fosset 
1699 
March James Turner _ —_— — Turner 
Ms Cutler (wife of mt John) Cutler 
April Jacob Hurd _— _ Hurd 








* This name may be Loud; it has almost disappeared from the MS. Lord is, however, 
proba!)ly correct. 
Leaf 25-6 is much worn and mended, and badly written with spreading ink. 
38* 
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Page 26 (concluded. ) 


wife of Robert — Scot. 
May M's Lydia | Wait (wife of mr Richard) Wait. 
M® Sarah Newel wife of mt Joseph Newel st. 


June Hannah (wife of James) — — 


July 
August 


October 


Novem 


M 
Dece™ ; 


Jan 
March 


April 


Septt 
1700 
Feb 


March 


M 
Oct 
Nov 


Apr 
May 
Sep 


Elizabeth (wife of Jacob) o 
M's Katherine (wife of mr Robert) 
M's Ruth (relict of mt John) 
Abigail Pierce _ — 
Hannah (wife of Samu 1) 

The Widdow (Sarah) 

M's Elizabeth 


— Page 27 — 
Admitted to full Communion 

Mt Nathaniel Cary — 
M's Eliz (wife of sd Cary) 
Hannah wife of Samuel 
Alexander Phillips 
mrs Abigail Rainer - 
Mrs Rebekah Chambers 
Mrs Sarah Foster 
Mrs Susanna—Chickering 
GoodmanA>el Benjamin 


Mr Richard Foster 
Dorothy wife of Mr Nath:! 
Mr Jonathan Dows — 
Abigail (wife of Andrew) 








Joseph Austin = 


— Page 28 — 
Admitted to full Communion 
Mr Jacob Green — 
Mary w of mt Joseph Lemon 


Susannah w. of Alexander Mitchel 


. {mts Parnel (w of m™ Rich‘) Foster 


m? Abrh— Hill sent 

m' Abigail (w of mt John) Watkins 
Elias Brigden _ _ 
John Damon 

Relief. w. of Michael Gill 

Mary w. of Simon — 


. Sampson negroe _ 


Mary w. of Elisha — 
Mary Call _— 

Sarah w. of John Edmunds 
Nathaniel Heaton —_ 


— Page 29 — 


Admitted to full communion 
The Widow Hannah Welsh. 


; William Parkeman. =< 





wife of Samuel Griffen 


Leaf 27-8 is coarsely written with spreading ink. 


Pierce 
Counts 
Wheeler 
Genners 


= 
ary. 
Bluat. 
Phillips. 
Rainer 
Chambers 
Foster 
Chickering 
Benjamin 


Foster. 
Dows. 
Dows 
Mitchel 
Austin 


Green 
Lemon 


Mitchel 
Foster. 
Hill 
Watkins 
Brigden 
Damon 
Gill. 
Bradstreet 


Sampson. 
Doubleday. 
Call. 
Edmunds 
Heaton 
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Page 29 (concluded) 


Novr Robert Cutler — —_— Cutler 

Daniel Badger — Badger 

Dece Widdew Abigail Kettle. Kettle. 
170 

Jan: Anna. Wife of Nathaniel Lord ° Lord. 

; Sarah Frothingham —_ Frothingham 
170 

May Katherin w. of John Tailor. Tailor 

Abigail w. of William Kettle — Kettle. 

July Hannah. Wife of John Price. Price 

Eliz: Wife of Benjamin Sweetzer. Sweetzer. 

Octor Mrs Rebekkah. w of mt Isaac Fowl. Fowl 

Feb: 18 |Mercy Hit Hit 

March /|170$/M' Samuel Frothingham — Frothingham. 

18 wife of John Dam’on Dammon. 

April 15. Susannah w of Nathaniel Heaton — Heaton. 

Abigail Sympson. — Sympson 

May * [Deborah Symson.—[*pen erasure 2 of figure 1.] Symson 





— Page 30 — 


05 |Admitted to full communion 
13 |Mary Story _ Story 
5 |Thomas (&(his wife) Elizabeth Lord Lord 
301 jm Timothy. Cutler — — Cutler 
me William Kettle Kettle. 
28th | |The Widdow Susannah Ck Cook 
25 |mt Eleazer Phillips — Phillips 
20 |m? Thomas Crossewell — Crossewell 
John Frothingham Frothingham 
Joseph Rand~ — — Rand. 
Nathaniel Frothingham — Frothingham. 
Hannah (wife of Nath: Frothingham) Frothingham. 


Dorothy w of John Mousall — Mousell 

Mr Eleazer Dows — Dows. 

Mrs Mary (w oi s¢ Dows) — Dows. 

Mrs Sarah Sweetzer w of mt Seth Sweetzer. 
Lucy w. of Benj: Phillips — Phillips. 
Susannah w. of John F yalbiegiein Frothingham. 
‘Hannah Welsh _— — Welsh 


— Page 31 — 


Admitted to full Communion. 

Elizabeth W. of Jonathan Sherman Sherman. 

\Mary w. of Benjamin Kettle — Kettle. 

3} Sarah w. of John Waters = — Waters. 
‘Ruth. w. of Robert Wire Wire. 
[Abigail Cary. _— — Cary. 
m' Ebenezer Austin — — Austin 
Mercy w. of m* Stephen Badger Badger 
[Mrs Martha (W of m* Abraham Hill) Hill 
‘Mercy w. of Robert Foskit — Foskit. 
[Benjamin Hurd —_ —_ Hurd. 
ms Dorcas Chitty — — Chitty. — 

Katharine Blaney. = — — Blaney 

M's Elener (w of nm" William) Wire Wire 

Mrs Johannah (Relict of mt Samuel Everton) Everton. 
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Octo: 


mr 
Nove 
Decem® 
17 


~~ Feb 





1708 
Ap!: | 


17 
July 
Sept 
Nove 


br 
Decem 

1708 
Jan 


1709 
Aprl 
July 
Sept. 


Octot 
Nov™r 


Apr’. 
May 


June 
July 
1710). 
March 
1711 
Augst 





1712 
A 

Apri 

a 


January 
Feb 


March 


1713 
May 





June 


Mary w. of Amos Story 
171/0 
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— Page 31 (concluded). — 
26. |Mr James Capen 
M's Hannah Capen (wife of s4 James) 
23 |Sarah W. of Joseph Rand 
21 Wife of William Sheaf Sent. 
15 |M® Abigail (w. of mr Nicolaus Laurence) 
Sarah (w. of Tho: White jun,) 





“Ti |Elizabeth Dammon 


— Page 32 — 

08 | Admitted to full Communion 
4 |Susannah w. of mt John Tucker 
26 Mr Jacob Waters 
21 Katharine w. of mrt waeeghiins Ivory 
‘Mrs Elizabeth Wade 
19 Experience Stedman 


16 Sarah w. of Joseph Mirick — 
= 
10 |Abigail. w. of mt James Miller — 
31 |Anna Hurd 
25 Ruth w. of m*. Jonathan Edmunds 
Elizabeth w. of mt. James Capen Lael 
23 m's Dorothy Trerice 
20 Margarit w. of m™ Robert Ward 


9 |Sarah Mirick — 
7 The Widdow Abigail Hathorn 
‘Hannah w. of m' William Patten 
14 |Mr Joshua Blanchard 
18 Hannah w. of mt James Lowden 
9 - Prudence Swan w. of mt Ebenezer Swan 
11 
11 - Abigail Hurry 


26 Mr Jonathan Kettle Junt 


— Page 33 — 
D | Admitted to Full Comunion. 
6 Mr Rebeka Russel w. of Mr Daniel Russel 
29 Rachel Kidder 


i712 


13 
11 Mary w. of mt Ebenezer Hartshorn 
8 Grace Hall & (under Grace] 
‘Anne Doubleday 
~8 M® Anna w. of m' Ralph eee 
Mrs Hannah w. of m' Benj. Andrews 
Mrs Mary w of mr? Tho. Frothingham — 
M* Anna w of m* Joseph Newel 
31 |M* Ralph Mousal, & his son Ralph Mousal 
Rebecca Whitamore 
28 \Margary w. of mt Ebenezer Putman 
[To be continued.] 


—_— a= 


Capen 
Capen 
Rand 

Sheaf. 


Lawrence 
White 


Damon 


Tucker. 
Waters. 
Jvory. 
Wade. 
Stedman. 


Mirick. 


Miller. 
Hurd 
Edmunds 
Capen 
Trerice 
Ward 
Story. 


Mirick 
Hathorn 
Patten. 
Blanchard 
Lowden. 
Swan 


Hurry 
Kettle 


Russel. 
Kidder 


Hartshorn. 
Hall 
Doubleday 


Mousal 
Andrews 
Frothingham 
Newel 
Mousal 
Whitamore 
Putman 





Milton Church Records. 


MILTON (MASS.) CHURCH RECORDS.—1678-1754. 
[Transcribed for the Register by Mr. Winn1am Brake Trask, of Dorchester, Mass.] 
Continued from page 261. 


[Baptisms by Rev. Jonn Taytor. ] 
Jan, 24, 1730-1. William son of Timothy Crehore Jun’, 
R Elisabeth Daughter of Benj: Fenno J’. 
Samuel son of John Adams. 
Stephen Badlam’s Daughter Elisabeth. 
Elijah son of Ebenezer Houghton. 
Lemuel son of Jonathan Vose. 
Mary Daughter of Caleb Hearsy. 
Grace Daughter of Nath' Vose Jun’. 
John son of George Bickmore 
Amariah son of Benjamin Crane. 
Rebeckah Daughter of John Bent. 
Benjamin son of Benj* Everenden. 
Abigail Daughter of Samuel Hayward. 
Katharine Daughter of Ephraim Tucker Jun". 
Edmund son of John Billings; Susannah Daughter , 
of George Sumner Jun". 
My son John. 
Ruth Daughter of Edward Adams Jun". 
Jacob son of William Blake. 
Hannah Daughter of Bliss Tolman; Sarah Daughter 
of John Smith. 
John son of George Badcock. 
Clement son of W™ Sumner Jun". 
Susannah Daughter of Moses Blake. 
Joseph son of Elijah Vose. 
Mary Daughter of Joshua Andrews. 
Jan. 9, 1731-2, Aaron son of Edward Blake Jun"; Rachel Daughter 
of John Adams. 
Jan. 30. Mary Daughter of William Peirce ; Elisabeth Daugh- 
ter of David Horton Jun". 
Feb. 6. Ephraim son of Nehemiah Clap; Jerom son of Sam- 
uel Topliff; Miriam Daughter of Moses Billings. 
“20. Mary daughter of David Coplan. 
Mar. 5. Abner son of Joseph Hunt; Stephen son of John 
Gulliver. 
Jonathan son of Jonathan Vose. 
Elisha son of Paul Davis. 
Eunice Daughter of Joseph Bent. 
Thomas son of Benja: Everenden. 

12, 1732. I baptized Peter White and Rachel his Wife (both of 
them above 70 years old and so infirm as not to be 
able to go to the House of God) in their own House, 
several Brethren of y® C® being Present. 

Ebenezer son of M™ Reform Knowlton of Ipswich y* 
Widow Prescott’s Daugh". 
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My Daughter Ann. 

Henry son of Edward Glover. 

John son of John Daniel Jun’. 

Benjamin (sometimes call’d Dollocks) adult. 

Eunice Daughter of Hezekiah Barber ; Rachel Daugh- 
ter of William Tucker. 

John son of Sam! Miller Jun"; George son of Peres ~ 
Bradford ; Mary Daughter of David Vose. 

Stephen son of Ephraim Tucker Jun’. 

Ebenezer son of John Trescott Jun". 

Waitstill Daughter of Brimsmead Hunt. 

Ziba son of Moses Blake. 

Benjamin son of Samuel Davenport ; Amariah son of 
Simon Blake ; Joseph son of Joseph Pain. 

25. William son of Robert Vose. 
March 4, 1732-3. Oliver son of Benja® Fenno Jun"; Experience 
Daughter of Bliss Tolman. 

William son of George Badcock. 

David son of David Horton Jun". 

Prudence and Patience Twin Daughters of Nathaniel 
Vose Jun". 

Woodward son of Benjamin Tucker. 

Samuel son of Caleb Hearsy ; George son of George 
Beckmore. 

Thomas and Angelott, son and Daughter of Daniel 
and Joanna Stevens, by Virtue of Her owning the 
Cov‘. at Stoughton. 

Nathan son of Edward Adams Jun’; Zibiah Daughter 
of Paul Davis. 

Jemima Daughter of W™ Blake. 

Abigail Daughter of James Andrews. 

Cesar an adult serv' of Deac®? Wadsworth. 

Samuel son of Maj‘ John Billings. 

Sarah Daughter of Ebent Houghton ; Samuel son of 
Samuel Hayward. 

Oliver son of Moses Billings. 

Elisabeth Daughter of Joshua Andrews. 

William son of William Smith. 

William son of William Sumner; John son of John 
Adams. 

Seth son of Jonathan Vose. 

My son Nathaniel. 

Abigail Daughter of Edw‘ Blake, Jun"; Mary Daugh- 
ter of Elijah Vose. 

Rebeckah Daughter of B. Fenno Jun"; Mary Daugh- 
ter of David Horton Jun’. 

Abigail Daughter of Joseph Hunt. 

Stephen, son of Benjamin Crane. 

Adam, son of Thomas Vose, 

Mary Daughter of Sam" Andrews. 

Jonathan Son of Nehemiah Clap. 

John son of Joseph Pain. 

Hannah Daughter of David Coplan. 
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Nov. 17. 
“D4, 
Dec. 15. 
“29. 
Jan. 26. 
Feb. 2. 
“« 16. 
ss 98. 
Mar. 2. 
ss 23. 
“ 630. 


April 13, 1735. 
May 4. 
June l, 


sé 8, 
«- 92. 
July 13. 
Aug‘ 3. 
‘cc 17. 
- $1. 
Sep. 7. 
Oct. 12. 
Nov. 23. 
Dec. 11. 
Feb. 8. 
- 
March 28. 

April 18, 1736. 


Milton Church Records. 


David son of David Vose. 

Samuel son of Samuel Glover. 

Lydia Daughter of Moses Blake. 

Elisabeth Daughter of Thomas Cradock. 

Hezekiah son of Hezekiah Barber. 

Hannah Daughter of John Daniel Jun". 

Oliver son of Nath' Vose Jun’. 

Ann Daughter of Brinsmead Hunt. 

James son of Robert Vose. 

Hannah Daughter of Jonathan Vose. 

Joseph son of Joseph Bent; Prudence Daughter of 
John Bent. 

My son William. 

Mehittabel Daughter of Sam! Miller Jun". - 

Ann Daughter of Edward Adams Jun’; Abijah son 
of Ephraim Tucker Jun". 

Anna Daughter of William Amos. 

Elizabeth Daughter of John Badcock. 

Seth son of Seth Sumner. 

Nathaniel son of Nath! Blake. 

Andrew son of John Adams. 

Ezekiel and Elisha Twin-sons of Simon Blake. 

Benjamin son of Sarah Badcock. 

Abner son of Caleb Hersey. 

Mary Daughter of Anthony Gulliver. 

Hepsibah Daughter of Paul Davis. 

Sarah Daughter of John Trescot Jun". 

Manasseh son of W™ Tucker. 

Zebadiah son of Thomas Vose. 

Elisabeth Daug* of Sam' Davenport; Silas son of 
Ebenezer Houghton ; Ann Daughter of Elijah Vose. 

Ebenezer son of Hezekiah Barber. 

Ebenezer son of Elisabeth Horton. 

Susanah Daughter of Joseph Hunt; Lydia Daughter 
of Seth Gulliver. 

Joseph son of Nathan! Shepard. 

Edmund son of David Horton, Jun’. 

Hannah Daughter of Jn°® Badcock. 

Ruth Daughter of Eben’ Sumner Jun". 

Abijah son of Benjamin Crane; William son of Ste- 
phen Davenport. 

Elizabeth Dudley—Adult. 

Elizabeth Daughter of Benja® Wadsworth. 

John son of Cap: John Crehore ; Ann, Daughter of 
Joseph Pain. 

Jabez son of Dudley Wade Swan. 

Ebenezer son of Edward Vose. 

Elisabeth Daughter of David Vose. 

Richard son of Cap: W™ Pierce. 

Joshua son of Samuel Glover; Jane Daughter of 
Jonathan Vose. 

Pelatiah son of Edward Blake Jun’; Susannah Daugh- 
ter of John Bent; Elizabeth Daughter of Nath! 
Shepard; Henry son of Henry Crane. 
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1737. Vering a son and Rebeckah a Daughter Twin Chil- 


Feb. 27. 


April 17. 
“ 24, 


May 1. 
<2 


June 19. 


Feb. 12, 


dren of John Daniel Jun’. 

Elizabeth Daughter of Robert Vose. 

Amariah a son and Ibbot a Daughter Twin Children 
of Moses Haden; Anna Daughter of Moses Blake. 

Sarah Daughter of Ebenezer French. 

Nathaniel son of Nath' Vose Jun". 

Abigail Daughter of John Adams. 

Paul son of Paul Davis. 

Ruth Daughter of Benja® Fenno Jun’. 

Daniel son of Ephraim Tucker. 

Lois Daughter of Hezekiah Barber; Bathsheba Daugh- 
ter of Simon Blake; Ebenezer son of Ebenezer Bent. 

Seth son of Edward Adams Jun’. 

Elisabeth Daughter of Thomas Vose. 

Rhoda Daughter of John Gulliver; Waitstill Daugh- 
ter of Jazaniah Tucker. 

Ruth Daughter of Benja* Wadsworth; Roger son of 
Seth Sumner. 

Waitstill Daughter of Anthony Gulliver; Sarah 
Daughter of Eben* Sumner Jun’. 

William son of Joseph Bent. 

Ann Daughter of Caleb Hearsy. 


April 9, [1738] Levi son of David Horton Jun". 
16. 


‘é 30. 


May 14. 
* 2. 
June 25. 
July 9. 


“23. 
Aug* 6. 
Sep. 10. 

-” ee 

- 2&6. 


Dec. 3. 


Jan, 21. 
Feb. 18. 


Waitstill Daughter of Jn° Trescott Jun’. 

Hepzibah Daughter of Edward Vose. 

Hannah Daughter of John Badcock. 

David son of David Coplan. 

Sarah Daughter of Stephen Badlam. 

Sarah, Hannah and John, Children of Hannah Callu- 

har. 

Daniel son of Brinsmead Hunt. 

Thomas son of Ebenezer Houghton. 

Ebenezer son of Ebenezer French. 

Lydia Daughter of William Smith. 

Joab son of Joseph Hunt; Elizabeth Daughter of 
William Salmon. 

Joseph son of Elijah Vose. 

Sarah Daughter of Isaac Billing; Thomas son of Jona- 
than Vose; Mary Daughter of Joseph Pain. 

Mary Daughter of Nath. Shepard; John son of Ben- 
jamin Wadsworth ; Theodora Daughter of Jos.Dyer. 


Mar. 4, 1738-9. Abigail Daughter of Robert Vose. 


sé 11. 


Ebenezer a son of Mose Haden ab‘ 10 years old. 

Edward son of John Adams, 

John son of David Vose ; Hannah, Daughter of Ste- 
phen Davenport. 

Allice, Amaziah and Mary 3 Adult Children of M" 
Ebenezer Knight by Virtue of their own Cov*. 
Ebenezer, Ruth, Matthew, Sarah, Anna and Elisa- 
beth by Virtue of their Father’s Cov'. 

Benjamin son of Samuel Henshaw ; Rachel, Daughter 
of Phillip White. 





March 9, 1740. 


- 16, 
April 27. . 
May 4. 
June 8. 
~ 


= 2 


.- & 


July 27. 
Aug‘ 17. 
Oct. 26. 
Nov™ 23. 
Dec. 14. 


Jan. 4. 
“« 696. 
Feb. 8. 
“a ¥6. 
“. =. 


Mar. 22. 


Ap. 19. 
May 10. 

se 1%. 
June 21. 


July 5. 
Vou. XXIII. 
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Sarah Daughter of Eb": Sumner Jun’. 

Mary Daughter of Christopher Flyng. 

William and Sarah Twin Children of Abijah Crane. 

Rachel Daughter of John Bent. 

William son of William Tucker. 

Samuel son of John Daniel. 

Lydia Daughter of Ephraim Tucker. 

Elizabeth Daughter of Jaazaniah Tucker; Reuben 
son of Nath' Vose Jun’. 

Martha Daughter of Joseph Bent. 

Lydia Daughter of Cesar Ferret an Indian. 

Patience and Grace Twin Daughters of Hezekiah 
Barber; Anna Daughter of Paul Davis. 

Seth son of Samuel Davenport. 

Rebeckah Daughter of James Blake. 

Stephen son of Edward Blake. 

William son of Benjamin Horton ; Jerusha Daughter 
of Eb": Wadsworth. 

Thomas son of Robert Vose. 

Joshua son of Ebenezer French; Samuel son of 
Ebenezer Bent. 

James son of Jeremiah Tucker. 

Abigail Daughter of Samuel Durant. 

Barnabas son of David Horton Jun’. 

Abigail Daughter of Edward Vose. 

Deborah Daughter of Edward Adams Jun" ; Susannah 
Daughter of W™ Crouch. 

Elisabeth Daughter of Sam" Miller Esq"; Elisabeth 
Daughter of Isaac Billings; Joseph son of Joseph 
Payson. 

Elisabeth Daughter of Sam' Henshaw ; Peggy Daugh- 
ter of Elijah Vose. 

Jedidiah son of Ephraim Tucker. 

Nathaniel son of Moses Billings. 

Susanah Daughter of Ebenezer Sumner Jun’. 

William son of John Trescott Jun". 

Seth son of John Adams; Thankful Daughter of 
Brins* Hunt. 

Mary Daughter of Moses Blake. : 

David son of David Wadsworth. 

Mary Daughter of Jonathan Vose. 

Joseph son of Phillip White. 

Stephen son of David Vose; Daniel son of Thomas 
Vose ; Ruth Daughter of Benj* Horton. 

Jolin son of y® Widow Allice Woodman born after 
his Father’s Death. 

Moses son of David Coplan. 

Ebenezer son of Joseph Pain. 

Berry a Negro Man serv‘ to Sam! Miller Esq’. 

Mehettabel Wife of Ebenezer Horton; Josiah son of 
Nathaniel Vose Jun"; Sarah Daughter of John 
Badcock ; Susannah Daughter of John Eels. 

Robin, Negro serv‘ of Sam! Miller Esq’. 

39 
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July 12. Joseph son of John Marshall. 

~ a Nathaniel son of John Daniel. 

“ Elizabeth Daughter of Hezekiah Barber. 

Aug* 2%, Chloe Daughter of Robin seru‘ of S. Miller. 

ale Patience Daughter of Cesar Ferrit (an Indian). 

Sep. 13. Lydia Daughter of John Bent. 

Nov, 29, Abigail Daughter of Benj* Wadsworth. 

Dec 27. Samuel son of Sam! Keyes. 

Jan’ 3. Eunice Daughter of Isaac Doggett. 

“26. Elisabeth Daughter of Tho* Swift. 

we” Nedabiah Daughter of Ebenezer Bent. 

Feb. 28. Susanah Daughter of Nathan Badcock. 

Mar. 7. Samuel son of Samuel Durant. 

* we Anna Daughter of Solomon Hearsy ; Mehittabel and 
Ebenezer Children of Ebenezer Horton; Lemuel 
son of Sam! Davenport. 

+ =. Rufus son of Joseph Bent. 

April 4. Miriam and Rebeckah Twins of Joseph Hunt ; Han- 
nah Daughter of David Rawson; Alexander son 
of John Loughead. 

- Stephen son of Caleb Hearsy. 

ae" Enoch son of David Horton Jun’. 

May 16,1742. Joshua son of Robert Vose; Susanah Daughter of 
Edward Vose. 

July 4, Cornelius son of Anthony Gulliver. 

- i Thomas son of Thomas Cummins. 

«25. Martha Daughter of John Marshall; Thankfull 
Daughter of Eben" Horton. 

Aug. 15. Ruth Daughter of Isaac Billing ; Sarah Daughter of 

' Jeremiah Tucker; Thomas son of John Eels. 

+ Mary Daughter of Moses Billing. 

« 9. Mary Daughter of Ebenezer Houghton; Abijah son 
Abijah Crane ; Sue a Negro serv‘ of Sam' Tucker. 

Sep. 12. John Pitcher son of Ephraim Tucker; Enos son of 
Simon Blake. 

“ 626. Elisha son of Paul Davis; Mary Daughter of John 
Marshal (from Ireland). 

Oct. 3. Thomas and Samuel Twins of Eben" French. 

Nov' 21. Elisabeth Daughter of Eben’ Wadsworth. 

Dec, 3. Ruth and Mary Daughters of Ruth Duset, by virtue 
of her owning y® Cov‘. 

Hannah Daughter of Nath' Shepard; Rebeckah 
Daughter of Nath' Swift. 

William son of William Mellus by virtue of the Pa- 
rents owning the Cov' at Scittuate. 

Moses son of Elijah Jose. 

Isaac son of David Vose; Eliphalet son of John 
Adams; Ebenezer son of John Daniel. 

Sarah Daughter of Edward Blake. 

Jesse son of Jonathan Vose ; Jerusha Daughter of 
Thomas Harris. 

Peter son of Philip White. 

John son of John Badcock. 





Letters from Joshua Henshaw. 


LETTERS FROM JOSIIUA HENSHAW, JR., OF BOSTON, TO 
WILLIAM HENSHAW,’ OF LEICESTER, MASS. 


[Communicated by Miss Harriet E. Hensuaw, of Leicester.] 


Continued from vol. xxii. page 403. 


Boston May 31: 1766— 
Covz". W™. 
* * * * * * 


The Joy diffused through People of almost every Station upon the 
Repeal of Stamp Act? was truly pleasing, for I cou’d Scarce meet any 
Person but had a smile which indicated Satisfaction. I wished and 
was in Hopes to have had you here to veiw the various Expressions 
of this Joy,® the Illuminations, Bonfires, Fireworks of all kinds &c 
which made the most Splendid Appearance of any Thing of the like 
nature here, the good Order and Decency with which every Thing was 
conducted, compleated it. I need not mention to you the Governor’s 
negativeing M* Otis as Speaker of the House and six Counsellors,* 
you have it all with his excellent Speech in the last Paper and will 


have in Thursday’s the Answer. 
* * * * * 


Josavua Hensnaw Jun". 


Boston Dec’: 10: 1767— 


Covz": Witttam 
x x * x 


It gives me Pleasure to observe that the Measures taken by the 
Town of Boston for promoting Frugality, Economy and Manufac- 
tures, not only meet with your but the approbation of many Towns 


1 Col. William Henshaw, son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Bass) Henshaw, b. in Boston, 
Sep. 20, 1735; d. in Leicester, Feb. 21, 1820; m. lst, Ruth Sargent. 
Children :— 
1, Sarah, b. Noy. 4, 1762; d. April, 1839 ; m. Andrew Scott, of Leicester. 
2. Elizabeth, b. Sep. 8, 1764; d. Aug. 7, 1827 ; m. Dr. Austin Flint, of Leicester. 
William, b. Feb. 17, 1769; d. June 9, 1772. 
Married, 2d, Phebe Swan, dau. of Dudley Wade Swan. 
ildren :— 
Ruth, b. Dec. 15, 1772; d. March, 1848; m. Ist, Dr. Miles, of Westminster, Mass. 
2d, "Rev. E. L. ” Bascom, of Ashby, Mass. 
Joseph, b. Sep. 11, 1774; a. July 15, 1855. 
Phehe, b. Dec. 4, 1777; d. Aug. 11, 18153; m. Joseph Denny, Leicester. 
William, b. Jan. 7, 1780; ‘d. Oct. 22, 1862. 
- Daniel, b. May 9, 1782; d. in Boston, rage he 1863. 
Katherine, b. May 11, 1784; d. Jan. 14, 1 
Lucinda, be Sep. 23, 1786 ; m. lst, Joseph Denny, of Leicester; 24, Samuel Dangh- 
erty, of Belchertown. 
Horatio Gates (my paen, b. a 21, pa d. in Leicester, May 7, 1850. 
Benjamin, b. 4 7, 1793; d. Jan. 18, 
Almira, b. Feb. 1 ; 1796; d. in Ppa ly «sa 28, 1831. 


2 March 18, 1766. 

3 Drake’s Hist. of ann, pp. 271-6. 
4 Ibid. pp. 719 and 

§ Ibid. p. 732. 
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in this and the neighbouring Governments, a Demonstration of which 
is their joining in the identical Method. 
* * 


* * 
Josuua Henspaw Jun: 


Inclosed you have the Description of the Political Water-House 
Rat, his Cooke and Cat, all which is emblematical of his Poverty and 
Expectation of Gain by a Post, which he intends to obtain by his 
writing Peices signed 1B. A true Patriot, Amicus and the Trader 
with others of the same Kind: as you don’t see the Evening-Post you 
will be at a Loss to know precisely the Contents of them but may 
easily conclude that they favour what we call the wrong side-of the 
Question and are against the Whiggs 


Covz® Witu1aM. Boston June 22: 1768. 


As this will be in some measure a Continuation of my last Letter’ 
I shall begin with the Success of the Governour’s and a Committee of 
the Council’s Conference with Cap‘ Corner as related to the Town by 
Royal Tyler Esq’, one of s‘ Committee. Upon their Arrival on Board 
they were conducted into the Captain’s Room, where were no disa- 
greable Objects, and they would not have seen any had not they in- 
clined to veiw the Ship after they had compleated their Business. In 
their Walks amongst the Dens and Caverns of the Ship (to use m* 
Tyler’s Words) they beheld them. They conversed with Cap‘ Corner 
very freely upon all Parts of his Conduct, he treated them very polite- 
ly and cleared up his own Character to their and to the Satisfaction 
of the Town. He said true it was that he must be answerable for the 
Conduct of all his Officers, that there had been one man impressed? 
contrary to his Orders, that he had wrote to Commodore Whood? at 
Halifax relative to the Conduct of the Cap‘ of the Schooner who had 
disobeyed his Orders ; that he had wrote also for the man to be sent 
up from Halifax upon his own Charge to be delivered up; that with 
Respect to taking M" Hancock’s Sloop,* he had his Orders from the 
Revenue-Officers and shewed the Committee the Acts of Parliament 
that obliged him to obey their Orders, a Disobedience of which would 
have taken away his dayly Bread by the Loss of his Ship, and ‘this 
not the only Damage, it would have subjected him to a very large 
Fine ; that if Mt Hancock in a Course of Law obtained the Vessell he 
would politely send her to him, but if she became the Property of the 
Revenue-Officers he hoped they would send for her. However the 
People may approve of the Conduct of Cap‘ Corner, yet they can’t 
relish the Thing, an armed Force to fright us out of our Priveleges. 
Cap‘ Hallowell,° who amongst the Rest repaired on Board the Romney 
did yesterday set off for London in Cap‘ Britt, and may content him- 
self never to return again. Co! Brattle who was of the Committee 
upon m’ Hallowell’s telling him that he intended to come on Shore 
upon a particular Day, said you had better not then nor at all, for 


1 The letter referred to will be found in N. E. H. & G. ReGister, vol. xxii. p. 402. 
2 Drake’s History of Boston, p. 735. 

3 Com. Hood is meant. 

4N. E. H. & G. ReoistTeEr, vol. xxii. p. 107. 

® Probably Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., Comptroller of the Custonds. 
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whenever you do you may expect a certain fearful looking for of 
Judgment and fiery Indignation to devour you, you must be content 
as the Children of Israel were of old to behold the pleasant Land afar 
off. The Commissioners and their Underlings I conclude intend to 
behold it a Distance or not at all, for they have not appeared in Town 
since. The G——r’ has received a Letter from the Earl of Hills- 
borough the American Secretary in Answer to his referred to by the 
Number, acquainting him that his Majesty is much displeased with the 
last House of R. vs for sending a circular Letter to the Houses of 
Representatives and Burgesses of the other Governments, as being 
inflammatory and tending to excite sedition, and that it is his Majes- 
ty’s Requisition that this House of R vs disavow that Proceeding. 
The House have the Extract of the Letter now before them with a 
Message from the G——r, in which he informs them that important 
will be the Consequences of their Determination upon this Requisi- 
tion. I must here observe the Reason of this Requisition is, it was 
represented to Lord Hillsborough that at the Beginning of the Session 
in which the circular Letter was wrote and when the House was full 
it was tried and it passed in the Negative; but at the latter End of 
the Session in a thin House it was again tried and passed in the 
Affirmative : which Representation is fully and clearly contradicted 
by the Journals of the House, as is also the Charge of the circular 
Letter being inflammatory and tending to excite Sedition. I heard it 
this Day read out of the Journals by the Clerk and as far as I am able 
to judge there is not an exceptionable Sentence in it. However the 
House this Forenoon have appointed a very good Committee to con- 
sider his Excellency’s Message and report. Thus much for Politicks. 
It gives me Pleasure to understand that my Friends at Leicester in 
general enjoy a good state of Health and particularly that m™ Newell 
has been better for a Week past, to all whom make my Regards ac- 
ceptable, to Rev‘ Sir* in particular and inform him however good my 
Opinion has been of Brimfield I have changed it. I can’t better con- 
clude than with wishing my Country Happiness and Prosperity, that 
our Rights, Liberties and Priveleges may be confirmed and transmitted 
to the latest Posterity this must encrease your Felicity which will in 
no small Degree add to y° Hum! ser“*— Anonymous. 


Covz® WituiaM Boston June 27: 1768. 


I reassume my Pen concluding that it will not be disagreable to 
you. The Committee to consider of his Excellency’s Message re- 
ported to the House that they should be glad of a Coppy of the whole 
of Lord Hillsborough’s Letter, of the Governour’s Letters upon which 
Lord Hillsborough wrote, of a Letter from y* s* Lord which he permit- 
ted the Secretary to read to the Board and also of his Instructions ; 
in Consequence of which the House appointed a Committee to wait 
upon his Excellency for that Purpose : the latter Part of their Request 
he complied with in a Message by the Secretary on Friday last, which 
was another Part of Hillsborough’s Letter, wherein he is instructed 
to dissolve the House unless they comply with the Requisition, and 


1 Bernard. 
* Rev. Benjamin Conklin. He and William Henshaw married sisters. 


Vou. XXIII. 39* 
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he informs them if they oblige him to dissolve them he shall not take 
it upon him to call another House without his Majesty’s special Order. 
We are waiting with earnest Expectation for the Report of the Com- 
mittee ; and 1 must say I hope that they will never comply with such 
a Requisition: but in a decent, proper Manner state the Facts and 
discover the gross Misrepresentations we labour under, and that the 
circular Letter’ was not the Effect of a desperate Faction (as is Hills- 
borough’s Expression, and it is probable it was ready coined for him) 
but that it was the Voice of a great Majority of the House and con- 
sequently of the Province. This whole affair is done with a Veiw to 
divide the Colonies, they at Home looking upon an Union very dan- 
gerous, and thinking if they can but crush the Massachusetts-Pro- 
vince, the rest will fall with it. We have the Approbation of several 
Representative Bodies with Respect to our Conduct in their answers 
to our circular-Letter, so that it is too late for them to treat it with 
that Contempt which Hillsborough thinks it merits, and I fancy it will 
ever be too soon for all the cihers. It is said we can’t expect much 
Good from Hillsborough. I hear the House have some Thoughts of 
asking his Excellency for a Recess—that they may consult their Con- 
stituents upon this great Concern: Wether they will or not, and if 
they should wether it will be granted or not is uncertain. 

My Father and Mother and the rest of us have great Dependance 
upon seeing Uncle and Aunt, M* Conklin and you and all our other 
Leicester Relations and Friends at Commencement. I have sent by 
M* Wheeler an Orange’ which you’ll forward to M™ Newell and am 
in Hopes it will prove advantageous to her. to all Friends present the 
Regards of y° Hum! ser‘. AnonyMovs. 


Tae Lost Trises.—Rev. M. R. Miller, of the Presbytery of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, recently delivered a lecture on the ancient mounds in the 
vicinity of Newark,Ohio. ‘‘He exhibited,’’ says the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, ‘‘ fac-similes of the inscriptions on three of the stones, which 
are in the ancient Hebrew characters now in use, while the inscription 
on the fourth, which is a defective copy of the Ten Commandments, is 
in a Hebrew character whose form is probably older than the days of 
Ezra. The position in which these stones were found, proves that 
they must have laid there for ages. The inference is that the ten 
tribes, or some portions of them, reached this country, and have dis- 
appeared from history. 

‘‘ Books and pamphlets, published fifty or sixty years ago, maintained 
the belief that the ten tribes, or a portion of them, came to this coun- 
try ; some writers saw traces of them in the Indians ; others imagined 
the Indians exterminated them.”’ 


[We fail to see, as yet, any evidence that Mr. Miller’s theory is 
more than idle speculation.—Eb. | 


1 Resolutions sent to the other Colonies, and which had much influence in uniting them 
in the common cause. Vide Boston Chronicle, p. 125. 
? This indicates the almost total cessation of imports at this date. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF 
CONNECTICUT—WITH NOTES. 


{Communicated by Mr. Harry H. Epzs, of Charlestown, Mass.] 


XIII. 


Lerrer From JEREMIAH Dummer 10 Rev. Timoray Woopsriner, 
RESPECTING THE CHARTER. 


Sr Parliament House. 
15 Aug*. 1715. 

The Votes inclos’d will show you that I have no time’ to write, the 
affair of Carolina [ Note1] has by the Artifice of one great Villain [ No/e2] 
that has bin often in America brought in the Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut into the bill, so that the Loss of Our Charters comes like a 
Clap of Thunder without any previous Lightning, if I can’t prevent it. 

I am y’ Colonies 
Devoted Sev‘ 
Jer Dummer.’ 
(filed) Agent Dummer’* 
Letter de Charter & 
1715. 


Nore 1. 


The following transcript from the journal of the House of Commons,’ 
will best show the nature of this “‘ affair ’’ and the purposes of the bill 
which was subsequently introduced. 


‘2d of August, 1715. 

‘« A petition of the Agent of Carolina in America, and several mer- 
chants trading thither, for and on behalf of themselves, and the miser- 
able inhabitants of that distressed Province, was presented to the 
House, and read ; setting forth that several Indian Nations, who for 
many years had lived in subjection to the crown of England, and per- 
fect amity with the people of that Province, without any provocation, 
and in a barbarous manner, fell upon the English, and destroyed sev- 
eral hundred settlements ; burnt their houses, and siezed their cattle 


1 If the “‘ Votes” failed to convince the Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, to whom the letter 
was written, of the haste in which Mr. Dummer wrote, the exceptionally poor penmanship 
of this letter must have been sufficient evidence of the truth of his statement. 

2 Of the writer of this letter we shall have occasion to speak at some length hereafter, in 
connection with a number of documents from his pen. 

He was the author of several works, the most valuable and important of which was his 
** Defence of the New-England Charters,” which contains the following ene : “ At 
the same time [1687], Sir Edmund Andros, then the Kings governor of New-England, did 
by order from court repair to Hartford, the capital of Connecticut, with armed attendants, 
and forcibly seized their charter for the King.” (page 7 of the London ed. of 1766.) As this 


fe 
Essay was first published in 1721, but little more than thirty years after the charter govern- 
ments were overthrown, does not the p ph here quoted form another argument in 
favor of Dr. Palfrey’s theory that Andros did obtain one of the charters, while another was 
hid, as Dr. Trumbull alleges, in the “ Charter Oak” ? (Comp. Trumbull’s Hist. of Conn. 
11 i mai ll Hist. of N.E., iii. 542, note 5; and N. E. Hist. and Genealog. Register, xxiii. 
3 Vol. xviii. 
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and effects ; the governor immediately drew out his forces and beat 
them in several engagements ; and the English not being above two 
thousand able men, and in great want of arms, ammunition, and other 
warlike necessaries for their defence, and the enemy wiove’ twelve 
thousand strong, and plentifully furnished with all warlike stores, and 
encouraged by the Spaniards and French in neighboring settlements, 
which the French have lately made, even within the boundaries of 
Carolina, and the English dominions in America, for many years ; 
has taken off great quantities of our Woollen, Iron and other Manu- 
factures ; which has brought a great revenue to the Crown, and ad- 
vantage to the nation: And praying to have immediate relief therein. 
“« Ordered, That the said Petition be referred to the consideration 
of a committee: And that they do examine the matter thereof; and 
report the same, with their opinion thereupon, to the House.’”” 


** August 10, 1715. 

‘* Mr. Liddall reported from the Committee to whom the Petition of 
the Agent of Carolina in America and several Merchants trading 
thither, for and on behalf of themselves, and the miserable Inhabitants 
of that distressed Province, was referred the matter, as it appeared 
to them ; which he read in his place, and afterwards delivered in at 
the Clerks table: where the same was read; and is as follows; viz. 

‘That the said Committee have in pursuance of the order of the 
House, met several times: And upon examination of the matter of the 
Said Petition, do find ; 

‘That the dangers to which the Province of South Carolina is ex- 
posed, by the late invasion of the Indians, are such as require a 
speedy and effectual relief; the Inhabitants fit to bear arms not being 
fifteen hundred or Two thousand men and the Indians are said to be 
upwards of Twelve thousand; That the Proprietors not being able, at 
their own charge, either to send the necessary succors for the present 
relief of the said Province, or to support it under the like [emergency] 
for the future, your committee submit, in what manner it may be most 
proper to preserve and maintain this so valuable a province which is a 
frontier of the British Plantations on the Continent : 

‘‘ But, unless some speedy supply of men, arms and ammunition 
be sent for their relief, the whole province must inevitably be ruined ; 
to the great prejudice of his Majesty’s Subjects and the Trade of this 
Kingdom. 

‘* Resolved, That an humble address be presented to his Majesty 
that he will be graciously pleased to direct that such relief may be 
sent to Carolina as his Majesty shall judge necessary for the preser- 
vation of that Colony. 

‘* Ordered, That the said address be presented to his Majesty, by 
such members of this House as are of his Majesty’s most honorable 
Privy Council.* 

** August 15, 1715. 

‘‘A bill for the better Regulation of the Charter and Proprietary 
governments in America, and of his Majesty’s plantations was read a 
second time. 


1 Thus in the printed Journal, probably Intended for “ above.” 
2 Vol. xviii. p. 250. 3 Vol. xviii. p. 262. 
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“« Resolved—That the bill be committed to . . . [a committee.]' 

A petition of Francis, Lord Guilford, Guardian of Charles, Lord 
Baltimore, praying that his wards rights might be considered and 
exempted from the operations of the bill for the better Regulation of 
the charter and proprietary governments, was presented to the House 
the same day, and on the nineteenth of the month another petition in 
behalf of Rhode Island was presented for consideration by Richard 
Partridge.” 

“* August 16, 1715. 

‘‘A petition of Jeremiah Dummer, Agent for his Majestys Prov- 
inces of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut, was presented to the 
House and read ; setting forth that there being a bill depending for 
the better Regulation of the Charter and Proprietary governments in 
America, and of his Majesty’s Plantations ; That the governments of 
the said Provinces of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut exercise 
their several powers by Charter from the Crown; and that the said 
governments have done nothing, whereby to forfeit the same; nor is 
there anything alleged against them ; That in particular the govern- 
ment of the Massachusetts Bay is so far already under the discretion 
of the Crown that the Crown doth appoint a Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Secretary, Attorney General and a Judge of the Court of 
Admiralty ; and praying that a clause may be admitted to save the 
rights of the said governments ; or otherwise to hear the Petitioner 
by Counsel in behalf of the said Governments right; or otherwise to 
relieve them. 

‘‘ Ordered, That the said Petition be referred to the consideration 
of the Committee to whom the bill for the better regulation of the 
Charter and Proprietary governments in America and of his Majestys 
Plantations is committed: And that the petitioners be heard by their 
Counsel, before the Committee thereupon if they think fit.’”* 

Upon hearing the petitioners the House thought fit to drop pro- 
ceeedings, and, as is well known, neither the Massachusetts nor Con- 
necticut lost their patents. 


Nore 2. 


The individual here mentioned was, undoubtedly, Edward Hyde, 
Lord Cornbury, who had been governor of New York during the inter- 
val between May 3, 1702, and 1708 (in which year he was removed), 
and richly deserving of the epithet which Mr. Dummer has given him, 
as we shall proceed to show. 

He was the son of the Earl of Clarendon and an officer in the army of 
James II.; and as a reward for deserting it, King William gave him 
the government of the province of New York, as successor to the 
Earl of Belomont. Lord Cornbury was a near relative of Anne Hyde, 
the first queen of James II., and their daughter, the princess (after- 
wards queen) Anne; and on account of the ties of consanguinity and 
the possession of an inordinate and insatiable avarice, he thought to 
secure for himself the government of the Massachusetts also; but in 
the person of the intriguing and equally ambitious Dudley, the acme of 
whose ambition was the gubernatorial chair of the Bay Province, he 
had a powerful and successful rival. 


1 Vol. xviii. p. 269. 2 Vol. xviii. p. 274. 3 Vol.xviii. p. 270. 
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Lord Cornbury was poor and in debt before leaving England, and 
thought America an excellent field from which to replenish his de- 
pleted purse. His administration in New York was such as to draw 
upon him the opprobrium of an injured and oppressed people. Presi- 
dent Allen tells us of the governor’s attiring himself in woman’s ap- 
parel, and thus arrayed he would patrol the fort. 

One outrage committed by this ‘‘ Villain ”’ is of too flagrant a nature 
to be passed over without mention in this note. During the preva- 
lence of a pestilence in the city of New York, in 1703, the governor 
crossed the river, to escape from the infection, and took up his resi- 
dence in Jamaica, on Long Island, at the house of the Rev. Mr. Hub- 
bard, a Presbyterian clergyman, who put himself to much inconveni- 
ence in acceding to the governor’s request for the use of his habitation 
(which was the finest in the place), during his sojourn. The governor’s 
gratitude was evinced by his delivering the parsonage into the hands 
of the Episcopalians, of whose party he was a zealot, and seizing 
upon the glebe ! 

Lord Cornbury was superseded by Lord Lovelace in 1708, in conse- 
quence of a presentment of the former’s oppressive rule and conduct to 
queen Anne.’ He was presently arrested by his creditors and com- 
mitted to the custody of the sheriff of New York ; but his father dying 
soon after, he was released and returned to England, where he suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom of Clarendon. 

Ilis intermeddling with the charters of the Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut at this date (1715), was by no means the first time he had sought 
to bring ruin upon both colonies. As early as 1704, Joseph Dudley, 
then governor of the Massachusetts, was scheming with Lord Corn- 
bury for uniting all the New-England colonies under .his (Dudley’s) 
government, at the same time flattering his New York neighbor that 
if all the charter governments could be united to the crown, he, Corn- 
bury, should have the government not only of thesouthern provinces 
but of Connecticut as well. Dudley’s scheme was in being before 
1704, however, and through his influence and that of the court party, 
a bill to re-unite all the charter governments to the crown, prepared 
during the reign of William and Mary, was brought into Parliament 
early in the reign of queen Anne, but through the strenuous and 
patriotic efforts of Sir Henry Ashurst, the agent of the colonies in 
England, it was defeated. 

In September, 1692, a document entitled ‘‘ Some objections against 
the p’sent p'tended governm' in Connecticott in N. England in 
America,’”’ was drawn up and presented to Gov. Fletcher, of New 
York, who forwarded it to the Committee of Trade and Plantations. 


1 It appears that Lord Cornbury imprisoned two itinerant clergymen (Presbyterians) on 
the charge of preaching in his government without license. This was in the winter or 
early spring of 1707. They pleaded the act of toleration in defence, but the governor 
affirmed that its provisions did not extend to the colonies. Accordingly the ministers were 
bound over till the June term of the court, and subjected to a charge of forty shillings per 
week for board for the six weeks preceding their trial in March. 

Letters under their hands were conveyed by their friends to the clergy of Boston, setting 
forth their troubles, and requesting those to whom the letters were sent to write an account 
of their case to England. 

Their request was complied with, and one of the letters, addressed to Sir Henry Ashurst, 
Sir William Ashurst and Sir Edmund Harrison, at London, dated at Boston, April 1, 1707, 
but without signature, may be read in Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, ii. 125-6 
(London ed.), where also may be found an extended account of the whole affair. This and 
similar letters were probably what procured the governor’s removal. 
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The authors of this paper were Edward Palmer, William Rosewell and 
Gershom Bulkley, all of whom were disaffected to the colony. In the 
following December, these ‘‘ objections ’’ were ‘‘ remodelled, amplifi- 
ed, much additional matter introduced and formally attested by the 
same individuals who had subscribed the original paper. The title 
‘ Will and Doom’ was now prefixed, and the preface dated Dec. 12, 
1692, and signed Philanazx.’’' The document, constituting a large 
folio volume, was placed in Lord Cornbury’s hands in 1703, and by 
him transmitted to the Lords of Trade, June 30th; it grossly mis- 
represented the colony, and the complaints, which could not be proved, 
were heard before the queen in council Feb. 12, 1705, when it was 
determined that copies of the principal charges should be made and 
forwarded, one to Connecticut, who was ordered to respond and vindi- 
cate herself if possible, and one each to Lord Cornbury and Gov. 
Dudley, who, as the principal complainants, were ordered to support 
their charges, by evidence publicly and legally taken. 

In an instant their scheme was ruined and “their selfishness and 
duplicity made to appear in a strong point of light,’’? since the colony 
was able, not only completely to refute the charges, but to produce a 
letter under Dudley’s own hand acknowledging their ‘‘ generous and 
prompt assistance in the war, and thanking them for the aid which 
they had given him.’ * , 

Maddened and chagrined at their detection and failure to subvert 
the government, they continued their efforts to accomplish the desired 
end ; and in 1705 procured the publication, in a Boston newspaper, of 
an obsolete law against the Quakers. Knowledge of the existence 
of this law was communicated to the Quakers in England, and at their 
instance the queen was petitioned to nullify the statute, which she 
did after a hearing of the case. 

Is it probable, after all his efforts to injure the colony, that this 
enemy of the charter governments should have allowed so favorable 
an opportunity as the introduction of the bill concerning Carolina, to 
pass without an effort, on his part, to get the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut included in it ? 

Thus have we endeavored to present in as clear and succinct a man- 
ner as possible the relations which subsisted between Lord Cornbury 
and the Connecticut colony at and preceding the time when Mr. 
Dummer was writing, and the character of this artful intriguer, who 
died at Chelsea, in Middlesex, England, April 1, 1723. 

Smith’s History of New York ; Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts ; Trum- 
bull’s History of Connecticut. 


XIV. 


Letter From JeremiaAn Dummer To Gov. TatLcort, RESPECTING THE 
Cotony’s Petition FOR THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF ITs Law oF DeEsceENT. 


Sr. 


Your Petition [Note 3] is Lodg’d at the 
Council Board & referr’d to the Lords of the Committee before 
whom we are to be heard, & shall then see what the King will do 
for us. The Speaker of the House of Commons surpriz’d me lately 


1 Trumbull, in Colony Rec., vol. iii. pp. 388-9. 
* Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, p. 441. 3 Ibid. 
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by saying, if we had brought our affair into Parliament, The House 
would certainly have examin’d into Our Constitution, & very prob- 
ably have given us a new one. If that be so, I think we are well off. 
My Lord Townsend is gone into Norfolk for a fortnight, and there will 
be no Committee till his Return to S‘. James’s. 
I am S' 
Your most Obed' Serv‘ 
Whitehall Jer: Dummer. 
29" March 
1730 
Gov". Talcot.’ 
(filed) from Jeriemia Dum" Esq‘ 
March 29" 1730 y°® Intention 
of y® Parlyment Relating 
to our constitution. 


from Mt Dummer 
Agent 
1730 


Nore 3. 


As we are unable to lay before our readers a copy of this petition, 
we present the following statement of facts relative to the subject- 
matter therein contained, derived from other sources.’ 

In the year 1699, the General Assembly of Connecticut passed an 
act® for the distribution of intestate estates like the Massachusetts 
statute of 1692; by which the real as well as personal estate of an 
intestate was divided equally among the heirs at law, after the widow’s 
thirds and dower had been set off (in cases where the deceased left -a 
widow), except that a double portion of the whole estate was given 
to the eldest son. 

The landed estate of the first Governor Winthrop, of Connecticut, 
descended to his son John, who died, leaving it to his brother Wait- 
still Winthrop, who died, intestate, Nov. 7, 1717, leaving two chil- 
dren—John, and Anne the wife of Thomas Lechmere, who in the right 
of his wife laid claim to a share of the real estate; but against this 
claim the son, who administered the estate, protested, claiming that 
the whole of his father’s lands descended to him from his ancestors. 
The Probate and Superior courts of the colony in succession sustained 
Mr. Lechmere in his claim, and Mr. Winthrop then appealed to the 
King in council, ‘‘ and on the fifteenth day of February, 1728, he there 
obtained a decree annulling the judgments of both the Probate court 
and Superior court of the colony of Connecticut, and declaring the 
colony law of Connecticut of 1699, entitled ‘ an act for the settlement 
of intestates’ estates’ to be null and void and of no force or effect 
whatever, on the ground that said act was contrary to the laws of 


1 Gov. Joseph Talcott was a son of John Talcott, of whom mention is made on a preced- 
ing page (ante 174-5), born at Hartford, Nov. 16, 1669, and married Abigail Clarke, of Mil- 
ford, by whom he had a family of nine children. In 1725 he was chosen governor of Con- 
necticut, and was continued in office by annual election till succeeded by Jonathan Law, 
in 1741. He died in October of this year. 

2 Among which we only need mention the name of Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull to 
ensure their reception as verity. 

3 Printed in full in Conn. Col. Rec., iv. 306-11. 
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England and was not warranted by the charter of the colony of Con- 
necticut. And the authorities of the colony of Connecticut were noti- 
fied, at their peril, to yield due obedience to every part of the decree 
of the King in council, reversing the judgment of the Probate court 
and of the Superior court of the colony on the appeal of Mr. Winthrop 
therefrom.’”* 

Upon the receipt of official notice of this decree, Gov. Talcott 
convened the General Assembly in special session, in July, 1728 ; and 
instructions were despatched to Mr. Dummer, the agent of the colony 
in London, to present a petition for its reversal and a re-establishment 
of the colony law of descent. This, undoubtedly, is the ‘ Petition ”’ 
referred to in the text. 

The year following, Jonathan Belcher, afterwards governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, was commissioned as the special agent of the colony to 
prosecute the petition, and was succeeded by Francis Wilkes in 1730. 

On the twenty-eighth of February, 1728—thirteen days after the 
decree was made and before any knowledge of it could have reached 
the colony—‘“ The court of Probate for New Haven county ordered 
the distribution of the estate, real and personal, of Capt. Samuel 
Clark of Milford, lately deceased, intestate, in accordance with the 
annulled act of 1699. From this order Samuel Clark the eldest son 
brought a writ of error to the Superior court in Feburary, 1730, on 
the ground that the law under which distribution was made was ‘ con- 
trary to the law of England and not warranted by the charter of this 
colony ; and that the land in question being holden by the great seal 
of England, descendible only according to the rule of the law of 
England, viz., the eldest son to inherit the father, therefore the judg- 
ment complained of is erroneous and ought to be reversed,’ ’’ &c. 

The decision in this case was purposely delayed till March, 1733, 
when the court found ‘‘ nothing erroneous ”’ in the decree for the dis- 
tribution of Capt. Clark’s estate, and dismissed the writ. 

Being refused permission to appeal to England, Mr. Clark, in 1742, 
obtained an order from the Lords of the Council for the allowance of 
the appeal. 

Having settled with all the co-heirs excepting his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Tousey, who had received a portion of the distributed estate 
in the right of his wife, and also as guardian of one of her minor 
brothers, that gentleman was ‘‘ left sole defendant by record.”” On 
Mr. Tousey’s application, supported by Gov. Law, the General Assem- 
bly in May, 1742—“ considering that almost all the inheritances in 
this colony are depending upon the settlement of intestate estates, 
according to our ancient laws and customs, which, if they should be 
[the Assembly not admitting that they had been by the decree of 
1728] overruled and made void, would reduce the inhabitants to the 
utmost ruin and confusion ; and that in this new country it is neces- 
sary for the subduing and peopling the same that the estates shall be 
allowed to descend to and be divided among the co-heirs,’’ ‘‘ authorized 
a loan of £500 from the colony treasury to enable Mr. Tousey to pro- 
secute his defence in England against Clark’s appeal.’”* 


1 Judge Ames in Proceed. Mass. Hist. Society, iii. p. 169. 

2 In his petition tothe General Assembly, Mr. Tousey suggested that “ it is in vain to atempt 
a successful engagement in that battle, without a good sword formed of the royal ore, the 
want of which, or its application, was at least in part the occasion of Mr. Lechmere’s fatal 
overthrow ” by Winthrop in 1728, 


Vou. XXIII. 40 
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In October, 1742, Eliakim Palmer, Esq., of London, was appointed 
by the General Assembly the colony’s agent (Mr. Wilkes having 
died), with instructions, since ‘‘ the well discussing those points of 
law which the said Clark insists upon, is of great consequence to this 
colony,’’ to assume the management of the defence, and retain able 
counsel “ to assist and defend Mr. Tousey in the most vigorous and 
best manner they possibly can.” 

The case was prepared with great care—the papers, before trans- 
mission to England, being submitted for final revision to John Reed, 
Esq., of Boston, ‘‘ the pride of the bar, the light of the law, and chief 
among the wise, the witty and the eloquent.”’ A full statement of 
the case for the use of Mr. Palmer, with suggestions to be used in the 
defence, was drawn up by Gov. Law, who had resigned the office of 
chief justice of the colony to accept the chair of State, in 1741, as 
successor to Gov. Joseph Talcott. 

Three years of litigation sufficed to bring the controversy to a suc- 
cessful issue, and in May, 1746, twenty-two years after the legality of 
the statute was first called in question by Winthrop, Mr. Tousey wrote 
to the General Assembly as follows: ‘‘ The result, through the smiles 
of Heaven, was such as might rejoice the hearts of all true friends to 
our present happy Constitution, and real well wishers to our prospe- 
rity.”’ 

Thus ended a dispute which at one time threatened serious conse- 
quences for the colony ; but the right triumphed and Connecticut to- 
day distributes an intestate estate in accordance with the just pro- 
visions of this hard fought old statute, excepting that the clause giv- 
ing a double portion to the eldest son is now no longer in-force, and 
some minor, but immaterial changes have since been made. 

Several years since a series of ‘“‘ Historical Notes on some of the 
Connecticut Statutes,’’ over the familiar initials J. H. T., appeared in 
the Hartford Evening Press, one of which has been of much service 
in preparing this statement. 


XV. 


Letrer From P. V. B. Livineston to Georce WYLLYS, SOLICITING THE 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONER TO PURCHASE Provisions, &c. 


‘ New York 23°. July 1744 
IR 

I have some information that our Collony intends to joyn 
their neighbours in order to make an attack on some of the French 
Settlements in the Spring either at Canada or to the Eastward, M'. 
Stephen Bayard my Brother and Self have the promise of Severall 
members of our Assembly that in case such a thing should happen 
that we shall be appointed Comissioners to Purchase the Provisions 
&*. on which we are to be allowed Comissions ’its very probable 
that your Colony will want some persons here for the same purpose, 
if so we shall esteem it a favour if youll be so kind as to use your 
good offices to get us appointed’ for that purpose, we shall on our 


1 It does not ow that Mr. Livingston was successful in his application for this appoint- 
it i 


ment. ~If he he , it was from the committee of war, whose journal is not to be found 
in the office of the secretary of the State of Connecticut. 
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parts be ready to give any security for the faithfull discharge of 
that trust or any money that shall be comitted to our hands, I now 
write Major Hamblin on the same subject, so does M’. Bayard to Eb. 
Siliman, Esq". & And: Bur Esq’. of Fairfield, we request that this 
affair may be keept a Secret till a proper time offers to recomend us 
when the affair is in agitation 

your good offices will oblidge 

(superscribed) Sir 

To Post Paid 
George Wyllys Esq. * Your most humble Servant. 
at 


free Hartford P. V. B. Livineston.? 
(filed) Philip* Livingston 
t 


0 
George Wyllys 


XVI. 
ProcLaMATION OF THE AccessION oF James II. 


A Proclamation ‘ 


For | His Ma Colony of Connecticut in America | * 


Hereas it hath pleased Almighty God to call to his Mercy 
yal Our late Soveraign Lord King Charles the Second of most 


Blessed Memory, by whose Decease, the Imperial Crowns 
of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, as also the Su- 
pream Dominion and Sovereign Right of | the Plantation 
& Colony of Connecticut in New England | and all 
other his late Majesties Territories and Dominions in America, are 
Solely and Rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince James, 
Duke of York and Albany, His Majesties onely Brother and Heir. 
We therefore | His Majesties Governor and Councill with the Principall 
Officers and Inhabitants of the Plantation and Colony aforesaid | Do 


1 George Wyllys was a son of Hezekiah Wyllys; born in October, 1710, and was secre- 
tary of the colony from 1735 till his death, which occurred April 24, 1796. His father was 
his predecessor in office, from 1712 till his death in 1734; and his son Samuel, his successor 
from 1796 to 1809: father, son and grandson holding the seals for a period of ninety-eight 
years. For Wyllys pedigree, see ante, vol. xxii., p. 186. 

2 Peter Van Brugh Livingston was a native of New York, and a son of Philip Livingston, 
second proprietor of the family manor, by his wife Catharine Van Brugh. He was a man 
of much public spirit, and his brother Philip wasone of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Mr. Livingston was twice married ; first, to Mary Alexander, a sister of 
Lord Stirling. He graduated at Yale College in 1731, and was a personal friend of Secreta- 
ry Wyllys, as will be seen from the following letter which recently fell under our notice. 


GrorcE WYLLYS e. 
I 


The acquaintance contracted with you while at College encou- 
rages me, to Recommend the Bearer M'. Rich*. Annely a friend of mine to your acquaint- 
ance, he designs to stay a few days in your place on some business whatever service you 
do him shall be Esteemed as if done to 


Sir 
Your most hump! Serv‘, - 
P. V. B. Livrneston. 
Manor of Livingston 11th 7br. 1738. 


3 Evidently a slip from the pen. 
4 Words between parallel lines are written in ink. 
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now hereby with one full Voice and Consent of Tongue and Heart, 
Publish and Proclaim, That the High and Mighty Prince James the 
Second, is now by the Death of our late Sovereign of happy Memory, 
become Our onely Lawful, Lineal and Rightful Liege Lord James the 
Second, by the Grace of God King of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Supream Lord of | the Plantation and Co- 
lony of Conecticut in New England | and all other his late Majesties Ter- 
ritories and Dominions in America, &c. To whom we do acknowledge 
all faith and constant Obedience with all hearty and humble Affection : 
Beseeching God by whom Kings do Reign, to Bless the Royal King 
James the Second with long and happy years to Reign over us. 
Gop Save Kine James the Second. 


Lonpon. 
Printed by the Assigns of John Bill Deceas’d: And by Henry Hills, 
and Thomas Newcomb, Printers to the Kings most 
Excellent Majesty. 1684. 


(filed) 
James the 2* proclaymd 
King Aprill 23¢ 1685 


(filed) "Proclamation 
James 2¢ 
1684. 


XVII. 


Hezextan Haynes’s Promissory Note ror roe Morety or Nevers Farm 
PURCHASED OF Rev. JosepH FircH AND OTHERS. 


I, Hezekiah Haynes of Copford in Essex Esq" do declare that at 
anytime after the flirst day of September now next insueing upon de- 
mand I will pay and satisfy unto M* James Porter’ the some of 
Twenty & six pounds upon his produceing an authentique bill of 
Exchange order tre ove direction’ ffrom M™. Ann ffitch or hir sonn 
Joseph ffitch booth or Ither of them ffor Twenty seauen pounds pay- 
able. by Cap‘ ffitch of Braintree’—in ffull of the s* bill xx s* There of 
haueing been already paid in part The same being to be paid by. me 
in p‘ of purchase mony due & agreed to be pd. by M'. Samuell Willis” 


1 In Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, page 496, it is mentioned that “One Mr. James 
Porter, who was in London, had been very serviceable to the colony,” and letters of thanks 
were ordered to be sent to him, and to Increase Mather and Mr. Whiting for the services 
they had rendered the colony. This was in May, 1691. Whether this gentleman and the 
James Porter mentioned in the text were identical, we are unable to state; but think it 
more than probable they were. 

2 Letter of direction. The ¢ in the original has the mark of contraction over it. 

3 In Essex, England. 

4 Fenn | shillings. 

5 Samuel Wyllys was the son of Gov. George Wyllys of Hartford, and married Gen. 
Haynes’s half sister Ruth. Sav. says Nevers farm was owned by Joseph Fitch, of Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, his mother and elder brother Thomas, which estate “‘ they gave power to 
Samuel Wyllys, when he went to England, to sell.” If, as Mr. Savage asserts, Thomas 
Fitch owned a share in the property, we are at a loss to account for the omission of his 
name in the document given in the text, since he was living at the time the “ security ” was 
signed, and of the two brothers, he being the eldest, would probably have been mentioned in 
preference to Joseph, who was a minister, had there been any selection, instead of naming 
allthe ies. e are inclined to doubt whether Thomas had any interest in the property, 
certainly none in the moiety here referred to. 
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ffor the moity of Neuers ffarme in the parish of Much Burch’ in 
Essex 
wetnes my hand this thirtenth day of May Anno Dio 1669. 
Witnesse. 
R° Blackborne He Harness.’ 
Notar publ 
Elisha Coles. ; 
A Trew Copey Witness 
James Porter. 
(filed) 
A coppy of Major Haines | his security ffor 26' sterlinge | To M’. 
Porter vpon | M*, flitch his acct. 


> > <a 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LOCAL HISTORY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.*® 


[Compiled by Mr. Jerem1ai CotBurn, of Boston, Mass.] 
Continued from page 311. 


Piymovrx. Loss of the Sparrow-Hawk, in 1626. Remarkable pre- 
servation and recent discovery of the Wreck. pp. 38. 
Boston, 1865. 
se See ‘‘A General History of New-England, from the Dis- 
covery to MDCLXXX.” William Hubbard. Boston, 
1815. 
ad See ‘“‘ Mather’s Magnalia,’’ fol. London, 1702. 2 Vols. 
Hartford, Conn., 1853. 
- See ‘‘ Chronological History of New-England, in the form 
of Annals.’”’ Thomas Prince. Boston, 1736, and 1826. 
Piymptoy. History and Description of Plympton, 1815; See ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections,’”? Vol. 4. Second Se- 
ries. Boston, 1816. 
e See ‘‘History of the Town of Plymouth,” &c. James 
Thacher. Boston, 1835. 
se See ‘‘ Historical Collections.’”? John W. Barber. Wor- 
cester, 1848. 
= See ‘‘ Plymouth County Directory, and Historical Register 
of the Old Colony.”” Wm. Perkins. Middleboro’, 1867. 
Prescott. Incorporated 1822. See Pelham and New Salem. 
és See ‘‘ Am. Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
se See ‘‘ Historical Collections.’”’ John W. Barber. Wor- 
cester, 1848. 


1 A parish in the Hundred of Lexden in Essex, sometimes called Birch Magna, but 
often Great Birch. It probably derives its nomenclature from the Saxon word signifying 
a bridge, from the bridge over the brook at this — now known as Hickford Bridge. 
Great Birch and Little Birch were formerly united in one lordship, styled the manor of 
Great and Little Birch. The Parish is distant about four miles south of Copford, where 
General Haynes resided. 

2 Notwithstanding James Porter attests the paper before us, which appears to be 
wholly in his hand writing, as “a Trew Copey,” this signature of Hezekiah Haynes is either 
an autograph or an excellent fac simile. 

3 Any person noticing omissions, will please communicate them to the compiler. 


Vou, XXII. 40* 
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Prescorr. See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.” J.G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
Princeton. See ‘‘ History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whit- 
ney. Worcester, 1793. 
a See ‘‘ Am. Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 


oe History of Princeton, from its first Settlement. _ Charles 
T. Russell. pp. 130. Boston, 1838. 

* History of Princeton, from its first Settlement in 1739 to 
1852. J.L. Hanaford. pp. 204. Worcester, 1852. 

as Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the In- 


corporation of the Town, October 20, 1859. pp. 119. 

Worcester, 1860. 
Provixcetown. See ‘‘ History of Plymouth Plantation,’’ William Brad- 
ford, now first published from the Original Manu- 
script. Edited by Charles Deane. pp. 476. Bos- 


ton, 1856. 

ad Ibid. ‘Mass. Hist. Coll.,’’ Vol. 3. Fourth Series. 
Boston, 1856. 

= See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.’’ Description of the Eastern 


Coast of the County of Barnstable. Vol. 8, First 
Series ; and Vol. 4, Second Series. Boston, 1802, 


1816. 

° See ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 15. Bos- 
ton, 1842. 

o See ‘‘ Yarmouth Register,’ Historical Sketches by 
Dean Dudley. “Yarmouth, 1858. 

oe See ‘‘ History of Cape Cod, the Annals of Barnstable 
County, &c.’’ Frederick Freeman. 2 Vols. Bos- 
ton, 1860—62. 


‘Quixcr. [Mount Wollaston]. See ‘‘ New English Canaan,’’ Thomas 


Morton. London, 1682. 

“a See ‘‘ Records of Boston, Vol. I. Mount Wollaston.’’ Bos- 
ton, 1634. 

oa [Mount Wollaston.] See ‘“‘ Plaine Dealing; or, Newes from 
New-England.’’ Thomas Lechford. London, 1642. Re- 
printed, with an Introduction and Notes. By. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull. Boston, 1867. 

oe See ‘“‘ An Account of Two Voyages to New-England, 1638- 
1663.’”’ John Josselyn. London, 1672-5. Reprinted in 
** Mass. Hist. Coll.’’ 1833; and Boston, 1865. 

“ See ‘‘ New-England’s Memorial.’’ Nathaniel Morton. Bos- 
ton, 1669, 1721. 5th Edition. Edited by John Davis. 
Boston, 1826. 

“ See ‘‘Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts.’’ Boston, 
1764, 1767, 1774. 2 Vols. Salem, 1795. 

es See ‘‘ Mather’s Magnalia.’”’ London, 1702. Second Edition. 
2 Vols. Hartford, Conn., 1853. 

ee [Mount Wollaston.] See ‘‘ Chronological History of New- 
England.’”? Thomas Prince. Boston, 1736 and 1826. 

oe [Mount Wollaston.] See ‘‘ History of Plymouth Plantation. 
William Bradford. Now first published from the Original 
Manuscript.” Edited by Charles Deane. pp. 476. Bos- 
ton, 1856. 
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ton, 1856. 

See “‘ Winthrop’s History of New-England.” Edited by 
James Savage. 2 Vols. Boston, 1825. New Edition. 
Boston, 1853. 

See ‘‘ Wood’s New-England’s Prospect.”” London, 1634. Re- 
printed by the “‘ Prince Society.’’ Boston, 1865. 

Deeds and other Documents relating to the several pieces of 
Land, and to the Library presented to the Town of Quincy 
by President Adams. pp. 67. Cambridge, 1823. 

See ‘‘ Records of the Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay.’”’ 5 Vols. Boston, 1853-1854. 

See ‘‘ Hubbard’s History of New-England.”’ Boston, 1815. 
Reprinted, ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.,’’ Vols. 5 and 6, 2d Series. 
Boston, 1815. 

See ‘‘ Neal’s History of New-England.”” 2. Vols. London, 
1720-1747; and ‘“‘ Hist. of Puritans.’’ London, 1732-8. 
Two Sermons, Sunday, Sept. 16, 1739, at Braintree (now 
Quincy), on completion of the First Century of the Church, 

by the Pastor, Rev. John Hancock. Boston, 1739. 

Second Edition, printed at the expense of President John 
Adams. With additional Notes, by Rev. Peter Whitney. 
Boston, 1811. 

Sermon at Funeral of Rev. John Hancock, Pastor of the 
First Church, Braintree (now Quincy). By Rev. Ebene- 
zer Gay, of Hingham. Boston, 1744. 

Sermon on the death of Madam Abigail (Smith) Adams, 
wife of President John Adams, Nov. 1, 1818. Rev. Peter 
Whitney. With an Appendix. Boston, 1819. 

Discourse at the Funeral of President John Adams, at 
Quincy, July 7, 1826, by his Pastor, Rev. Peter Whitney. 
Boston, 1826. 

Sermon preached in Christ’s Church, on completing a Cen- 
tury since its formation, Dec. 25, 1827. Benjamin C. 
Cutler. pp. 29. Cambridge, 1828. 

Some Account of the Early History and present state of the 
Town of Quincy. George Whitney. pp. 64. Boston, 1827. 

Sermon at the Dedication of the First Universalist Church, 
Quincy, Dec. 12, 1832. By Rev. Wm. Morse. Boston, 1833. 

See ‘“‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 

Two Discourses, Sept. 29, 1839, on occasion of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the gathering of the First Con- 
gregational Church, with an Appendix. William P. Lunt. 
pp. 147. Boston, 1840. 

Commemorative Discourse, May 25, 1840, on the Second 
Centennial Anniversary of the Ancient Incorporation of 
the Town, with an Appendix. George Whitney, pp. 71. 
Boston, 1840. 

A Commemorative Address to the Young Men of Quincy, 
with an Appendix. By Rev. George Gregory. Quincy, 
1840. 

Discourse at the Funeral of Rev. Peter Whitney, March 7, 
1843. With Historical Notes. Wm. P. Lunt. pp. 29. 

Quincy, 1843. 
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Discourse at the Interment of John Quincy Adams, March 
11, 1848. W. P. Lunt. pp. 60. Boston, 1848. 

Merry Mount, a Romance of the Mass. Colony. By John 
Lothrop Motley. Boston and Cambridge, 1849. 

Discourse delivered Sept. 15, 1850, on the Death of Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy. Appendix. pp. 29. William P. Lunt. 
Boston, 1850. 

See Diary of John Adams, and Life; and “Life and Works 
of John Adams,” by his grandson, Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams. 10 Vols. Boston, 1850-56. 

“The Quincy Patriot,” a weekly newspaper commenced in 
Quincy in 1837, and still continued. First newspaper 
ever published in the Town. 

Discourse on the death of Hon. Thomas Greenleaf, Jan. 8, 
1848 ; with Historical Notes. William P. Lunt. pp. 34. 
Boston, 1834. 

Discourse on the Twentieth Anniversary of his Installation, 
June 3, 1855, with an Historical Appendix. W. P. Lunt. 
pp. 32. Boston, 1855. 

See ‘‘ Inscriptions from the Burying Ground in braintree.” 
William S. Pattee. ‘‘ New-England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register,’ Vols. 11 and 12. Boston, 1857, 1858. 

Address on the Occasion of: opening the new Town Hall in 
Braintree, July 20, 1858. Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 
With an Historical Appendix relating to Quincy. pp. 86. 
Boston, 1858. 

Evangelical Cong. Church Difficulties. pp. 31. Boston, 1857. 

Historical Sketch of the Old Church. Frederic A. Whitney. 

p. 17. Albany, 1864. 

Ibid. ‘‘New-England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter,’ Vol. 18. Boston, 1864. 

See “ Dorchester and Quincy Directory.’”? Historical Sketch 
of the Town. Boston, 1868. 

Sermon in the First Church, Quincy, May 30, 1869, on the 
death of Ebenezer Woodward. With an Appendix. By 
John D. Wells. pp. 16. Boston [privately printed], 1869. 

The Double Anniversary, ’76 and ’63. An Address delivered 
July 4, 1869. With an Appendix. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. pp. 22. Boston, 1869. 

See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,” Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 

Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mrs. Joanna Strong. 
Historical Appendix. Calvin Hitchcock. pp.15. Gil- 
manton [N. H.], 1848. 

The Stetson Donation of a Town House and Fund for a 
High School. See ‘‘ Report of the Selectmen, for the 
year ending March, 1851.”” Boston, 1851. 

See ‘‘ Historical Collections.’”” John W. Barber. Wor- 
cester, 1848. 

A Topographical Description of the Town of Raynham. 
Perez Fobes. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.,’? Vol. 3. Bos- 
ton, 1794. 

See ‘‘ New-England Historical and Genealogical Register,’’ 
Vol. 5. Boston, 1851. 
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See ‘‘The Ministry of Taunton.’? Samuel H. Emery. 
2 Vols. Boston, 1853. 

See ‘‘ Historical Memoir of the Colony of New Plymouth.” 
Francis Baylies. Boston, 1830. New Edition, edited 
by Samuel G. Drake. Boston, 1866. 

See ‘‘ Historical Collections.”” John W. Barber. Wor- 
cester, 1848. 


See ‘‘ Winthrop’s History of New-England.”’ Edited by 


James Savage. Boston, 1825 and 1853. 


o Half Century Discourse, May 19, 1811. Eliab Stone. pp. 


23. Salem and Boston, 1811. 


ed Churches of Reading. See ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,’’ 


Vol. 11. Boston, 1839, 


“ Historical Address at the Bi-Centennial Celebration of the 


Incorporation of the Town, May 29, 1844. With an 
Appendix. James Flint. pp. 130. Boston, 1844, 


- Result of an Ecclesiastical Council, June 15, 1847. pp. 94. 


Boston, 1847. 


[South Reading.] See ‘‘N. E. Historical and Genealogical 
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Register.”’ Inscriptions, from the most Ancient Burial 

Ground. Lilley Eaton. Vol. 7. Boston, 1853. 

Narrative of Law Suits relative to property held and de- 
voted to pious uses in the First Precinct in Rehoboth. 
James Ellis. Warren, R. I., 1795. 

Discourse on the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Con- 
gregational Church. Nov. 29, 1821. Otis Thomson. 
Taunton, 1821. 

See ‘‘ Historical Memoir of the Colony of New-Plymouth.”’ 
Francis Baylies. Boston, 1830. New Edition. Edited 
by Samuel G. Drake. 2 Vols. Boston, 1866. 

History of Rehoboth, comprising a History of the Towns 
of Rehoboth, Seekonk and Pawtucket, with Sketches of 
Attleborough, Cumberland, and a part of Swansey and 
Barrington. Leonard Bliss, Jr. pp. 294. Boston, 1836. 

See ‘‘ Historical Collections.”” John W. Barber. Wor- 
cester, 1848. 

Historical Oration, 4th July, 1860. Sylvanus C. Newman. 
pp. 112. Pawtucket, 1860. 

[Name changed from Richmont, 1785.] 

See ‘‘ History of the County of Berkshire.’””?’ Edwin W. 
Dwight. Pittsfield, 1829. 

See ‘‘ Historical Collections.’”” John W. Barber. Wor- 
cester, 1848. 

See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.”? J. G. Hol- 
land. Springfield, 1855. 

Topography and History of Rochester. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. 
Collections,’”’ Vol. 4. Second Series. Boston, 1816. 
See Baylies’s ‘‘ History of New Plymouth.” Boston, 1830. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Edited by Samuel G. Drake, 

Boston, 1866. 

See ‘“‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 

See ‘‘ Historical Collections.’”” John W. Barber. Wor- 

cester, 1848. ; 
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Rocuester. See ‘‘ Plymouth County Directory.’? Charles Sturtevant. 
Middleboro’, 1867. 
Rockport. Part of Gloucester. Incorporated 1840. 
7 See ‘‘Gazetteer of Massachusetts.” John Hayward. 
Boston, 1849. 
- See ‘‘ History of the Town of Gloucester, Cape Ann, in- 
cluding the Town of Rockport.’”? John G. Babson. 
pp. 610. Gloucester, 1860. 
Rowe. (See ‘“‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
as See ‘‘ Hist. Collections.”?’ J. W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 
“ See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.”? J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
Rowtey. See ‘“‘ Winthrop’s History of New-England.”’ Edited by 
James Savage. Boston, 1825 and 1853. 

S See “Plain Dealing, or, Newes from New-England.”” Lon- 
don, 1642. Reprinted, Boston, 1867. ; 

ad See ‘“‘John Dunton’s Letters from New-England, 1686.” 
Published by the Prince Society. Boston, 1867. 

” Sermon at the Gathering of the Second Church, Oct, 4, 1732. 
pp. 19. Boston, 1735. 

" See ‘‘ Essex Memorial, for 1836, embracing a Register of the 
County.” J.R. Newhall. Salem, 1836. 

“a History of Rowley, anciently including Bradford, Boxford, 
and Georgetown, from 1639 to 1840, including an Ad- 
dress, Sept. 5, 1839, the Second Centennial of the Settle- 
ment of the Town. By James Bradford. (pp. 114.) 
Thomas Gage. pp. 483. Boston, 1840. 

sd See ‘‘ Hist. Collections.”” J. W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 

* Copy of the First Book of Births and Burials, &c., of the 
Town of Rowley. With Notes. Matthew A. Stickney. 
See ‘‘ Historical Collections of the Essex Institute,’’ 
Vols. 4,5 and 6. Salem, 1862-1864. 


“ Churches in Rowley. See ‘‘ Contributions to the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Essex County.”” John Pike. Boston, 
1865. 


Roxsury. See ‘‘ Winthrop’s History of New-England.’”’ Edited by 

James Savage. Boston, 1825 and 1853. . 

ses See ‘‘ New-England’s Prospect.’’ William Wood. London, 
1634. Reprinted by the Prince Society. Boston, 1865. 

ai Account of Two Voyages to New-England. John Josselyn. 
London, 1675. Reprinted, Boston, 1865. 

- See ‘‘ Remarkable Providences.’’ Increase Mather. Bos- 
ton, 1683. Reprinted, London, 1856. 

es Roxbury Records, 1630-1790; copied from the originals. 
J. Wingate Thornton. Library of ‘‘ Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society.”” Boston, 1869. 

“ See ‘John Dunton’s Letters from New-England,’’ 1686. 
Edited by William H. Whitmore. Published by the 
Prince Society. Boston, 1867. 

“ Roxbury Tax Lists, 1768-1770-1774. Library of the 
‘“N. E. Historic-Genealogical Society.”” Boston, 1869. 

ad Two Discourses on the Perils and Hardships attending the 
Planting and Improvements of New-England, April 6, 
1769. Amos Adams. pp. 66. Boston, 1769. 
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Roxsury. See ‘‘ Boston Magazine.’’ Topographical Descriptions of 

the Towns in the County of Suffolk, and of Charlestown 
in the County of Middlesex, and Norfolk.’”’ pp. 102. 
Boston, 1785. 

ee {Jamaica Plain.] A Sermon on the Anniversary of his 
Ordination. Thomas Gray. pp. . Boston, 1805. 

” Sermon at the Dedication of the First Universalist Meeting 
House, Jan. 4,1821. Hosea Ballou. pp. . Boston, 1821. 

sas A Sermon on the death of his Excellency William Eustis, 
Feb. 13, 1825. With an Historical Appendix. Thomas 
Gray. pp. . Boston, 1825. 

“ Obituary Notice of Rev. John Bradford, who died Jan. 27, 
1825. With an Historical Sketch of the three Churches 
of Roxbury. Thomas Gray. pp. . 1825. 

“ Sketch of the History of the Grammar School in the East- 
erly part of Roxbury. R.G. Parker. Roxbury, 1826. 

es Address, Oct. 8, 1830, on Second Centennial Anniversary 
of the Settlement of Roxbury. With an Appendix. 
Henry A. S. Dearborn. pp. 40. Roxbury, 1830. 

“ Change, a Poem, Oct. 8, 1830, on Second Centennial Anni- 
versary of the Settlement of the Town. Thomas Gray, Jr. 
pp. 25. Roxbury, 1830. 

“ [Jamaica Plain.] An Address at the Dedication of Eliot 
Hall, Jan. 17, 1832. Benjamin P. Williams. pp. 
Boston, 1832. 

“e Sermon at the Funeral of Rev. Dr. Porter, Dec. 11, 1833. 
With an Appendix. Geo. Putnam. pp. 18. Boston, 1834. 

e Address delivered before the Inhabitants of Jamaica Plain, 
July 4, 1835. Samuel G. Goodrich. Boston, 1835. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Lunt.—Savage, in his Genealogical Dictionary, under the name of Lunt, has the 
following :—‘‘ Henry, Newbury, s. of the preced. by w. Jane had Skipper (if Coffin 
is right), b. 29 Nov. 1679.” Now Coffin was probably right, for, although ‘‘ Skip- 
per ”’ is a somewhat odd Christian name or surname, it will be seen by the following 
extract from a recently published English work that it was, at a later date, a name 
belon ing to persons of good repute in England : 

- He P (William Hazlitt) “lived at one time in a house in Gloucester street, 
Queen Square, where Mrs. Skipper and her daughter, afterwards Mrs. Basil Monta- 

eand Mrs. P— used to reside furmerly ; Mr. Montague and Mr. P— lodged under 

er roof. Mr. Hazlitt entertained an unfeigned respect for Mrs. Montague, and I 
believe that he thoroughly relished and yas the society of Mrs. P—, then Miss 
Skipper, who inherited a fair portion of her mother’s talents and conversational 
wers.’’— Memoirs of Wm. Hazlitt, ¢c., by Wm. Carew Hazlitt. London: Bent- 
ey. 1867. IL. 247. 

The volume is at the Atheneum, Boston. I believe that ‘‘ Mrs. P—’’ means Mrs. 
Procter, wife of ‘ Barry Cornwall,’ and the name to be left blank out of deference 
to the living. L. 


Save. Brapizz, Ese.—This gentleman, who died in 1867, at the ripe age of 88, 
was not born in Dorchester, as stated in the Reatsrsr, vol. xxi. p. 370, on the au- 
thority of a friend, who is usually very accurate in such matters, but in Boston. 
The house where he was born, on the south-easterly corner of Hollis and Tremont 
streets, is still standing. 
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Biacxsurn.—In part answer to quere ante, April No., P: 211, we submit the fol- 
lowing. Dunlap’s ‘‘ History of the Rise an gress of the Arts of Design in the 
United States,” vol. i. p. 32, says: ‘‘ Of Blackburn, all we know is, that he was 
nearly contemporary with John Smybert, and painted very respectable portraits in 
Boston.” ‘‘ John Smybert, of Edinburgh, was born in 1684; came to Newport with 
Dr. Berkeley in 1728; married a owe of Dr. Williams, who was Latin school- 
master of je for fifty years; and died in 1751, leaving a son, Nathaniel, also a 
painter.”’ : Ep. 

Warerman.- I send you the following correction of the account of the family of 
Robert Waterman, inserted on the 204th page the April No. of the Reaisrzr. You 
— on its being authentic. 

CHILpREN oF Tuomas AND Miriam (Tracy) WarTEeRMAN :— 

1. Thomas, b. Sept. 1670; m. Elizabeth Allen. 


2. John, b. March, 1672; m. Elizabeth Lothrop. 

3. Elizabeth, b. Aug. 1675; m. John Fitch, July 16, 1695; d. June 15, 1751. 

4. Miriam, b. April, 1678 ; 'd. Sept. 22, 1760. 

5. Martha, b. Dec. 6, 1680; m. Capt. Reinold Marvin, of Lyme, Ct., 1708; d. 
Nov. 1753. 

6. Lydia, b. Aug. 1683. 

7. Joseph, b. Jan. 15, 1685-6. 

8. Ann, b. April, 1689. 


All the above born in Norwich, Conn. 
Thomas Waterman, the father of the above children, died at Norwich in 1708. 
T. R. M. 


LarayeTTE—claimed to be, and was often styled, ‘‘ a citizen of the United States.”’ 
When, and by what law, did he become such | x. 


Tournay—TInornton.—Gregory’s Geography and History of Tournay, 1709, 
found in the Harleian Mi ny, ed. 1810, xi. 116, accounts for the name of 
Tournay of Walloon, Flanders, one of the most ancient towns in Europe, as follows : 
** And they called the name of the town Doornwick or Doorwick, signifying in 
Teutonick or old High Dutch, the ancient language of that country, as much as to 
say, Thorntown, or Town of Thorns, it having been built in a wood of thorns and 
enclosed with a hedge of the same. Which name it retains to this day. Accord- 
ingly the Latin name of it is Dornacum, or Tornacum, and the French call it Tornay, 
or Tournay.”’ 

In Howard’s “‘ Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica,’’ 1868, p. 80, it is said that 
**a colony of Flemings and Walloons settled in Halifax, Yorkshire, and the neigh- 
borhood, about the fifteenth century,’’ and “‘ a list of the names of these families ”’ 
is asked for. 1818. 


Brstiocrapny.—Among the books lately presented to the Library of the New- 
Encianp Hisroric-GeneaLocicaL Society A ag Mod Shipwreck | and of 
other | disasters at Sea. | &c. Brunswick, Me. 1823.’’ ‘The only interest of this 
volume is that it was one of the earliest attempts of President Allen, of Bowdoin 
College, the compiler of the ‘‘ American Biographical Dictionary,” and was known 
among the Bowdoin students as his ‘‘ Essay on Sheep-racks.”’ 1818. 


*¢ E Prvurisus Uncau.’’—* On the 4th of July, 1776, the very day of Independence, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson were appointed a committee 
to prepare a device for a Great Seal. They were the identical committee that had 
already reported the Declaration of Independence itself. ‘Their report on the seal 
was made 10th August, 1776. Questions of detail intervened, and no conclusion 
was reached until 13th June, 1782, when the present seal was adopted, being the 
American bald eagle, with the olive branch in one talon, and a bundle of thirteen 
arrows in the other, and in his beak a scroll bearing the inscription, E pluribus 
Unum.”’ From whence did our fathers derive this motto? This is a question 1 
have been often asked ; and unable satisfactorily to myself to answer the query, I 
refer it to the readers of the RecisTEr. 

It has been suggested that as about the time of the Revolution, the Gentleman’s 
Siping had a popular circulation in the colonies, the motto may have been adopt- 
ed from the motto on the ng ey of that serial. The title to the first volume of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731, has the device of a hand grasping a bunch of flowers 
and the motto ‘‘ £ pluribus Unum.” And on the title to the first or January num- 
ber, and all the subsequent numbers of the first volume, is the motto, Prodesse et 
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Delectare. The title of the Magazine says that its contents are ‘‘ Collected chiefly 
from the public papers by Sylvanus Urban.”’ 

On the title to the second vol. (1732), the two mottoes are united thus :— 

** Prodesse et delectare. [Device ofa hand grasping a bouquet.) E Pluribus Unum.” 

And these united mottoes are continued on the title pages of the Magazine in 1833, 
a hundred years later, after which their use was discontinued. There were, however, 

me changes in the intervening years. From 1786 to ‘88 the volumes bore the 
mottoes without the device. From 1789 to 94, the device but no mottoes. In 1798, 
the mottoes but no device. In 1808, the device was changed from a hand grasping a 
bouquet to a vase filled with fruit and flowers, and this device with the mottoes, as 
established in 1732, was continued on all the volumes of the Magazine from 1808 to 
1832. In 1834 a new series was commenced, and the old mottoes abandoned. 

Now if the committee on the Great Seal took our motto from the title of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, where it is certainly to be found as early as 1731, forty-six years 
previous to its adoption by them, where did Sylvanus Urban, or Mr. Cave the Edi- 
tor, find and use it to express the manner in which its contents had been gathered 
from the many papers of the day? ; 

A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine for Feb., 1868, traces the origin of our motto to 
a Latin poem, ascribed to Virgil. He says :—‘‘ Perhaps in the minds of those who 
first chose it to express the peculiar character of our government it had no definite 
origin. It may have been manufactured for the occasion. Certain it is, when it 
was first used in the report of the committee of congress, Aug. 7, 1776, as the epi- 
graph of the public seal, it was a phrase too familiar or too plain to need explana- 
tion or authority. But whether remembered, or re-invented on that occasion, almost 
the exact words occur in a Latin poem called Moretum, ascribed to Virgil, but which 
is not usualby found in his collected works. It isa vivid description of an ancient 
Italian peasant’s morning-meal, with incidental suggestions of his mode of life gene- 
rally. ‘The moretum is a species of pottage made of herbs and cheese, which with 
the help of his servants he concocts before dawn. He grinds up the various mate- 
rials in a pestle. Then says the poet:— | 

‘It manus in gyrum, paullatim singula vires 
Dependunt propries ; color est E PLURIBUS UNUS.’ 

This poem has been seldom noticed.’’ P. 

[Norz.—Of the only complete set of this work, which we have examined, the first 
three volumes are of the fourth edition, but the subsequent volumes are of the first 
edition. In this set we find vols. 1 to 54 (1731 to 1784), inclusive, have the mottoes 
and device thus: Propesse & Detecrare. [Device of a hand grasping a bouquet. ] 
E Prurtsus Unum. Vol. 55 (1785) has neither mottoes nor device. Wherever the 
mottoes occur after this, down to vol. 92 — , the mottoes are ProprEsse Et DELEc- 
TARE—E Pivurisus Unum. Parts 2 of vol. 59 (1789), of vol. 61 (1791), of vol. 66 
(1796), of vol. 67 (1797), of vol. 73 (1803), and of vol. 74 (1804), have the mottoes 
only. In other respects the above statement is correct.—Eb.] 


Merritt, Haynes anv Assot.—The following information concerning these fami- 
lies was given, in 1846, by Benjamin Merrill, Esq., of Salem, now deceased. Such 
statements, by aged people, are worth preserving, as they are frequently of assistance 
to genealogists in supplying missing links in the family chain; but they should be 
received with great caution, unless they are found to be supported by other evidence. 
_ A pedi of the Haynes family, descendants of Jonathan Haynes, of Haverhill, 
is printed in the Recisrer, anée, vol. ix. p. 349. 

_ The genealogy of the Abbot family, here noticed, was published in 1847, at Boston, 
in an octavo of 197 pages. 

The notes at the end of Benjamin Merrill’s statement, are by R. E. Merrill, of 
Newtonville, Mass. Ep. 

‘* The two Merrills who first came over soon after 1630, John and Nathaniel, both 
settled in Newbury. John had no children but daughters, so that all the descend- 
ants bearing the name of Merrill, came from 

1. NatuanieEL, who had 6 children: Nathaniel, John, Abraham, Daniel, Abel 

and Susanna. 

2. His son Daniel continued to live in Newbury till he had 7 children: John, born 

1674; Sarah, 1677; Ruth, 1681; Moses and Martha, twins, 1683; Thomas, 
1684; Stephen, 1688. Daniel then removed to Salisbury, and afterwards to 
Haverhill, with his son. 

3. John had 13 children: Abraham, John, Thomas, Mary, Daniel (who died in- 

fants), Daniel, Ruth, Hannah, Gideon, Nanny, Humphrey, Martha and Mary. 
Vout. XXIII. 
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4. John (who was born 1704) married Jan. 15, 1722, Lydia Haynes (this 
John and Lydia were my grandparents). They had 4 children, born at Ha- 
verhill: Thomas (my father!) born Feb. 3, 1723; John, Nov. 25, 1725, kill- 
ed by Indians at Ticonderoga in 1758; Moses, born Sept. 27, 1727; and 
Lydia, Nov. 30, 1728. John then removed to Concord, N. H., where 

5. Nathaniel,? Jonathan, Hannah, and Abigail, were born. I have no dates of 
their birth. 

The —~ family never lived in Salem, but — . 

1, JonaTrHan Haynes in 1633 settled in Newbury ; removed to Haverhill in 1692; 
was killed by Indians Feb. 22, 1698. 

2. The oldest son, Tuomas, died there, 1771, aged 91. 

3. Thomas’s daughter, Lyp1a, was married to my grandfather, John Merrill. 


JoserH, brother of Lydia, had 23 children, one of whom, ExizaBetH, was mother 
of Judge Daniel A. White, of Salem, one of our most respectable citizens. He and 
I are second cousins ; his grandfather and my grandmother having been brother and 
sister. 
The Abbot family are now preparing a genealogy. The Merrills are tangled up 
with the Abbots, for my father’s first and fourth wives were Abbots.” 
(Signed) Bens. MERRILL. 


‘¢ Tre New-York GENEALOGICAL AND BroGRAPHICAL Society ’’—was recently organ- 
ized in the city of New-York. The objects of this society are stated to be: ‘* To 
discover, procure, preserve and perpetuate whatever may relate to Genealogy and 
Biography, and more particularly to the genealogies and biographies of families, 
persons and citizens associated and identified with the State of New-York.” 

President, Henry Reed Stiles, M.D., of Brooklyn. egy see A Secretary and 
Librarian, William Frederic Holcombe, M.D., of the city of New-York. Treasurer, 
Samuel Smith Purple, M.D., of the city of New-York. . 


Story—Srorer.—Joseph Storer and Jeremiah Storer, both of Wells, Me., convey 
all their interest in certain lands in Dover, N. H., ‘‘ being the ancient possession of 
our father William Storer, late of Dover, deceased,’’ to Samuel Cromwell, April 5, 
1710. The lands described in this deed, are the same owned by William Story, of 
Dover, at his decease in 1658 (ante, vol. viii. page 130). Cc. W. T. 


Maxii1ian or Bavyarta.—Was Maximilian of Bavaria with the regiment ‘‘ Deux- 
ponts”’ in America? ’ 

The editor of Count William de Deuxpont’s Campaign in America disputes this 
fact. In the Memoirs, Correspondence and Manuscripts of Lafayette, published by his 
family, Vol. 2, page 113, this passage occurs, in a letter to Gen. Washington : ‘* Now 
lam on my way to the Deux Ponts, where resides our friend, the future Elector of 
Bavaria,’’ and a note says—The same who was in the service of France, in the corps 
of Rochambeau, was called Prince Max, and was the late King of Bavaria. 

He was colonel proprietaire of the regiment ‘‘ Deuxponts”’ in 1781. See French 
Army lists. F. 8, D. 


Suvcutar Instance or Lonceviry.—In the burial-ground, belonging to Chelsea 
College, near the entrance, is the following singular epitaph : 

** Here rests William Hiseland, a veteran, if ever soldier was, who merited well a 
pension, if long service be a merit, having served upward of the days of man; an- 
cient, but not superannuated ; engaged in a series of wars, civil as well as foreign, 
yet maimed or worn out by neither. His complexion was fresh and florid ; his health 

ale and hearty ; his memory exact and ready. In stature he exceeded the military 
size; in strength he surpassed the prime of youth; and what rendered his age still 
more patriarchal, when above a hundred years old, he took unto him a wife. Read, 
fellow-soldiers, and reflect that there is a spiritual warfare as well as a warfare tem- 
poral. Born the Ist of August, 1620; died the 17th of February, 1732, aged 112.”’— 
Lyson’s Environs of London, vol. 2, part 1, p. 96. 


? Benjamin Merrill was for many years a lawyer in Salem, Mass., and died about twenty 
years since. 

2 Nathaniel Merrill (my grandfather) removed to Fryeburg (Maine), and had, I think, 12 
children :—John, Moses, Nathaniel, Isaac (my father), James, Sarah, Doily, Thos. Haynes, 
Samuel, Nancy, Betsey, and Ruth. These all lived in that section of country. I am una- 
ble to trace any of the brothers or sisters of Nathaniel Merrill. 
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Mrs. Mary (Warp) Woopsrince.—The date of the death of this lady * wife 
of Rev. Benjamin bedagpane of Windsor, Ct., Bristol, R. I.,and Medford, Mass.), 
is given by Mr. Savage, and I think by all other writers who have noticed it, except 

-Mr. Chase, as October 11, 1680. This is five years too early, as is shown by her 
tomb-stone still standing in Bristol, R. I. The following copy of the inscription on 
this stone was made by W. E. Woodbridge, of Glen Falls, N. Y., June 4, 1868. 
The monument is described by him as a horizontal slab of red treestone about 30 in. 
by 68 inches, the lines of lettering being cut lengthwise of the stone. It formerly 
stood in the old ‘‘ Common ”’ burial ground, but has been removed to the side of the 
fine edifice of the Congregational church. The inscription is remarkable, among 
those of so early a date, for the entire absence of titles : 


HERE LYETH THE BODY OF 
MARY THE WIFE OF 
BENJAMIN WOODBRIDGE 
DECEASED OCT 11 1685. 

THEN BRISTOL LOST A FRIEND - - A - - ARTE - - 





A LOVELY PATTERN - - - - - - IN LIFE - - - D 
- - DREADFVL---- - - - -*= . = = 
BEHOLD - - - - - - = *#© . -#% © = 











Rev. Benjamin and any o_- Woodbridge, had five children, viz.: 1. Eliza- 
abeth, b. April 31, 1673; d. Dec. 6, 1729; m. Ist, Rev. John Clark, 2d, Rev. John 
Odlin. 2. Benjamin, died early. 3. Hon. Dudiey, of Barbadoes, b. Sept. 7, 1677 ; 
H. C. 1696; d. Feb. 11, 1720. 4. Benjamin, of Boston, b. Oct. 12, 1680. 5. Rev. 
Samuel, of East Hartford, Ct., b. about 1683; H.C. 1701; d. June 9, 1746. 

Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge married at Hingham, Aug. 31, 1686, a second wife, 
Mrs. Deborah Tarlton, widow of Henry Tarlton, and daughter of Daniel Cushing, 
who survived him. J. Ww. D. 


Cot. Pircarrn.—[October] ‘‘ 28. At the commissioners house in Chatham dock- 
yard, after a long illness, Col. Pitcairn, of the 38th regiment of foot. He wasa gen- 
tleman much respected ; son-in-law of Commissioner roby 5 son of the late Major 
Pitcairn, of the Chatham marines, who was unfortunately killed at the battle of 
Bunker’s-hill, in the beginning of the American war ; and nephew of the late Dr. P. 
of London.’’— Gentleman’s Magazine, November, 1797. 








MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 


Freeman=Bacon.—At the residence of 

the bride’s father, in Boston, June 8, 

1869, by Rev. Frederick Freeman, of 

Sandwich, assisted by Rev. George D. 

Johnson, of Boston, George A. Freeman, 

4 of Boston, to Mary A., daughter of Wil- 
liam Bacon. 


DEATHS. 


Aten, Hon. Charles, at his residence in 
Worcester, Mass., Aug. 6, 1869, after a 
prolonged illness, aged 72 years. For 
many years Judge Allen held an emi- 
nent position at the bar of Massachusetts 
and in public life. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1815, and began his practice 
in New-Braintree, He soon after remov- 
ed to Worcester and became a partner of 
Hon, John Davis, who was then and for 





many years after active and distinguish- 
ed in public affiirs. From 1829 to 1837 
Mr. Allen represented the town of Wor- 
cester in one or the other branch of the 
State legislature. In 1842 he served with 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence and Hon. John 
Mills on the commission for the settle- 
ment of the north-eastern boundary, and 
received from Mr. Webster, at that time 
Secretary of State, the most cordial ac- 
knowledgment of the value and impor- 
tance of his services. The same year lie 
was appointed a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, but resigned two years 
later. He was nominated by Governor 
Briggs to the Supreme bench in 1847, 
but declined. His judicial career, in- 
terrupted in 1844, was resumed in 1858, 
when he was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court for the County of 
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Suffolk, and Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of the Commonwealth at the time 
of the reérganization in 1860. He held 
this position till the spring of 1867, when 
on account of failing health he was 
forced to retire. Soon after his retire- 
ment, he was stricken with partial paraly- 
sis, from the effects of which he suffer- 
ed till within a few days, when he was 
prostrated by a second and fatal stroke. 

Judge Allen represented the old Ninth 
district in the 31st and 32d Congresses, 
being chosen as one of the first repre- 
sentatives of the free soil party, which 
he contributed more than any other man, 
except, possibly, Senator Wilson, to in- 
itiate and sustain in its early day. He 
was an active and influential member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1853, 
and was one of the delegates from Mas- 
sachusetts to the Péace Congress at 
Washington in 1861. Besides these pub- 
lic offices, he held many places of trust 
and responsibility in the community 
where he resided, and whose respect for 
him was never shaken, even during the 
heated political contests in which he en- 
gaged. At the bar he was the associate 
and peer of many able men, among 
whom he was recognized as a sound and 
learned lawyer, and subsequently as an 
able and upright judge. Upon the plat- 
form he was an impressive speaker; he 
was conscientious in the performance of 
his public duties; and as a citizen was 
above reproach.— Advertiser. 

Cuapman, Hon. Charles, in Hartford, Ct., 
Aug. §, 1869, in the 71st year of his age. 
By his death (says the New-Haven Pal- 
ladium), the bar of Connecticut loses one 
of its ablest members, one who, indeed, 
in some branches of his profession, had 
no superior. His ready and incisive 
wit, his boundless fertility of resources 
in the conduct of a trial, and his happy 
facility of expression often rising into 
rare eloquence, will long be remembered. 
With a jury Mr. Chapman was almost 
unequalled. His clear statement of a 
case at once won their confidence and 
was in itself an argument. In criminal 
trials his engagement came to be looked 
upon as tantamount to an acquittal, and 
it was in that branch of his profession 
that he achieved his greatest triumphs. 
Though no man in the State had greater 
power of stinging satire or used it more 
frequently or with better effect in plead- 
ing than did Mr. Chapman, his character 
was one of rare geniality and amiability. 
He was essentially kind-hearted, full of 
jest and pleasant anecdotes, which he 
told admirably, and to the last a delight- 
ful companion. 

Few men so long retained the buoy- 
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ancy and light-heartedness of youth. 
His mental powers outlived his physical 
strength, and till within a few months, 
when failing health compelled him to 
retire from practice, he was as keen and 
dangerous an antagonist in the courts 
as in his youth, It is a preeious quality 
of genius that it never grows old, and 
all the brilliant faculties which had dis- 
tinguished Mr. Chapman during his long 
and successful career were his to the 
last» day he appeared in the harness of 
the profession he so muchadorned. His 
name and fame will long be cherished in 
the annals of the Connecticut bar, and it 
is to be hoped a permanent record of his 
life will be compiled by some one com- 
petent for the task. Charles Chapman 
was born at Newtown, co, of Litchfield, 
in June, 1799. He was descended from 
a family which had long been set- 
tled in the State. His father, Asa Chap- 
man, was a lawyer of distinction, a judge 
of the Supreme Court, and at one time 
conducted a law school, from which 
many able lawyers graduated. 

When the rebellion broke out, Mr. 
Chapman at once declared himself for 
the Union and made several able speeches 
on behalf of the government, in one of 
which, delivered in Brewster Hall, in this 
city, at a meeting called to raise troops, 
he declared “that the man who opposed 
the enlistment of men to put down the 
rebellion ought to be buried with his 
face downwards, in token of his infamy.” 
As the war proceeded his tender nature 
shrunk from the inevitable destruction 
of life, and he returned to the democratic 
party, but of late years took no part in 
politics. He leaves three children :— 
Charles R., for years his partner in busi- 
ness, and at present Mayor of Hartford; 
Frances (the widow of Mr. Edward 
Filley), and Charlotte, the wife of Mr. 
Samuel Mclean, a prominent merchant 
of New-York. In an obituary notice, 
the Courant says: 

‘*Mr,. Chapman is almost the last of a 
race of great lawyers in Connecticut. 
Of those who have been in active prac- 
tice within thirty, most of them within 
twenty years, Roger Sherman, of Fair- 
field, Seth P. Staples, Governor Bald- 
win, Dennis Kimberly, Governor Dut- 
ton, of New-Haven; Henry Strong, of 
Norwich; Charles Hawley, of Stamford ; 
Judge Sanford, of New-Milford; Chief 
Justice Church, of New-Milford ; Gov- 
ernor Ellsworth, Chief Justice Williams, 
Chief Justice Storrs and Governor Tou- 
cey, of Hartford, are dead. Wm. Hun- 
gerford of Hartford, and Ralph I, Inger- 
soll of New-Haven, and Judge Seymour 
of Litchfield, have retired from active la- 
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bor. Thomas C, Perkins is the only one 
of the conspicuous lawyers of that gene- 
ration, or we might say two generations, 
who remains in active practice. Mr. 
Perkins has been at the bar, in unre- 
mitting toil and distinguished rank, for 
nearly half a century, and Mr, Chapman 
had practised nearly as long.” 
CamPBELL, Rev. George W., for many years 
pastor of the Congregational church in 
Newbury, Vt.—at his residence in Brad- 
ford, Mass., Feb. 2, 1869, aged 74 years. 
Drxon, Joseph, Esq., in Jersey City, N.J., 
June 21, 1869, aged 71 years. He was 
a most remarkable, not to say extraordi- 
nary man. He made a machine to cut 
files before he attained his majority, 
learned the printer’s trade, afterward that 
of wood engraving, then lithography, 
and afterward studied medicine, and in 
that connection became interested in 
chemistry, becoming finally one of the 
most accomplished and comprehensive 
chemists in the country. He was a 
thorough optician, and had no equal in 
his knowledge of photography. He took 
up the experiments of Daguerre in 1839, 
and was probably the first person to take 
a portrait by the camera. He showed 
Prof. Morse how to take portraits by 
means of a reflector, so that the subjects 
should not appear reversed. Morse tried 
to get the plan patented in Europe. Mr. 
Dixon built the first locomotive, with 
wooden wheels, but with the same dou- 
ble crank now used. He originated the 
process of photo-lithography, and pub- 
lished it years before it was believed to 
be useful. By his process of transfer- 
ring, the old bank notes were easily 
counterfeited, and it was to guard against 
the abuse of his own process that he 
brought out the system of printing in 
colors on the bills, and had the method 
patented, but never received any benefit 
trom the patent, all the banks having 
used it without pay. He perfected the 
system of making collodion for the pho- 
tographers, and assisted Mr. Harrison in 
getting a true system for grinding the 
lenses for camera tubes. He originated 
the anti-friction metal, that has been for 
a great many years known as “ Babbitt 
metal;” and he is the father of the steel 
melting business in this country. 
Lirtie, Charles C., Esq., at his residence 
in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 9, 1869. Mr. 
Little was born in Kennebunk, and at 
the time of his death was about seventy 
years old. Nearly forty years ago, in 
connection with the late James Brown, 
he bought out the old firm of Hilliard 
& Gray, and from that time has been 
known as the senior partner of the largest 
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law publishing firm in the country, Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. He was twice marri- 
ed; first to Miss Hilliard, daughter of 
the late Deacon Hilliard, of Cambridge, 
by whom he had four sons and one 
daughter, who survive him. His second 
wife and widow was Miss Wheaton, 
daughter of Henry Wheaton, the well- 
known writer on international law. Mr. 
Little owned a large amount of real 
estate in Cambridge, and many of the 
fine residences near Dana Hill are due 
to his taste and enterprise. Mr. Little’s 
career as a business man js a long and 
honorable one. Integrity, uprightness 
and great prudence characterized all his 
business transactions, and his conduct 
toward his inferiors was gentlemanly, 
courteous and not overbearing. He was 
one of the most respected citizens of 
Cambridge, and was president of the 
Charles River Bank for years. He was 
also a prominent director of the Union 
Horse Railway and the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company. 


Pierce, Mrs. Abigail—wife of Mr. Nath- 


aniel Pierce, and daughter of the late 
William Wellington, Esq., of Lexing- 
ton, Mass.—in Lexington, July 15, 1869, 
aged 63 yrs. 5 mos. and 4 days. 


Swirt, Stetson Briggs, in South Reading, 


Mass., March 9, 1869, aged 54 years, 2 
months and 15 days. He married Dec. 
22, 1839, Sarah, daughter of David and 
Athelia Smilie, of Bath, Me. He was 
son of Josiah and Elanor (Spooner) 
Swift, of Wareham, Mass., subsequently 
of Farmington, Me. 

Mrs. Elanor (S.) Swift was daughter 
of Cornelius and Elizabeth (Young) 
Spooner, of Dartmouth. Cornelius 8. 
died in service in Revolutionary army, 
having first enlisted in the company of 
Capt. Lucien Page; and marched for 
Roxbury, April 21, 1775, and thence on 
in service. We last find him, on * List 
of men raised in ye county of Bristol to 
serve in the Continental army agreeable 
to a resolve of ye General Court of Mass. 
of Dec. 21, 1781.” Mrs. Elanor (S.) 
Swift was granddaughter of Simpson 
and Sarah (Lenney) Spooner, of Dart- 
mouth; gr.-granddaughter of Isaac and 
Alice Spooner, of Dartmouth, and gr.- 
gr.-granddaughter of William and Han- 
nah (Pratt) Spooner, of Plymouth and 
Dartmouth. T. 8. 


Wanpe tt, Capt. Daniel T., at Greenpoint, 


L. L, June 18, 1869, aged 98 years. 
He was one of the oldest captains of 
Hudson river craft. He saw Major 
Andre executed, and the capture of Stony 
Point by Anthony Wayne. 
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NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. ’ 
[Communicated by Rev. Dorvs CiarkeE, D.D., Historiographer.] 


Orr, Rev. John.—Reyv. John Orr, the great-grandson of John Orr, was a teacher by 
profession, and came to this country from the north of Ireland, and first settled in Lon- 
donderry, N. H. He was of the stock called ‘‘ Scotch-Irish,’’ yet he was a pure Scotch- 
man anda Presbyterian. His "i son, Hon. John Orr, grandfather of the subject 
of this notice, settled in Bedford, N. H., and was one of the worthies of that town. 
He was for many years one of the elders of the church ; justice of the ce and of 
the quorum ; senator of the third district ; counsellor for the county of Hillsborough, 
and many years a representative from Bedford. Hon. Benjamin Orr, the son of John 
of Bedford, and the father of the Rev. John Orr, was born in Bedford, N. H., in 
1772, and was graduated at Dartmouth College. He became an eminent lawyer and 
resided in Brunswick, Me. His wife, the mother of Rev. John Orr, was Elizabeth 
‘Tappan, from Newburyport, and daughter of Capt. Richard Tappan. She was of 
the fourth generation in descent from John Robinson, of Leyden memory. Rev. 
John Orr, lately deceased, was born in Topsham, Me., Sept. 2, 1813; was graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1834 ; studied om sm at Bangor Theo. Seminary, and was 
graduated at that institution in 1838. He preached one year in Vermont, two years 
at Gouverneur, N. Y., where he received a call to settle, but declined. He commenced 
supplying the pulpit at Alfred, Me., in 1844; was ordained and remained there as 
pastor until 1867. A change of residence becoming necessary for his health, he 
came to Melrose in Nov., 1867, for rest. Two months after settling in Melrose, he had 
a severe attack of paralysis, from which he never fully recovered, his mind being 
partially impaired. He died in an apoplectic fit, Jan. 25, 1869. 

He married Mary E. Moore, of Gardiner, Me., in 1842. Their family consisted of 
four children :—Benjamin Orr, now twenty-five years of age ; Elizabeth Gay Orr, 
aged twenty-two years; Annie Moore Orr, aged eighteen years, and John Ham- 
mond Orr, who died in 1858, aged one year. 

Mr. Orr furnished several articles for publication, among which was a tract on 
intemperance, which his parish published. ; 

Mr. Orr had been in the ministry nearly 30 years; and it is quite remarkable that 
his ministry was chiefly agg in one place. He possessed moré than ordinary mental 
> and culture. He was deeply thoughtful, and studious, and seldom left a 
subject till he had reached its depths. He was inclined to shrink from a large con- 
tact with the world, and chose rather the little world of his own household and self- 
communings. Yet his intercourse with his people and brethren was always courte- 
ous, agrecable and profitable. He could not have held his place in that shire town, 
of considerable culture, if he had not possessed high personal excellencies. He was 
conservative in his theology and opinions ; open and zealous in his position ; uncom- 
promising in his views of right, and threats fell powerless at his feet. He held no 
views which he was willing to barter away for personal popularity, or personal posi- 
tion, and he prized above ‘* theologies and questions of government,’’ the truth “‘ as 
it is in Jesus,’’ which he loved to preach, which he beautifully illustrated in his life, 
and in the consolations of which, we trust, he died. 

Mr. Orr was elected a resident member of this society, Feb. 26, 1848. 


Hayes, Hon. Thomas M.—Thomas McCullock Hayes, who was elected a resident 
member of this society, Oct. 2, 1867, was born in Kennebunk-Port, Me., Aug. 18, 
1819, and died in Boston Feb. 1, 1869. 

He was the son of Joseph M. Hayes and Susan (Wilde) Hayes. Joseph, the 
father, was born in Dover, N. H., and descended from a family long settled in that 
place. He settled first in Kennebunk, Me., and afterwards removed to Saco, 
where he died. 

His son, Thomas, graduated at Bowdoin College; studied law, and established 
himself in the practice of his profession at Saco. , Such were the qualities of his 
mind, that he soon rose to eminence at the bar of the county of York. His close and 
cautious logic ; his thorough investigation of all details of the cases which were 
entrusted to his care; his quickness of apprehension ; and a courtesy of demeanor 
towards his associates at the bar, which rarely failed him in his sharpest forensic 
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contests, soon won for him a large measure of public confidence, and the high respect 
of the legal profession. The fame of the young advocate extended beyond the limits 
of the county, and he was called to practise in several other counties in that State. 
His qualities, as a lawyer, developed and expanded with his growing reputation. 
With a riper experience, he rose to the front rank of the bar of Maine, and was 
oinorilent to be among the leaders in his profession. 

Desirous of a still larger field of usefulness, in 1864 he removed to Boston. But 
he did not come here waentied. His reputation came before him. With all the 
disadvantages of an untried position ; with a new clientage to form; and with the 
ablest competitors around him, he was found equal to the task. At the Suffolk bar, 
in the presence of so much legal experience, learning and talent, he early took 
a prominent position. His energy, close study, quick perception, gentlemanly 
bearing, uprightness and honesty soon placed him, in the public estimation, among 
the marked and able members of the legal fraternity in this metropolis. His career 
here was short, but long enough to settle the point that if another decade of years 
had been added to his life, he would have filled out one of those grand old legal repu- 
tations which are cherished among the traditions of the bar of Massachusetts as the 
very acme of professional fame. : 

A meeting of the Suffolk bar’ was called to express their sentiments upon the 
occasion of his sudden departure, of which Hon. Henry W. Paine was chairman, 
and Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., Secretary, and in the resolutions they adopted, the: 
speak of his ‘ patient culture,’’ ‘‘ legal acumen,’’ ‘‘ readiness of apprehension,” 
‘* forensic eloquence,’’ his strict ‘‘ integrity,”’ ‘* polished courtesy,’’ and ‘‘ the 
purity of his professional life.” 

Mr. Hayes had little taste indeed for politics. There was nothing in the structure 
of his mind, or in his moral principles, which allied him to the demagogue or even 
to the mere politician. He lived and moved upon a higher and nobler plane. In 
the year 1854, he was elected to the senate of the State of Maine, and in 1860 he 
was induced to accept the barren honor of a nomination for congress in his native 
district, but there his political career terminated. 

Mr. Hayes was twice married. His first wife was Sarah S. Smith, daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Dolly Smith, of Kennebunk, Me. Their children were: Frederick L., 
Lucy W., and Joseph p. Hayes. The last two have deceased. His second wife 
was Mrs. Mary E. Taylor, whose maiden name was Leavitt. There were no chil- 
dren by the last marriage. 

Mr. Hayes was reared and nurtured in the Calvinistic faith, and the judgment of 
his mature life affirmed the correctness of the principles in which he was educated. 
The suddenness of his departure left little opportunity to test the strength of those 
principles as a support in the final hour. 


Ricwarpson, Joseph, Esq.—Mr. Richardson was born in Durham, New-Ham 
shire; November 24th, 1803, died in Boston, February 24th, 1869, and was buried in 
Mount Auburn cemetery on the 27th. He had reached the age of 65 years and 
three months. 

The subject of this notice was the youngest of eight children. After some expe- 
rience in a country store he was invited to enter a Jarger business establishment in 
Philadelphia, in 1821, at the age of eighteen, where he remained until the partner- 
ship was dissolved by the death of the senior partner, who left him, by will, a small 
legacy in token of his _y- In 1822, he came to Boston, and entered the store of 
the late Thomas West, wholesale grocer on central wharf. He continued with Mr. 
West until his majority, when he was taken into partnership under the firm of 
Thomas West & Co. After Mr. West retired from business Mr. Richardson formed 
a business connection, which proved an unfortunate arrangement. After this he 
did a small commission business with some South-American houses, and latterly 
found employment in the management of a large trust property. He served in the 
oy council one year, but removed from the ward he represented before another 
election. 

Mr. Richardson was twice married. His first wife was Caroline King, only daugh- 
ter of the late Gedney King, of Boston, by whom he had five children, three of whom 
survived him, namely: Caroline K., Sara F.,and Gedney K. His second wife, 
Caroline Mackay, daughter of the late John Mackay, of Boston, survived him. 

Mr. Richardson shunned office and notoriety ; with friends he was genial and kind 
to a remarkable degree, and those who knew him best loved him most. His many 
en and obliging acts will long be remembered by the recipients of his favors. 
> _ singularly guileless and confiding ; greatly too much so for his pecuniary 

vantage. 
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His father, also named Joseph, was born in Boston, December 25th, 1756, and 
after serving in the revolutionary war six years, settled in New-Ham hire, and 
ee i the residue of his life. He was twice wounded in the left arm and 
shoulder. 

His mother was Sarah Hanson, of Dover, N. H.; who was born December 22, 
1762, and died December 19, 1831. 

His grand-parents, on the mother’s side, were: Humphrey Hanson and Joanna 
Watson, both of Dover. Humphrey was born August 27, 1738; married Joanna 
Watson, and died at the age of twenty-seven, leaving two sons and two daughters. 
Joseph Hanson, the father of aye ay married Sarah Scammons, of Saco, Me., 
who died Sept. 2d, 1738, six days after the birth of Humphrey. The Hanson family 
was very numerous, and owned a large share of land about Bute, with plenty of 
the race to inherit it. 

Mr. R.’s paternal grandfather, Philip Richardson, was born, lived and died in Bos- 
ton. His business was that of a ropemaker. ‘‘ Richardson’s Rope Walk’? was well 
remembered by elderly persons living ten years ago. He married Esther Webster, 
daughter of Capt. John Webster, of Boston, designated in those days as a ‘** London 
Captain.’’ She was born March 19th, 1724, and died March 17th, 1810. She sur- 
vived her husband many years. 

Mr. Richardson, the subject of this notice, was elected a resident member of this 
society Oct. 2d, 1862. 


VatenTiIne, David Thomas, Esq., of the city of New-York, died there Feb. 25th, 
1869, aged 67 years. He was born in East Chester, co. Westchester, N. Y., Sept. 15, 
1801. He received a good common school education at the Westchester Academy, 
at White-Plains. At the age of fourteen he went to New-York, and for seven years 
was a grocer’s clerk. In 1821 he was appointed clerk of the Marine Court, 
and in 1837 he was chosen clerk to the common council, which position he 
held, with equal credit to himself and advantage to the city, through all the 
mutations of New-York politics, till 1869, a period of 31 years, when, as he 
thought, he was quite unceremoniously suspended by the election of another gentle- 
man to that office. From that time his health began to wane. About the same 
time his son, a “— young man, was removed from his position of librarian of 
the city library. Whether these events, which were entirely unexpected to the 

ed veteran in the public service, hastened his departure from time, is a question 
upon which different opinions are entertained ; but the simple fact is unquestionable, 
= oy the occurrence of those events, his health failed, and he gradually descend- 

to the ve. 

Mr. Valentine was a man of marked traits of character.’ He was often called 
‘* the brains ”’ of the common council of the city of New-York. 

He was a man of remarkable industry. In 1842 he published the first number of 
his Manual of che Common Council, and continued it till 1868, having issued twenty- 
five volumes of that important statistical and historical work. We have thirteen 
volumes of that valuable work in our own library. These volumes are a storehouse 
of amusing and instructive matter, pertaining to the city of New-York. 

Upon all matters relating to the history of that city, ‘‘ Old Uncle David” was 
an authority, and an authority which the boldest man might well hesitate to call in 

uestion. His love of research, his love of truth, and his proverbial accuracy of 
details, rendered his public services invaluable. His close attention to business 
created, almost of course, some peculiar habits. Though residing in New-York ever 
since the year 1814, ‘‘ it is said he never crossed any of the ferries connecting that 
city with its surroundings since the boats were first driven by steam power. He 
never manifested a desire to leave the city, never saw the inside of a theatre, and 
never attended any place where dramatic representations of any kind were given.” 

His honesty and urbanity were proverbial, and had their root in deep religious 
principle. Fifty-four years ago he connected himself with the Baptist denomination, 
and for nearly twenty-seven years was a deacon of the Baptist ‘Tabernacle Church, 
of which the Rev. Dr. J. Ryland Kendrick is now pastor. At his funeral, Dr. 
Kendrick delivered an appropriate discourse from Acts 13, 36: ‘‘ After having 
served his generation he fell on sleep”; The leading thought of which was: ‘“ The 
dignity ants rewards of a useful Public Life.’’ 

Mr. Valentine was the only anes of the city fg wee who, for ten years 
past, has been admitted to membership in the New-York Historical Society. This 
is a fact of deep significance. 

In addition to his ‘‘ Manual of the Common Council,’’ he published a ‘ History 
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of New-York,”’ which lacks indeed many reminiscences of its earlier career, but which 
is an agreeable volume. 

Mr. Valentine’s personal appearance was peculiarly majestic. His features bore a 
very striking resemblance to those of Washington. 

He was twice married. His first wife was Miss Karnes, who died about seventeen 
years ago. His surviving widow is the daughter of Francis Spicer, Esq. By his 
first wife he had five children, all of whom are still living. 

Mr. Valentine was elected a corresponding member of this society, May 2d, 1855. 


Fotsom, Hon. George.—The Hon. George Folsom, of New-York, was = 
house in Rome, Italy, with all his family, and died suddenly in that city, Mare 
27th, 1869, probably from a renewed attack of paralysis. A letter from him da 
March 23, only four days before his death, reported him better than he had been for 
some time, and that he was able to walk out. 

He was born in Kennebunk, Me., May 23d, 1802. His father Thomas Folsom was 
a native of Exeter, N. H., a jeweller by trade, and of the same family with Gen. 
Nathaniel Folsom, an officer in the old French war, and a member of the continental 
congress. His mother was an Ela, of East-Haverhill, Mass. His father kept a 
tavern in Kennebunk, and moved to Portland in 1809, and followed the same occu- 
pation. George graduated at Harvard College in 1822, and commenced the study 
of law with Ether Shepley, late chief justice of the , court of Maine, in 
Saco ; and while engaged in the study, he prepared the History of Saco and Bidde- 
ford, published in 1830, in which he ora many valuable facts taken from origi- 
nal documents, relating to the early history of these towns and to the State. He 
soon after moved to Worcester, Mass., and established himself in the practice of 
law. His interest in historical studies introduced him at once to the American 
Antiquarian Society, and he was made its librarian, and in 1835, as chairman of the 
publishing committee, edited the 2d volume of its transactions. » 

In a year or two after this he moved to New-York, and engaged in the practice of 
his profession. The same zeal in historical pursuits made his services valuable to the 
the N. Y. Historical Society, which was then in a very languishing condition, but which 
by his unwearied exertions he revived and placed on a new career of prosperity, for 
which it is now conspicuous. In 1838, he delivered two lectures before it on the 
discovery of America by the Northmen ; in 1839, he delivered another lecture before 
it on the life and voyages of Americus Vespucius. In 1839, he was made its libra- 
rian. In 1841, he edited volume i., new series, of the collections of the N. Y. Hist. 
Soc., almost exclusively occupied with the annals of the Dutch colonists, and one of 
the most meritorious and valuable volumes published by that society. In 1842, he 
published ‘* Mexico in 1842,’ 18 mo. In 1843, he made his first visit to Europe, 
and, on his return, published his translation of ‘‘ Letters or Despatches of Hernando 
Cortes,’’ in New-York and London. 

In 1844, he was chosen to the senate of New-York for four years by the American 
party, and became a prominent member. As a member of the court of errors, then 
the highest legal tribunal of the State, his legal discussions and opinions gave him 
a high rank. He was dignified in manners, courteous in deportment and eloquent 
in his addresses. 

In 1846, he delivered the anniversary discourse before the Maine Historical Soci- 
ety, of which he was an early member. His principal — were the discovery and 
colonization of Maine, with notices of Sir F. Gorges, and the other prominent ad- 
venturers in the voyages to our shores, and their various fortunes. rges, a8 the 
proprietor of the province and the most active agent in the settlement of the territo- 
ry, received ample commendation and illustration. The discourse was very able, 
and was published in the 2d volume of the Maine Hist. Coll., and in a separate 
pamphlet-form, with valuable notes. 

_In 1850, he was appointed charge d’affaires to the Netherlands, and there availed 
himself of the facilities the place and his mission afforded, to pursue his investi, 
tions into the Dutch history of New-York. His interest in historical studies 
never ceased while his health enabled him to pursue them, and his pen followed the 
activity of his mind in spreading their fruits before the public. Among his later 
performances was a lecture before the New-York Historical Society, on the life. 
character and services of Col. Barré, of the British parliament, in which he showed 
the gee services rendered by him in parliament to the cause of America in the 
revolution. . 

Mr. Folsom married a daughter of Benjamin Winthrop, and granddaughter of 
Petrus Stuyvesant, who united in her person the blood of ay Stuyvesant of New- 
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York and Gov. Winthrop of Massachusetts, and also of Gov. Winthrop of Con- 
necticut. She died three or four years ago, leaving a son and two daughters, who 
survive their father, and were with him at Rome, at his death. The son married, in 
1867, Miss Fuller, daughter of William H. Fuller, Esq., and niece of Margaret 
(Fuller) d’Ossili. They have one child, born in 1868. 

=! ‘olsom received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Vermont 
in 1860. 

He was elected a corresponding member of this society, October 14, 1845. 


Anprew, Hon. John Albion, LL.D. For memoir, see ante, pp. 1—12. 
Porter, Hon. Chandler Eastman. For memoir, see ante, pp. 61—66. 
Fow te, William Bentley, . For memoir, see ante, pp. 11I—117. 
BELL, Hon. Samuel Dana, LL.D. For memoir, see ante, pp. 249—-253. 
Fiercuer, Hon. Calvin. For memoir, see ante, pp. 377—391. 


PrRocEEDINGS. 


Boston, Wednesday, June 2, 1869. A stated meeting was held at the rooms of 
the society, at 3 o’clock, P.M. The president in the chair. Mr. Albert H. Hoyt 
was chosen secretary, pro tempore. 

The librarian, Mr. Wm. J. Foley, reported that since the last meeting the society 
had received donations of seventeen bound volumes and twenty-nine pamphlets ; a 
MS. sermon preached by Rev. Moses Parsons, of Byfield, Mass.; a bronze medallion 
portrait of General Washington, and three large photographs. The first of these 
resents a view of ‘* The old tavern-stand of Capt. Levi Pease, in Shrewsbury 
ass.’? Mr. Pease was a pe be in his day ; he established and ran a line o: 
— between Shrewsbury and Boston, which was the first in Massachusetts, and 
probably the first in the colonies. He procured a charter for the firet turnpike road 
which was granted in Massachusetts. The second photograph gives a view of the 
** Old Homestead of Major-General Artemas Ward, where he lived and died, in 
Shrewsbury, Mass.’’? The third brings before the eye ‘‘ The old homestead of the late 
Capt. Clap, Willow court, Dorchester, Mass., occupied for a time by soldiers of the 
Revolution.’”? This house is now the home of Miss Catharine Clap, daughter of the 
afore-named, and now in the eighty-eighth year of her age, and the only survivor of 
the family. For these photographs, and the medallion portrait of Washington, the 
society is indebted to W. A. Brigham, Esq., of Boston, who recently gave the soci- 
ety a beautiful photographic ¥ my of the ‘* Old homestead of the Rev. Peter 

hitney, of Northborough, Mass., the historian of the county of Worcester.’’ 

Among the volumes are ‘* The Mount Vernon Papers,’’ the gift of Miss Martha 
A Quincy, of Boston ; Durrie’s ‘‘ Alphabetical Index to American Genealogies and 
Pedigrees, contained in State, County and ‘Town Histories,’’ the gift of Mr. 
Thomas Lang, of Malden, Mass. ; a copy of Mr. Drake’s very valuable * Annals of 
Witchcraft,”’ just published, poseeunel by the author; and ‘Selections from the 
Public Documents of the Province of Nova-Scotia, published under a Resolution of 
the House of Assembly, passed March 15, 1865. Edited by Thomas C. Akins, D.C.L., 
Commissioner of Public Records,”’ the gift of the Government of Nova-Scotia. 

The corresponding secretary the Rev. E. F. Slafter, reported that he had received 
letters accepting membershi from the following gentlemen: James L. Alexander, 
M.D., of Belmont, Mass. ; Col. Joshua Winslow Peirce, of Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Messrs. Daniel Denny, George Bigelow Chase, Col. James W. Sever, Gen. George 
Bernard Drake, Charles Dudley Homans, M.D., all of Boston; and Isaac Borden 
Chase, of Fall River. 

The historiographer, Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., read a biographical sketch of the 
late Rev. Pliny Holton White, A.M., a life member, who died at his residence in 
Coventry, Vt., on the 24th of April last. Mr. White, at the time of his death, was 
the president of the Vermont Historical Society, and in matters pertaining to local 
and Mamsaghienl history was, probably, the best informed of the citizens of that State. 

The board of directors nominated three gentlemen for resident membership, who 
were elected. 

Rev. E. Sumner Atwood, of Salem, Mass., then read a very carefully prepared 
paper on the ‘* Part which the town of Needham, Mass., took in the revolutionary 
war.’’ The admirable manner in which this, hitherto overlooked but very impor- 
tant, chapter in our local history was presented, called forth the warmest commen- 


dations of the meeting. . 
Rev. George E. Day, D.D., Professor of the Hebrew Language and Biblical Theo- 
logy in Yale University, and a resident member of the society, addressed the meet- 
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ing in meee to his visit, some years ago, to Leyden, and the results of his investi- 
gations there, in company with Rev. Dr. Dexter, concerning the residence and burial 
place of John Robinson, the ‘ Pilgrim,”’ and gave a detailed and interesting ac- 
count of the circumstances connected with their placing a memorial tablet in the 
outer wall of the house now standing on the site of that once occupied by Mr. 
Robinson. Professor Day suggested the propriety of this society’s availing itself 
of the opportunity also quniel, of placing a mural tablet, commemorative of Mr. 
Robinson, in Peter’s church, Leyden, where he was buried. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and report upon the su tion of Professor Day, 
viz.: Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, George E. Day, D.D., J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., 
Winslow Lewis, M.D., Lucius R. Paige, D.D., Timothy Farrar, LL.D., Dorus 
Clarke, D.D., and Jobn H. Sheppard, , 
The thanks of the Society were voted to the donors of books, &¢., above named. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; or Illustrations, by Pen 
and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics and Traditions 
of the Last War for American Independence. By Benson J. Lossixe. 
With Several Hundred Engravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, 
chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. New-York: Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers. 1869. Royal 8vo. pp. 1084. 


Mr. Lossing is well known to our readers, and to the reading community generally, as an 
accurate and pains-taking historical writer. His Pictorial Field-Book of the American 
Revolution, of which this is a continuation, is one of the most fascinating ks upon that 
period in the history of our country that has yet been produced. Its animated and graceful 
style, its new and interesting facts and its beautiful and appropriate pictorial illustrations, 
give freshness to a familiar subject, and even re-awaken an interest in the narrative among 
those who have been wearied by monotonous repetitions of the incidents of those days. 

In order to prepare himself for his present task, Mr. Lossing tells us, in his preface, that 
he “ has travelled more than ten thousand miles in this country and the Canadas, with note- 
book and pencil in hand, visiting places of historic interest connected with the war of 1812, 
from the great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, gathering up, recording and delineating eve 
thing of special value, not found in books, illustrative of the subject, and making himself 
familiar with the topography and incidents of the battle-fields of that war. Access to the 
archives of government, state and national, and to private collections, was freely given him ; 
and from the lips of actors in the events of that struggle he received the most interesting in- 
formation concerning it, which might have perished with them.” 

The course which the author has adopted has some striking advantages over the manner 
in which history is usually written. It will be perceived that while he has not neglected 
published documents, the public archives and other sources of history commonly resorted 
to for facts, he has, at the same time, taken great pains to consult the scattered historical 
materials which remain in private hands all over the country. He has sought to make 
himself familiar not only with the events themselves, but likewise with the scenes where 
those events occurred. He has visited those scenes, and by the magic touch of his pencil 
has transferred them to his own pages for the instruction of his readers. The traditions of 
the spot, the narratives of the actors themselves or their relatives or acquaintances, and 
everything else concerning them which an intelligent curiosity could suggest, has here been 
carefully garnered up. The various squibs and caricatures of the day have not been for- 
gotten, but have been used and frequently reproduced to illustrate the times and show the 
feelings of the people. 

Fairness and candor are prominent characteristics of Mr. Lossing’s writings. His whole 
o- appears to be to present to his readers an unvarnished narrative of the events them- 
selves. He maligns no man’s character for the purpose of producing an effect, and, if he 
errs at all, he errs on the side of charity. 

Among the natives of Boston, who distinguished themselves in the war of 1812, and are 
honorably mentioned in this work, we notice the following: in the Navy—Com. David 
Porter, who commanded the renowned frigate Essex in her memorable and final cruise in 
the Pacific ocean; Lieut. James Sigourney, who commanded the schooner-of-war, Asp, in 
defence of which vessel, in Chesapeake bay, he gallantly fell sword in hand; and Midship- 
man Lewis Henchman, brother of Dr. Henchman, who, when a mere stripling, was in the 
engagement between the frigates United States and Macedonian. In the Army—Col. 
Thomas Aspinwall, who gallantly fought in repelling the attack of Sir George Prevost on 
Sackett’s Harbor, and afterwards commanded a regiment in the desperate sortie from Fort 
Erie, under Gen. Gaines, in which conflict he lost an arm, and who is now spending the 
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close of an honorable life among us; Maj. Abraham Eustis, who fought at the capture of 
York and in other actions; Capt. Samuel D. Harris, who commanded the squadron of 
cavalry in the battle of Chippewa; Capt. Thomas Harrison, who lost a leg at that battle; 
Capt. David S. Townsend, who at the battle of Chrystler’s Field also lost a leg; Capt. 
Alexander C. W. Fanning, distinguished in the battles of Sackett’s Harbor, Chippewa, Fort 
Erie, &c.; Col. Josiah Snelling, distinguished in the battles of Tippecanoe, Brownstown, 
and other places, in honor of whom Fort Snelling was named; and Maj. John Mountfort, 
brother of George Mountfort, Esq., late U. S. Consul to Crete, who won distinction in the 
battles of York, Fort George and Plattsburgh, and in some of the severe encounters 
between the hostile fleets on Lake Ontario, having volunteered with his company, and served 
with them as marines in Com. Chauncey’s flag-ship, “Gen. Pike.” Four of the above 
named officers were natives of the “ North End,” namely, Com. Porter, Col. Snelling, 
Maj. Mountfort and Lieut. Sigourney. 

Among those born in the vicinity of Boston, who distinguished themselves in this war, 
we notice the following: Capt. Alexander S. Brooks, at the battle of Plattsburgh, and his 
brother Lieut. John Brooks, of the Marine corps, a graduate of Harvard College, who fell 
in the battle of Lake Erie on board of Perry’s flagship; Capt. Abraham F. Hull, son of 
Gen. Hull, who peed fell in the battle of Chippewa, and Maj. Joseph Grafton, who 
fought in the battle of Chrystler’s Field. 

The present volume is brought out in an uniform style with the two volumes on the revo- 
lution. Like that work, it is profusely illustrated with engravings, the number in this work 
being over eight hundred. The book cannot fail to be liberally patronized. J. W. De 


Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts. By Grorcze H. Moors, 
Librarian of the New-York Historical Society, and Corresponding 
Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


That slavery existed in Massachusetts in her Colonial and Provincial state, every 
well informed person will admit; and the fact of its existence, with all its aggravating 
and extenuating circumstances, should be stated by every historian who treats upon 
the subject. Mr. Moore, in the work before us, has been very careful to present the 
evidence of the existence of slavery, but has neglected to furnish any proof that slavery 
existed here in a modified form. Nay, while he has apparently taxed his industry to 
collect evidence, and has shown great skill in collecting expressions and terms, showing 
slavery in the most odious form; he has failed to let one word fall, which would 
in any degree extenuate the evil. On the contrary, he says of the legislation of 
Massachusetts, ‘It sanctions the Slave Trade, and the perpetual bondage of Indians 
and Negroes, their children, and their children’s children, and entitles Massachusetts to 
precedence over any and all the other colonies in similar legislation. It anticipates by 
many years any thing of the sort to be found in the statutes of Virginia, or Maryland, 
or South Corolina; and nothing like it is to be found in the cotemporary codes of her 
sister colonies in New-England.” 

This quotation from his eighteenth page shows us in advance what may be expected 
from Mr. Moore on this subject. He takes no note of the fact that the slaves were 
few in number, that they were mostly employed in families, and were treated 
like the other domestics; that they enjoyed the same marriage and religious privi- 
leges as the whites; united with the same churches, and sat at the same communion 
table with their masters. On the contrary when he finds any fact, circumstance 
or law to mitigate the evils of slavery, he appears to labor hard to show that it is no 
exception to the iron rule of slavery, and contains no evidence that the people had any 
aversion to the institution. 

In 1641, the General Court passed the following law on the subject of slavery: “It is 
ordered that there shall never be any bond slavery, villinage or captivity among us, unless 
it be lawful captives taken in just war, and such strangers as willingly sell themselves or 
are sold to us. And these shall have all the libergies and Christian usages which the 
law of God, established in Isracl, concerning such persons, doth require. ‘This exempts 
none from servitude who shall be judged thereto by ——., 

Though Mr. Moore says that this enactment does not afford “ a trace of anti-slavery senti- 
ment,” yet I believe that every unbiassed person will view it in another light. In the first 

lace, it will be seen that this statute does not establish or create slavery. On the contrary 
t absolutely prohibits it, except in some cases. These exceptions we propose to examine. 

1. “ Lawful captives taken in just wars.” During the war with the Pequots in 1637 some 
of ‘the Indians that fell into the hands of the Colony were sold as slaves ; and a few cases 
of the kind occurred in the Narragansett war some thirty years later. Nowit is well known 
that the enslaving of prisoners of war was common at that day. Thousands of prisoners 
taken by Cromwell were sold as slaves, and many were sold in this country as late as 1650. 
Besides, it is a well established principle in the law of nations, that in war you can right- 
fully retaliate, when the enemy misuses your soldiers which fall into his hands. If he 
murders them or enslaves them, you may lawfully’treat his in the same way. It is well 
known that the Pequots and the Narragansetts either put to death or enslaved our people, 
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men, women and children, whenever they were made prisoners; and whenever we sold any 
of them into bondage, we only acted on a principle recognized to be right at that day, and 
scarcely discarded at the present day by the laws of war. Besides, the well known treach- 
ery of the Indians forbid any thing like an exchange of prisoners; and the feeble, distress- 
ed state of the Colony at that period, rendered it exceedingly difficult and dangerous to 
retain, in their midst, prisoners as treacherous and ruthless as these savages were known to 
be. Under all the circumstances of the case, we see nothing in the conduct of our fathers, 
in this om which needs to bring a blush upon the cheek of their sons. 

2. Another exception to the prohibitions is those adjudged to servitude by authority. 
This class of slaves were nothing more nor less than offenders, who had a fair trial, and 
were sentenced to servitude for a limited period, on the same principle that our courts ad- 
judge men to prison at the present day. In this age we send offenders to the penitentiary— 
to prisons erected for the express purpose, where the convict is shut out from society, and 
the converse of men. But in the early days of the Colony, they had no such places of con- 
finement; and when persons were guilty of theft and other crimes they were bound over to 
some suitable person, named by the court, to serve for the time specified. That this was 
the character of the servitude to which some were adjudged by authority, will be seen by 
the Colonial Records. 

** At a quarter Court, holden at Boston, Dec. 4, 1638, William Andrews, having made an 
assault upon Henry Coggan, and struck him divers blows, and wickedly conspired against 
the life of his master, was censured to be severely whipped, and delivered up as a slave to 
whom the Court shall appoint.” 

Here is an offence which would send a man to the State prison, in this or any of the 
neighboring States, at the present day. In 1638, he was adjudged to servitude. If the 
above brief record of the Court were all we knew of the case, we should not be able to de- 
termine the character or the period of the servitude. There is, however, one intimation 
which shows that he could not be bought and sold in the market. He was “to be delivered 
up as a slave to whom the Court shall appoint””—showing that the Court would see to it, 
that the convict had a suitable master. But a subsequent entry casts a flood of light upon 
this whole subject. ‘At a quarter Court held at Boston, Sept. 3, 1639, William Andrews, 
who was formerly committed to slavery for his ill and insolent carriage, is released (upon 
his good carriage) from slavery, and put to Mr. Endicott, he promising to pay Mr. Henry 
Coggan (the person eounabted} £8. 10s. Andrews to serve Mr. Endicott the rest of his 
time.” This example defines the character of the servitude. It seems that Andrews was 
put upon his good behavior, and within nine months was released from slavery—by paying 
a fine of £8. 10s.; and laboring the rest of the period for Mr. Endicott. This treatment is 
quite as favorable as the convicts of this day would receive at Charlestown or Sing Sing. 

Another case found in the Colony Records shows the character of this servitude. 

Gyles Player was, in 1638, ‘judged to slavery for House breaking and theft;” but this 
could not have been perpetual, for in 1640, for stealing from the Deputy Governor and 
Lieut. Davenport, this same Gyles Player is by order of the Court “‘ committed to them till 
they be satisfied.” From these examples, it is manifest that this species of slavery was 
nothing more than sentencing criminals to labor for a certain period, as a punishment for 
their offences. The same in principle as is practised at this day by every State in the Union. 

It will be seen that the statute of 1641 prohibits slavery, except where strangers sell 
themselves, or are prisoners taken in a just war, or when men are condemned to servitude 
as a punishment for crimes of which they are duly convicted. This provision is an express 
prohibition of hereditary slavery ; for the children of slaves could not possibly fall within 
either of these exceptions. They could not have sold themselves, they were not prisoners 
captured in war, nor were they adjudged to servitude for crimes of which they were con- 
victed. This fact is very important in the history of slavery in Massachusetts. Though 
Mr. Moore labors hard to make it appear that the statute of 1641 establishes hereditary 
slavery, we prefer to take the decision of Chief Justice Parsons, backed up as he was by 
all the Judges of the Supreme Court. (See Reports, 4 Mass. pp. 127, 128; 16 Mass. p. 75; 
13 Mass. p. 552; 10 Cush. p. 410; Quincy Reports, p. 29.) We admit that children of slaves 
were in many instances continued in servitude, and were often returned among the assets of 
deceased persons; but this no more proves that children could be thus held lawfully, than 
the sale of intoxicating liquors proves that it is done legally under the prohibitory law. 

The Colony also passed at an early day a stringent law against the slave trade. In 1645, 
James Smith, a member of the church in Boston, brought in two slaves and sold them. 
Sir Richard Saltonstall made a strong appeal to the Court, and it was ordered that the ne- 
groes who had been brought from Africa, should be sent back without delay, and that 
Smith and Keyson “be laid hold on, and committed,” to answer for their doings. The 
Court express their detestation of the act in the following pointed language: ‘“‘ The General 
Court, conceiving themselves bound by the first opportunity to bear witness against the 
heinous and crying sin of manstealing, as also to prescribe such timely redress for what is 
past, and such law for the future as may sufficiently deter all others belonging to us, to have 
to do in such vile and most odious courses, bar abhord of all good and just men, do order 
that the negro interpreter with others unlawfully taken, be, by the first opportunity, at the 
charge of the country for the present, sent to his native country of Guinea, and a letter with 
him of the indignation of the Court thereabouts, desiring our honored Governor would 
please to put this order in execution.”? 

These measures show the sentiment of the great body of the people at that early day. 
But we are free to acknowledge that there were in Massachusetts at that period men who 
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were imbued with the spirit of the age, and who probably did not see in slavery those mani- 
fold evils which appear so glaring to us. Slaves were held, and the offspring of slaves were 
in most cases regarded as property and included in the assets of estates. But in all cases 
where the question was raised, the slave was made free by the decision of the Court, the 
verdict of the jury or the consent of the master. But the Constitution of 1780 effectually 
put an end to the institution of slavery in Massachusetts. It ceased from that time forth. 

But though slavery existed in Massachusetts, it existed in a very modified form. Being 
few in number, the slaves were mostly employed as domestics, lived in the families, and 
were treated like other servants. They also enjoyed legal rights totally unknown in the 
southern colonies. .The courts of justice were open to them; they were protected by law 
against the cruelty of their master ;-had a right to petition the court for a redress of griey- 
ances, and to hold any property that might fall to them, or that might be recovered in any 
suit in which they were the prevailing party. In fact they were treated so well, that many 
of the slaves chose to remain with their masters after slavery was abolished, and continued 
as one of the family to the end of their days. 

Such was slavery in Massachusetts; and it is a matter of regret that a writer as able as 
Mr. Moore, was not so emancipated from prejudice as to be able to give an impartial view 
of this subject. Cc. H. 


The Life of Timothy Pickering. By his Son, Octavius Pickertye. 
Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1867. 8vo. pp. 549. 


The life of Timothy Pickering was a very busy and a very useful one. His services for 
his country—in the field, in the board of war, and in the responsible position of quarter- 
master-general, during the revolutionary war; and, after its close, in the cabinets of Wash- 
ington and the elder Adams, in both houses of Congress, and in other places of trust— 
comprise a large portion of that life. 

The present volume brings the biography of Col. Pickering down only to about three years 
after the revolution was ended. It consists largely of extracts from his private journal and 
his correspondence, and furnishes much matter that has never before appeared in print. 
The value of these materials, in illustrating the history of the United States, can hardly be 
over estimated. 

The history of the famous Newburgh Addresses is given in considerable detail, and fills 
three entire chapters of the work. 

We regret that a work so faithfully executed, and which promised to be so instructive 
and interesting, has been interrupted by tie death of its author, which occurred last Octo- 
ber (ante p. 355). We know not in what state he has left the work, but hope that sufficient 
progress has been made in it to encourage some competent person to complete it and carry 
it through the press. 

The present is the second attempt by a son of Col. Pickering to write his biography. 
The distinguished scholar, John Pickering, LL.D., in 1840, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, commenced a life of his father, but at his death, in 1846, left only a few preliminary 
pages. This fragment his brother has incorporated into the present work. 

The typographical execution of the volume is of a superior character, and it is illustrated 
by a fine steel engraved portrait of Col. Pickering. J. W. De 


The Genealogy of the Family of John Lawrence, of Wisset, in Suffolk, 
England, and of Watertown and Groton, Massachusetts. Boston: 
Published for the Author by Nichols & Noyes. 1869. pp. 332. 


This volume is the third edition of the genealogy prepared in 1847, the second being in 
1857, by Rev. John Lawrence, of Wilton, Me., and is in many respects highly creditable to 
the compiler. The book is beautifully printed, the plan of arrangement is clear, and the 
dates are given with satisfactory exactness. In all these respects we can with pleasure 
assure the author that he has done a good work. We regret to have to add that one very 
grave defect remains to be noted. The English pedigree, now for the fourth or fifth time 
put in print, is certainly unproved and almost certainly erroneous. Various criticisms have 
been made on this subject, but evidently the corrections have not been expressed with 
sufficient clearness. The fact seems to be simply this: 

John Lawrence, of Watertown, the founder of the family in this State, has been identified 
with the son of Henry Lawrence, of Wisset, co. Suffolk, Eng., and the family has been 
traced there by Mr. Somerby to a Thomas Lawrence, of Rumburgh, co. Suffolk, who died 
in 1471. Beyond this nothing is known, and as we have shown in the Heraldic Journal, 
vol. iv. pp. 35-37, the connection between these Lawrences and the Lancashire family is 
entirely imaginary. 

The Lawrences can claim descent from a respectable family of yeomen in Suffolk, but we 
believe that there is no evidence that any of the ancestors of John Lawrence ever used a 
coat of arms, and we regret to see such a prominence given to coat-armor in this genealogy. 

It is with regret that we make this correction, but as the author states that “the lineal 
ancestry of the Lawrences has at length been very satisfactorily ascertained,” and then 
gives nine generations of fictitious pedigree, the truth cannot be too plainly written. 

‘ W. H. W. 
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History of Athens County, Ohio, and incidentally of the Ohio Land Com- 
pany and the first settlement of the State at Marietta, with Personal 
and Biographical Sketches of the Early Seltlers, Narratives of Pioneer 
Adventures, dc. By Cuartes M. Watxer. ‘ Forsan et hec olim 
meminisse juvabit.””— Virgil. With Map and Portraits. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1869. 8vo. pp. viii. and 600. 


This volume is No. 2 of the “ Ohio Valley Historical Series,” heretofore referred to by us, 
and now in course of publication by the distinguished firm above named, the senior member 
of which is known for his intelligent zeal and interest in historical studies, no Jess than for 
his judgment and taste in presenting rare tracts and valuable standard works in attractive 
form to the reading public. 

Eighty years ago the territory now bounded by the limits of the State of Ohio was a wil- 
derness, inhabited only by Indians and wild beasts; now, it is the abode of about 2$ mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and in point of influence and wealth ranks among the first States in the 
Union. The first white settlement made in the territory of the North West, so called, was 
that at Marietta (which soon became and now is the county seat of the county of Washing- 
ton, Ohio), April 7, 1788, under the auspices of the Ohio Land Company. From this point 
the settlers, increasing in numbers year by year, pushed rapidly out into the territory, and 
in 1797 the first permanent settlement in the present county of Athens was made on the 
site of what is now the town of Athens. 

After years of patient and intelligent industry Mr. Walker has succeeded in gathering 
together and presenting to us in a very condensed form the history of the county of Athens, 
from its first feeble beginning—with sketches and statistics relating to the bloody Indian 
wars, the war of 1812, and the late civil war. It is also full of statistics relating to the several 
towns: such as the names of the officers, county and municipal; a history of its churches, 
schools, libraries, newspapers; with a description of its agricultural products, and of its 
mineral, manufacturing, and railroad resources. All this must make the volume of sur- 
| om, ‘ageaaas and value to the inhabitants of the county and to the people of the State 
generally. 

Besides the above, Mr. Walker gives us biographical sketches of the leading men con- 
nected with the settlement and history of the county. And this feature of the work 
gives to it a peculiar interest for us; for the larger number of these were natives of New- 
England, and many of them men of high character and standing here. In fact the whole 
enterprise, begun and carried on by the Ohio Land Company, was the work of some of the 
leading spirits of New-England, who had been active participators in the revolutionary war. 
We know not where else so much information can be obtained relating to the origin and 
history of this company. The men engaged in it and the emigrants they led to the North 
West territory, gave to the population of Ohio much of the character of its present popula- 
tion, and many of the elements of their extraordinary prosperity. 

The volume is beautifully printed, and is in all respects one of the handsomest and most 
complete local histories we have ever seen. It is embellished and enriched with finely exe- 
cuted steel plate engraved portraits of Hon. Thomas Ewing, Sen.; Judge John Brown ; 
Judge Isaac Barker; Judge Ephraim Cutler; and the Rev. Edward R. Ames, D.D., a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Col. George Rogers Clark’s Sketch of his Campaign in the Illinois in 
1778-9, with an Introduction. By Hon. Henry Piette, of Louisville. 
And an Appendix containing the Public and Private Instructions to 
Col. Clark, and Major Bowman’s Journal of the Taking of Post St. 
Vincent. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1869. 8vo. pp. Vii. 
and 119. 


This volume constitutes the third of the “Ohio Valley Historical Series.” 

No intelligent man needs to be told who George Rogers Clark was, nor what were the 
great and peculiar services he rendered in the first instance to the colony of Virginia, in 
that part of its western territory now embraced in the State of Kentucky, and in what was 
then called the country of the Illinois, and, in the end, to the United States. It can scarcely 
be deemed an exaggeration to say that but for his untiring labors, extraordinary sagacity 
and rare tact, exerted too in the very midst of the revolutionary war, the western boundary 
of the confederacy would have been the line of the Alleghany mountains instead of the 
eastern shore of the Mississippi; that, in fact, we owe to him, mainly and directly, that 
vast area, once called the North Western Territory, afterwards the magnificent gift of Vir- 
ginia to the United States; and, indirectly, of the vaster territory, west of that river, subse- 
quently purchased of France by President Jefferson. 

Col. Clark’s sketch of his campaign was originally sent as a letter to his patron the Hon. 
George Mason, of Virginia—one of the purest and noblest statesmen of the era of the revo- 
lution—and by him presented to the Historical Society of Kentucky. It is now and here 
printed for the first time. The text-of the letter is preceded by an Introduction from the 
pen of Hon, Henry Pirtle, of Louisville, who sets forth at some length the history of Col. 
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Clark, and shows how his enterprise and energy materially aided the negotiations made at 
Paris, in 1782, by Franklin and others—negotiations which resulted in the acknowledgment 
of our independence, and the fixing of our western boundaries on the line claimed by us in 
opposition to the wishes and claims of England, France and Spain. The letter itself shows 
how successful Col. Clark was in his treatment of those Indian tribes with whom he came 
in contact, and affords a pleasing contrast to the inhuman and impolitic course generally 
pursued towards the Indians since his day. 

This volume is elegantly printed on tinted paper; is embellished with a fine steel engrav- 
ing of Col. Clark, and has a good index. 


Genealogical Sketches of the Allen Family of Medfield; with an Account 
of the Celebration of the Golden Wedding of Ellis and Lucy Allen, 
with the Address read at the same. Also an Account of the Golden 
Wedding of Gershom and Abigail [Allen] Adams. By their elder 
brother Joseph Auten, of Northborough. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. 1869. 12mo. pp. 88. 


The author says, in his preface, that he has attempted to trace but one branch of the de- 
scendants of James Allen, a settler at Medfield in 1639. ‘In the limit set, however, the wok 
seems to have beer thoroughly performed, and it should inspire others of the name to com- 
plete the task. The reader will find that many of the family have arrived to considerable 
distinction, especially in the department of education. The illustrations are portraits of 
Joseph and Ellis Allen. W. H.W. 


The Congregational Quarterly. July1,1869. Editors and Proprietors : 
Atonzo H. Quist, Curistopner Cusnine, Isaac P. Lanewortny, Sam- 
veL Burnuam. Boston: Congregational Rooms, 40 Winter st. 1869, 


This is No. 3 of the 1st volume of the new series, and of the 11th vol. from the beginning- 

We have heretofore expressed our high appreciation of this learned, interesting and valu- 
able periodical. And without disparagement to the other editors, we may say, that, since 
the accession of Mr. Burnham to the present editorial force, this quarterly has steadily im- 
proved in its literary character, and in the range and ability of its leading articles. ‘The 
Congregational Quarterly ” aims to be historical, statistical and theological, and, with each 
successive number, grows more and more worthy of the generous support of, not only the 
denomination in whose interests it is published, but of studious and scholarly minds gene- 
rally ; but, like some other magazines, its matter is too solid and substantial to suit the 
dyspeptic intellects that feed on romance or transcendentalism. 

Of the articles in this number, that on Jonathan Parsons, and the “ Rare Tract on Witch- 
craft,” will attract general notice. This Tract—the title of which is :—Some poms 
Observations |On our present Debates respecting | Witchcraft, in a Dialogue between S. 
and B.|— | By P. E. and J. A. |—| Philadelphia: Printed by William Bradford, for 
Hezekiah Usher. | 1692. | —was written by Rev. Samuel Willard, of the Old South Church, 
and published anonymously. It is a quarto tract of 16 pages, and contains an argument in 
favor of the theory held by the clergy, of the time, respecting Witchcraft, and their views 
of the true method of judicial investigation of alleged cases, in opposition to the views held 
by the magistrates. 

A careful reading of this tract will serve to dispel somewhat of the mist from the eyes of 
those who think Salem witchcraft was the outgrowth of Calvinism. 


Bibliography of the Hawaiian Islands. Printed for James F. Hunne- 
well. Boston: 1869. Quarto. pp. 75. Large paper. 


An edition of 100 copies of this elegant volume, has been printed by Mr. A. A. Kingman 
for our associate, Mr. Hunnewell. 

The introductory note, by Mr. Hunnewell, states that “ the Hawaiian Club, Boston, hav- 
ing proposed publication of various material relating to the country from which it derives 
its name, appointed, in the summer of 1868, an editing committee, consisting of William T. 
Brigham, Sanford B. Dole and James F, Hunnewell. An experimental work was desired, 
and this committee, allowed to furnish most of the contents, prepared and published * The 
Hawaiian Club Papers, October, 1868.’ (124 pages octavo.) 

“ At the suggestion of the last named member, ‘ A Catalogue of works published at or 
relating to the Hawaiian Islands,’ formed one of these ‘Papers.’ * * * The proposer 
furnished the portion referring to the ‘Missionary Herald,’ together with several minor 
paragraphs and general assistance. Mr. Dole made a list of the large number of books 
relating to the Islands, then in the library of Harvard College, and forming the most ex- 
tensive existing collection of this description. The chief labor was, however, done by Mr. 
Brigham, whose industry and knowledge gave to this Catalogue much of its completeness 
and value. It contains material collected by the four chief previous writers on the same 
subject—Messrs. Dibble, Jarvis, Pease and Martin, and also many additions, references, 
and explanations. Works are arranged under the names of their authors, and, where the 
latter are unknown, under subjects. Cross references are also given.” * * * # # 
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“This Bibliography of the Hawaiian Islands contains additions to the ‘ Catalogue’ that 
appeared among the ‘Club Papers,’ and with a also added, may, not im- 
properly, be considered the most complete work of its kind. This edition has been ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to present in each opened volume printed text at the right, and 
a by ag for notes atthe left. A brief introductory sketch of the discovery and civilization 
of tlie Hawaiian Islands is also given. The writer (whose connection with these Islands has 
been chiefly commercial, continuing similar, and other, connections begun by his father 
more than fifty years ago), offers this Bibliography as an aid to those designing to investi- 
gate the various affairs relating to Hawaii huipuia.” 

This modest introduction gives a very incomplete idea of the intrinsic value of the infor- 
mation condensed into the dissertation on the discovery and civilization of that group of 
islands, which are destined, at no very distant period, to play an important part in the his- 
tory of the United States. A glance, even, at the bibliography excites not only our admira- 
tion of the industry of the compilers of this catalogue, but a sense of gratitude that they 
have generously given to the public the fruits of their labors. 

The text is illustrated with a few descriptive wood-cuts; such asa view of Kawaiahao 
Church, Honolulu; the present official insignia of the kingdom; and the face and neck 
of the ancient war-god, Kaili, whose intense ugliness certainly did not hinder, even if it did 
not hasten, his overthrow in 1816. 


Record of the Massachusetts Volunteers. 1861-1865. Published by the 
Adjutant-General, under a Resolve of the General Court. Vol. I. 
Boston: Wright & Potter, Printers to the State. 1868. Quarto. 
pp. 793. 


This work is issued by General Cunningham—the present accomplished Adjutant-General 
of Massachusetts—in accordance with the liberal provisions the State has made for a full 
and accurate record of every Massachusetts man who entered the Army and Navy during 
the late war. 

The volume contains a list of the soldiers who served for short terms; i e., three months, 
six months, ninety and one hundred days, and nine months; together with the Light Ar- 
tillery, Heavy Artillery, and Cavalry, enlisted for longer terms of service. 

The second volume will contain a record of the Infantry enlisted for long terms, and en- 
listments in the Regular Army, Veteran Reserve Corps, and other organizations. 

This volume is handsomely printed, and on good paper, as are all the documents printed 
by the State. The work of preparing for the press, and superintending the — of this 
huge volume, and the vast labor, care and patience involved in the task of compiling the 
original record, can never be fully appreciated except by those who have had a hand in 
similar work. This “ Record,” when completed, with Gen. Schouler’s ‘‘ History of Massa- 
chusetts in the Civil War ”—the first volume of which we have already noticed—will be a 
worthy memorial of the thousands of patriotic men who served a noble State. 


The Life and Times of Hon. William Jarvis, of Weathersfield, Vermont. 
By his Daughter, Mary Perrerrett Sparnawk Courts. Published by 
Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1869. 12mo., 
pp. xii. and 451. 


The Jarvis family in New-England, in all its branches, has always borne a good name; 
the successive generations have been characterized by a high degree of mental endowment 
and social elevation, and several individual members have occupied important positions in 
church and state. 

William Jarvis, the subject of this volume, was the oldest son of Dr. Charles and Mary 
Pepperrell Sparhawk Jarvis, and was born in State street, Boston, Feb. 4, 1770. His father 
was the third son of Col. Leonard and Sarah Church Jarvis (a granddaughter of Col. Benja- 
min Church). Dr. Charles was a learned physician, and a distinguished patriot and orator. 
He was graduated at H. C.in 1766. His mother was the only daughter of Col. and Elizabeth 
Sparhawk, of wag Me. ; granddaughter of General Sir William Pepperrell, and sister of 
young Sir William Pepperrell. 

If certain epochs are more favorable than others to the generation of strong and virtuous 
natures, then we may reasonably believe that some of the peculiar traits of character which 
Consul Jarvis manifested in his eventful life were due, in part at least, to the remarkable 
era in which he had his birth. Then, as seldom before or since, public and private virtue 
and an indomitable encrgy of purpose characterized every rank in life. 

William Jarvis enjoyed the best advantages as to schools that the troubled times in Bos- 
ton and vicinity permitted, and subsequently attended excellent schools in Bordentown, 
N. J., and in Philadelphia. At the age of sixteen he became clerk to a merchant in Norfolk, 
Va., where he remained for two years, when he entered the counting house of a merchant 
in Richmond, Va., during which time he developed mind, business capacity, and sterling 
traits of character. At the age of twenty-one, having returned to Boston, he establish- 
ed himself as a merchant on Leng wharf. Here he was prosperous; but, having become 
seriously involved as surety, he honorably and promptly parted with all his property, 
and gave his notes for a large sum to satisfy these obligations. To.enable himself to 
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meet these demands he closed his business in Boston, in 1796, and went out as supercargo 
of a vessel bound for Corunna. During his first two voyages he studied navigation. For 
five years he followed the fortunes of the sea, as commander of a vessel, and by skill in 
purchasing and selling his cargoes, obtained means sufficient to discharge his liabilities— 
“money which he had earned amid self-denials, hardships, labors and perils, such as few 
men could have endured or overcome.” Well may his biographer say: “ Was there not 
true heroism and nobility of soul in these five years of unremitting toil and exposure—of 
unwearied energy and action for such an end? How differently are failures managed at the 
present day, when creditors are frequently obliged to sacrifice a large amount of their 
property, if not the whole; and sometimes the person failing continues to have more pro- 
perty after his failure than before!” 

On the 4th of February, 1802, he was appointed U.S. Consul at Lisbon, by Pres. Jefferson, 
and at the request of Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, consented to act also as Chargé 
d’ Affaires, at that Court. For the next nine years he fulfilled all the duties of a minister 
without pay, as such—carrying on an extensive diplomatic correspondence with our minis- 
ters in Europe, and with his own government; and cerresponding at great length with the 
Portuguese ministry, to effect measures of much importance to the United States, which he 
invariably accomplished. We have not space to mention ail his services to the United 
States government, and to American merchants in particular, during these nine years, 
a greater part of which time the continent of Europe was the theatre of almost incessant 
war. There are merchants still living who will never forget the benefit they received 
from his sagacious counsel and official labors. 

One of his services which proved most profitable to himself, and one that exerted a great 
influence upon New-England industry, was his shipment of thousands of merino sheep 
from Spain to the United States. 

In 1810, he returned to the United States, and soon after purchased and settled upon a 
large farm on Connecticut river, in Weathersfield, Vt. Here he lived till his death, Oct. 21, 
1859. He took an active interest in the affairs of the country, and exerted by pen, and 
public speech, a marked influence upon the politics of his adopted state, and particularly 
upon the legislation by Congress on the subject of protection to American industry. 
He did not accept public office, though often urged to do so. Had he done so, it is easy to 
see that he would have stamped the impress of his great and original talents upon the times, 
still more beneficially. 

Consul Jarvis was married in Lisbon, in 1808, to Miss Mary Pepperrell Sparhawk, a niece 
of his mother, and the lady to whom he was affianced before his failure in 1796. She was 
a woman of superior character, and died at the age of 30, in 1811. The author of this 
biography, the accomplished wife of the Hon. Hampden Cutts, our Vice-President for 
the State of Vermont, was one of the children by this marriage. In 1817, Consul Jarvis 
was married to Miss Ann Bailey Bartlett, a cousin of his first wife, and eldest daughter of 
the Hon. Bailey Bartlett, of Haverhill, Mass. 

Consul Jarvis was an affectionate husband and father. His home was distinguished 
for elegant and refined hospitalities, and its master for wide spread kindnesses and 
charities. The influence he and his family have exerted upon the society of that section 
of New-England will long be felt. His death created a void that can never be filled. 

We have not space to enter into the details of his life, nor fully to do justice to the merits 
of this most delightful biography. The volume abounds in reminiscences of Boston and 
its society in the latter part of the last and first part of this century, and closes witha sketch 
of the life and patriotic services of Major Charles Jarvis, the fifth child of Consul Jarvis, a 
rising member of the bar of co. Windsor, Vermont, who raised a company for the 9th Vt. 
regiment of volunteers, and lost his life in action near Newbern, N.C., in 1863; one of the 
noblest of the many sacrifices made during the late war. 

The volume is handsomely printed, and is embellished with a fine steel engraved portrait 
of Consul Jarvis at the age of 85. 


Memorial of the Class Graduated at Dartmouth College, July 27, 1843, 
with Notices of its Septennary Meetings; also, Sketches and Tables, 
Biographical and Statistical, for the first twenty-five years of the Class 
history of all who ever were members of the Class. Prepared at the 
request and for the use of the Class. By Jonataan Tenney, Perma- 
nent Secretary. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, State Printer. 1869. 
8vo. pp. 164. ° 


Dartmouth College has always honored her own sons above the alumni of other colleges. 
Whenever an orator or poet has been selected for some special occasion, preference has 
never been given to the alumni of other colleges, or to non-graduates, except for cause. In 
this way Dartmouth has helped to build up the reputation of her graduates, and they in 
turn cherish their mother. 

Class meetings and memorials, now universal, have grown out of this feeling of college 
graduates towards their a/ma mater, quite as much as from any affection they may have 
felt for one another. 

The handsome pamphlet before us, from the press of Munsell, is such a memorial of his 
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class as we shonld_ expect from Prof. Tenney, one of the most successful and accomplished 
educators in New-England. We know how difficult it is to compile biographical statistics 
and memoirs of the living, and therefore we are surprised to find, as we do here, so complete 
a record; as free from eulogy as it is from partiality. Happy is the class of ’43 in its me- 
morialist, and fortunate is he in being a member of a class that has made for itself so good 
a record. 


The Melrose Memorial. The Annals of Melrose, County of Middlesex, 
Massachuselts, in the Great Rebellion of 1861-65. By Etsrinee H. 
Goss. Privately Printed by Subscription. 1868. pp. xxix. and 292. 


The whole number of men furnished by the town of Melrose for the war, for the several 
terms of service of all arms, including Army and Navy, and including 8 citizens that en- 
listed on other quotas, was 454. Of these, 21 enlisted men lost their lives on the battle field, 
by accident, by disease, or in rebel prisons. Melrose is one of the youngest towns in the 
State, and yet when the war closed she had still in service 74 men over and above all the 
quotas called for from her during the war. 

Mr. Goss, with most praiseworthy motives, and with rare fidelity and accuracy, has com- 
piled this beautiful tribute to these patriotic men. He has been able to furnish a full list of 
the names of officers and men, brief biographical sketches of the dead, and a condensed 
account of the many battles and actions, by land and sea, in which they participated. Be- 
sides this, he has gathered into these pages much statistical matter of a more general nature 
relating to the war. 

His generous and painstaking labors have been appreciated by the town, who at a meet- 
ing held on the 3d of Nov. 1868, unanimously adopted the following resolution, offered by 
the Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, viz.: “That the selectmen be authorized to subscribe and pay 
for a sufficient number of copies of Mr. Elbridge H. Goss’s work, entitled ‘The Melrose 
Memorial: The Annals of Melrose, County of Middlesex, Massachusetts, during the Great 
Rebellion of 1861-’65,’ to furnish a copy to every inhabitant of this town who served as a 
soldier or sailor in the war, now: living, and a copy for the family of efch of said soldiers 
or sailors as have deceased; also for twenty-five additional copies for the town, any of 
which may be given to public libraries at the discretion of the selectmen.” This considerate 
action on the part of the town of Melrose is what might have been expected from its people, 
and ought to be emulated by every town in the State. 

The work is printed on tinted paper, and in type and binding is creditable to the taste of 
Mr. Goss. The style of composition of the book is in keeping with its other characteristics, 


The Methodist Quarterly Review. D. D. Wuepon, D.D., Editor. 
New-York: Carlton & Lanahan, 200 Mulberry-street. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 


We have received the numbers of this quarterly for January, April and July, 1869. 

This periodical, now one of the oldest, as it long has been one of the ablest of the Ameri- 
can quarterlies, is published by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its editors have been 
some of the most learned clergymen of that denomination, and include such names as 
Stevens, Curry and McClintock. Its present editor is known to scholars generally in this 
country, at least, for his rare literary, classical and theological abilities. In some depart- 
ments this quarterly surpasses all others. If it lacks any thing, it is in not giving its read- 
ers, more frequently than it does, thorough and exhaustive articles on the social and scien- 
tific subjects that now attract public attention, and engage the critical study of the best 
minds. A denomination possessing the present resources in men and money enjoyed by 
this one, ought to make its chief publication the foremost quarterly in the land. If it is not, 
we are sure it is no fault of its present editor, but of those who fail to furnish the requisite 
pecuniary means. 


The Architect and Monelarian; A brief Memoir of Thomas Alexander 
Tefft, including his labors in Europe to establish a Universal Currency. 
By Epwin Martin Stone. Providence: Sidney S. Rider and Brother. 
1869. 8vo. pp. 64. 


This is an interesting and touching tribute to the memory of one of the most promising 
young men of this generation. Mr. Tefft, the son of William C. and Sarah Tefft, was born 
in Richmond, R. I., Aug. 3, 1826, and died while pursuing his professional studies, in Flo- 
rence, Dec. 12, 1859. With very slender advantages of early instruction, and while pursu- 
ing his studies in architecture in Providence, he was induced to enter Brown University. 
He there pursued a partial course, and at the same time prosecuted his studies in architec- 
ture. He was graduated Bachelor of Philosophy in 1851. 

While pursuing his college studies he designed the unique school-house on Benefit street, 
Providence, now occupied by Rev. Dr. Stockbridge and his school for young ladies, and the 
Boston and Providence depot, a structure 750 feet in length, having two towers, each 120 
feet in height. This last was a remarkable work for so young an architect, and was the 
first attempt in the United States to apply the Lombardic style to brick architecture. After 
his graduation, besides many private residences and other buildings planned by him, he 
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furnished designs for the South Baptist Church in Hartford, Conn.; American Antiquarian 
Society’s Library, Worcester, Mass.; Williams College Library; Female Institute, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Factory at Cannelton, on the Ohio; Central Congregational and Central Baptist 
Churches, and the organ case of the First Congregational Church in Providence; Baptist 
churches in Wakefield and in South Kingston, and St. Paul’s Church in Wickford, R. L.— 
“ all evidences,” says Mr. Stone, “of the taste and versatile talent of the architect.” He 
also exerted himself to cultivate and elevate the public taste in matters of art, and became a 
director and active member of the Rhode Island Art Association. 

In furtherance of his professional studies he departed for Europe, Dec. 15, 1856, where he 
remained till his death. While in Europe he received the benefit of the experience and 
counsel of some of the most distinguished architects. After three years absence he was 
about to return home enriched by travel, society and study, when he sickened, and after a 
brief illness, died. 

Mr. Tefft had also devoted a good deal of thought before he left America, to the question 
of a universal currency, and this subject he prosecuted while abroad with marked success, 
by personal conversation and correspondence with public and scientific men, and by the 
use of the press. Among his own countrymen, then abroad, who seconded his efforts in 
this direction, were the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Thomas N. Dale, Esq., George Peabody, Esq., 
Prof. J. H. Alexander, Hon. J. Y. Mason, and Hon. Theodore S. Fay. Among foreigners 
who took more or less interest in his _— were Humboldt, Lord Brougham, Count Cavour, 
and others holding prominent political, professional, or social positions. 

Mr. Tefft’s plan for a universal currency was original, and immediately on his presenting 
it to the public, it met with the approbation of those who had given to the subject great 
study, and was generally admitted to be an easy, rational and perfect solution of the diffi- 
culties that had stood in the way of all former plans. At the time of Mr. Tefft’s death, 
arrangements were in progress for an International Congress for the discussion of this sub- 
ject, and had Mr. Tefft lived to have attended such a Congress, it is now obvious that his 
plan would have been adopted, substantially, and his name would have been forever asso- 
ciated with an enterprise of such merit. 

An International Conference was held in Paris during the Universal Exposition, in 1867, 
upon the invitation of the Emperor Napoleon. Nineteen nations were represented. The 

nited States Government was represented by Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, of New-York. 
Twelve propositions were presented for consideration, and a plan, identical in almost every 
respect with that devised by Mr. Tefft, was adopted. Measures are now in progress for 
securing the general adoption of this plan. 

We have not space here to enter into even a brief outline of Mr. Tefft’s plan, but we 
propose hereafter to publish, in these pages, a full statement of it. 

We have devoted so much space to a notice of this memorial of Mr. Tefft, because his 
character, talents and labors were worthy of as durable a printed record as can be given 
to them. 

It was our fortunate privilege to make his acquaintance on the deck of a steamer 
soon after leaving Cincinnati for Louisville, Ky., in June, 1856. At the latter place we 
separated, but met again at St. Louis, and kept company as far as St. Paul, Min., and 
the Falls of St. Anthony. Mr. Tefft was our senior in years and maturity of mind, and we 
were gratified listeners, on that long journey, to his fascinating conversation on the subjects 
which then, as well as afterwards, absorbed his mind. Our recollection of Mr. Tefft is very 
distinct and pleasant. 

Mr. Stone has written his memorial with a loving hand, but with rare discrimination 
and good taste. 


The New-Englander. Edited by Professor Georce P. Fisuer, Professor 
Tiwotay Dwient and Wiittam L. Kinestey. July, 1869. Nullius 
Addictus Jurare In Verba Magistri. New-Haven: Printed by 
Thomas J. Stafford. 1869. [Vol. xxviii., No. 3.] 


The character of this out. as an eminently able conservator of literature, science, law 
and religion, is well kept up. has long been one of the glories of Yale, that among her 
own officers and graduates a work of this kind could be carried on, which should in all 
respects appeal to the support, and meet the demands of those who require critical scholar- 
ship in all departments of learning. 

Among the recent articles (either of which would give reputation to any quarterly) are 
those on “ Divorce,” ‘The Alabama Question,” and “The Religion of the Future,” by 
are? Woolsey, and Prof. Porter’s articles on “The American Colleges and the American 

ublic.” 


The Galaxy (Nos. for June, July, August, and September, 1869). 
Shelden & Co., 498 and 500 Broadway, New-York. 


This is in many respects the best of the magazines received by us. Among its leading 
contributors are Charles Reade, T. W. Parsons, H. T. Tuckerman, Justin McCarthy, John 
C. Draper, and Richard Grant White, who furnish a great variety of valuable, entertaining 
and well written matter. The tone of the Galaxy is always high. 
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Epitaphs from the Old Burying Ground in Dorchester. Boston High- 
lands. 1869. 8vo. pp. 21. 

This compilation was carefully made by Messrs. Harlow E. Woodward and George S. 
Lewis, and is a praiseworthy attempt on their part to perpetuate the fast decaying, original 
records. Our associate, Mr. William B. Trask, prepared transcripts of the epitaphs in this 
old burying ground up to the year 1750, inclusive, and they will be found, ante vol. ii. p. 
381; iv. pp. 165, 275; v. pp. 89, 255; vi. pp. 179, 236. 

The Bristol County Directory and Gazetteer for 1867-8, comprising a 
classified list of Professions, Trades and Mercantile Pursuits, arrang- 
ed alphabetically for each City and Town. Also containiyg Historical 
and Descriptive Sketches, with Statistics of Population, Products of 
Industry, Real Estate, &c., and a full list of the Manufacturing Com- 
panies, and all Corporations in the County of Bristol, Mass. Com- 
piled and Published by Duptey & Greenover. Boston: 1867. 8vo. 
pp. 223; 84. 


The New-Bedford Directory, for 1867-8, containing a General Directory 
of the Citizens, City and County Regisler, Business Directory, &c. ée. 
Number Eleven. Boston: 1867. 8vo. pp. 306; 60. 


The Cambridge Directory for 1868, containing a General Directory of 
the Citizens, dc. dc. No.15. 8vo. pp. 348. The same for 1869. 
No. 16. 8vo. pp. 376. 


The Brookline, Jamaica Plain and West Roxbury Directory for 1868, 
containing a General Directory, &c. &c.; also Business Directory, &c. 
of the Towns of Dedham and Brighton. Boston: 1868. 8vo. pp. 
204 ; 68. 


The Dorchester and Quincy Directory for 1868-9, containing a General 
Directory of the Citizens, &c. &c.; also business Directories of the 
Towns of Milton and Hyde Park. Boston: 1868. 8vo. pp. 264; 96. 


The Metropolitan Business Directory of Boston and vicinity for 1869 
(formerly the Boston Business Directory), containing a classified list 
of all Trades, Professions and Pursuils, in the Cities of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown and Chelsea. With anew Map engraved expressly 
for this work, Issued annually. Boston: Compiled, printed and 
published by Duptry & Greenxoven, No. 8 Congress Square. 1869. 
8vo. pp. 404. 


The seven volumes of Directories whose titles are given above are the productions of the 
firm whose names are in the first and last paragraphs. These books seem to require of us 
a brief notice. 

Almost every one, though of moderate capacity, can, with tolerable accuracy, “ keep the 
run” of the days and weeks and months of the year, while there are many, we opine, in 
city and town, who know not the name nor the business of their next neighbor. Of these 
and hundreds of other facts the Directory informs them. In regard to our personal experi- 
ence on this — we may say, that we have been instructed and amused in comparing the 
voting list of the town in which we reside with the Directory. The names of certain per- 
sons, for instance, on the list of voters are unknown to us. We turn to the Directory. e 
names are pointed outand places of residence and of business, whether in the city or elsewhere. 
There are numerous wood-cuts or pictorial representations, with | yo particulars embraced 
on a page, half page or less, setting forth, for the benefit of the public, the important 
points in the profession or calling of different individuals. New engraved maps of Bristol 
County, Cambridge, Brookline, West Roxbury, Dorchester, and Quincy, with seals of the 
various cities and towns, are given, together with a fine map of Boston and vicinity. The 
Publishers seem to have done almost every thing that need be done to perfect their work, 
and to make each of these books. first-class Directories for the respective localities above 
mentioned. We noticed one small omission on the map of Dorchester, that of the Boston, 
Hartford and Erie railroad, the track of which can be inserted in future issues, should they 
be called for. 

The Bristol County Le mag for 1867-68, is the first one that was published with that 
title, as is also the Brookline, Jamaica Plain and West Roxbury, and the Dorchester and 
Quincy Directory. Brief historical sketches of Brookline and Jamaica Plain—the former 
prepared by Bradford Kingman, Esq.—and of the towns of Dorchester and Quincy, with 
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descriptions of the Soldiers’ monuments in the last two towns, and a wood-cut of the monu- 
ment in Quincy, are given, as also historical notices of other towns and cities. 

The Boston Business Directory has been published, annually, for the past six years, in 
12mo. The first and second numbers for 1862 and 1863, by Mr. Dudley, were noticed ante, 
xvi. 387; xvii. 378. It is here presented to the public under the above new title of “The 
Metropolitan Business Directory of Boston and vicinity for 1869,” &c. 

Messrs. Dudley & Greenough, especially the former, have had experience in the art of 
Directory making. They know what is needed. The community are under obligations to 
them for their annual publications. With new type, extra paper and a pleasing and tasty 
style of arrangement and embellishment, their works are made attractive and useful. We 
hope they are correspondingly patronized, as they deserve to be, by the public. w.B.T. 


Proceedingg of the American Antiquarian Society, at their Semi-Annual 
Meeting, held in Boston, April 28, 1869. [No 52.] 8vo. pp. 79. 


The Report of the Council, by Rev. Dr. Sweetser, contains notices of the following 
named deceased members: Mr. George A. Bergenroth, who died in Madrid, Feb. 13, 1869, 
while prosecuting his researches in the archives at Simancas and other depositories of Span- 
ish diplomacy for the English Record Commission; Col. Timothy Bigelow Lawrence, our 
Consul-General for Italy, who died in Washington, March 21, 1869; Usher Parsons, M.D. ; 
and Hon. George Folsom. The last two were members of the New-ENGLAND HIsToric- 
——e Society, and notices of them will be found in the current volume of the 

EGISTER. 

The larger portion of Dr. Sweetser’s able report is devoted to remarks on certain tenden- 
cies in recent discussions concerning the date of the existence of man. His views are con- 
servative and timely, and deserve to be read and pondered by many of the, so called, sci- 
entists of the day who claim our assent to their hasty conclusions from a partial survey of 
the great field of archxological and anthropological science. : 

The reports of the librarian and treasurer show that the departments over which they 
preside are in a very flourishing condition. The concluding paper is the substance of one 
read by Mr. C. C. Jones, Jr., before the Society, on the “ Ancient Tumuli in Georgia.” 
This paper is illustrated with drawings, and so far as the description of the tumuli is con- 
cerned, the paper is valuable. 


[Several book notices, and a list of new publications received are 
unavoidably deferred to our next issue. 

A copy of each publication, designed for notice in the Rectster, should 
be sent to the Editor, independently of the copy sent to the Society. | 





ERRATA. 


Page 55, line 10 from top, for 270 read xxix. and 292. 
“$4, 1. 2 from bottom, for 9 Dec. read 8 Dec.; and for 1820 read 1819. 
** 86, 1. 25 from bottom, for Davis read Davies. 
“87, 1. 31 from top, for 1860-8 read 1840-68. 
“88, 1. 9 from top, for Davis read Dana; and 1. 35 from top, for 1863 read 1841. 
** 110, 1. 1 of note (1), for Mary read Elizabeth. 
“129, 1. 4 from top, for Learming read Leaming. 
« 152, 1. 9 from bottom, for rains read winds. 
“« 211, 1. 24, for Cleverger read Clevenger. 
“ 214, after notice of Frederick Salmon Pease insert the initials R. L. P. 
« 226, 1. 1, for L. J. Haddock read James Henderson. 
«234, 1. 20 from bot., for Banfoot read Barefoot; and 1. 14 from bot., for Gnat read Goat. 
«¢ 236, 1. 11 from bottom, for Norse read Danish. 
“297, 1. 23 from bottom, for Walker read Walter. 
299, 1. 9 from top, for Brainbridge read Bainbridge. 
“ 311, lines 4 and 17 from bottom, for S read Lampson; and 1. 16 from bottom, for 
_— read created baronet. 
« 315, lines 12, 14, 22 and 23, for D’Aubray read D’Aulnay. 
«325, lines 8 and 11 from bottom, for Bonrighten read Bonython. 
«* 348, lines 26 and 27 from top, for nit read uit; and 1. 27, for verger. read verges. 
« 3659, 1. 27 from top, for only read second. 
« 369, 1. 20 from top, for Willdoe read Willowes; and 1. 29, for Willdoes read Willowes. 
« 407, note 4, 1. 2, read May 10, 1643. 
« 408, 1. 2 from bottom, for [18] read [17]. 
« 409, 1. 14 from top, for [21] read [20]. 
“ 421, 1. 6 from bottom, for Morrill read Merrill. 
« 422, 1. 18 from bottom, for Gill read Gile. 
“ 425, 1. 25 from top, for Clapham read Chapman; and for Pomfret read Prospect. 
“ 450, 1. 8 from bottom, for Jose read Vose. 
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Names of authors of book notices with initial signatures: —J. W. D. (John Ward Dean), 104, 
238, 241, 243, 367, 368, 369, 486.—_E. F. S. (Edmund F. Slafter), 107, 365-——W. B. T. (William B, 
Trask), 239, 240, 243, 370, 372, 494——-W. H. W. (William H. Whitmore), 239, 315, 366, 368, 486, 
488.—J 


, . R. B. (John Russell Bartlett), 364——-S. G. D. (Samuel G. Drake), 371.——C. W. T. 
(Charles W. Tuttle), 373.——C. H. (Charles Hudson), 486. 
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Byles, 225 
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Cecil, 77 
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Celto, 242 
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261, 438, 442-444 
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Daset, 260 
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Crawford, 123 261, 286, 287, 299-301, 
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Day, 90, 209, 228, 244,/Dorr, 362 
482, 483 Doubleday, 442, 444 
DeAlpraham, 299,300 |Douglas, 245, 351, 398 
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135, 192, "ele, 221, 223, Downing, 232, 392, 433, 
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225) 230, 247, 248, 295, 

308, 309, 380, 437, 466,/Dowse, 34, 281, 436-439, 
442, 443 

Drake, 25, 27, 62, 104- 


404 
Dearborn, 247, 471 

106, 146, 165, 211, 223, 
241, 307, 335, 346, 367, 





Dearing, 180 
DeBickerton, 300 


Deblois, 87 371, 374, 375, 451, 452, 
De eo 221, 236, 237,| 469, 482, 404 
245, 3 Draper, 86, 492 


Bea: Ponts, 241, 242,| Drew, 180, 436 
Drinker, 279 


a 87, 278, 305 Drown, 181, 218 


Forest, 90 Duane, 248 
De Koven, 232 Dubuc, 350 
De Laet, 201 Dudbridge, 81 
De Lamartine, 357 Dudey, 297 
Deland, 35 Dudley, 21, 22, 25, 26, 85, 
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Delap 117, 257 
ille, 1 206, 219, 220, 232) 234, 
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Dell, 417 241, 283, 287, 295, 315- 
282) |Delop, 51, 184 315, 323, 329, 332, 341, 
De La Roche foucault, 58) 397, 428, 447, 457-459, 
De Merit, 181, 298, 209 466, 493, 494 
Demick, 205 — 108 
Deining, 90, 91, 428 ugdale, 1 124, 306 
De Mont, 197 Du ey, 298 
Dene, 80 Dumas, 235 
Deneford, 393 Dummer, 455, 457, 459, 
Denett, 394 460, 461 
Denisen, 312-335, 400,'Dun, 297, 298 

429 Duncan, 85 


Denmark, 17 
Denmore, 181, 298 
Dennett, 395 
Dennis, 13, 15 
Denny, 135, 451, 482 
Dent, 272 


Dunigan, 244 
Dunlap, 86, 472 
Dunn, 181 
Dunster, 369 
Dunston, 225 
Dunton, 54, 57, 470 


Denys, 194 Dupee, 362 
D’Ossili, 12, 482 Duplessey, 43 


Derby, 92 Durant, 256, 258, 260, 261, 
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Dering, 90 Durfee, 95 

« Kochambeau, 241, Durgen, 180, 181 
Durkee, 84 

De Rothschild, 357 Durrie, "967, 482 
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Desaussure, 355 Duset, 450 


Deseze, 350 
Deshon, 228 
Devens, 87, 98 


Du Simitiere, 367 
Dutch, 420,421 
Dutton, 245, eee, 373, 


Devereux, 86 376, £ , 
Dewhurst, 81 Dwight, 6. a at 91, 225, 
De Wolfe, 428 288, 339, 380,’ 469 , 492 
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Dyer, 45, 118, 119, 245, 
260, 424, 448 
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Dymock, 305 
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309, 311, 348, 483 
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Dickenson, 87 


Dickerman, 440 Dynewell, 262 
Dickinson, 45, 82, 92 

Dill, 130 E 
Dillingham, 353 Eagles, 369 
Dimmock, 117 Eaglestield, 279 
Dingman, 107 Eals, 350 


Ditty, 272, 434 
Dix, 92, 114, 222 
Dixon, 91, 131, 477 
Dod, 302 


Eames, 191 
Earle, 60 

Easru, 124 
Eastburn, 244 
Easterbrook, 222 
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Fabyan, 433, 434 
Fahnestock, 100, 
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Fairchild, 91, 245 
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Eden, ih, 201 Fairfax, 108, 128, 354, 368 
Edes, 21, 59, 88, 169, 224, ten A 329, 392 
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Eldrid fe, 178, 179 

Elgin (Lord), 76 

Eliot, 211, 225, 248, 312, 
313, 336-340 
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77, 78, 197, 199, 363, 364 

Ellery, 44 

Ellethoup, 393 

E'lingwood, 87 
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Fenno, 7416, 18, 19, 254, 
257- 260, 445, 446, 448 

Fenton, 69, 70, 72} 278 

(Nee eet 127 

Fernald, 83, 93, 149, 163, 
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Ferrars (Lord), 342 
Ferrers, 305 
Ferret, 449, 450 
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Elliot, 271, 337, 338, 393, 
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Ellis, 240, 241, 245, 246,' 
335, 351, 357, 469 
Ellsworth, 90, 92, 240, 


Elphanstone, 123 
Elson, 435 

Ely, 90, 133, 399, 428, 429 
Emanue q 

Emeis, 266 

Emerson, 59, 226, 297, 
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Emery, 51, 84, 144, 184, 
= 362, 414-417, 422, 


Emmons, 240 
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Endicott, 17, 105, 258, 
Baglsh 232 


Eno. 371 

Ensey, 358 

meg ~ 44, 231 

Epes, 2 

hae, 124 

Erdwick, 304 

Ericson, "236, 237 

Eric the Red, 236 

Erving, 277 

E’Scottello, 123 

Essex (Countess of), 53 

Estabrook, 130 

agg -¥ 
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Boxes 205-200, 471, 484 

Everden, 46 

Everenden, 18, 19, 80, 
258, 259, 261, 445 

Everett, $4, 110, 140, 222, 


247, 
Everton, 437, 440, 443 
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Fifield, 148, 150, 156, 158, 
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Filley, 476 Fyler, 296 
Fillmore, 248 

Finlason, 272 G 
Fish, 492 Gadelas, 124, 125 
Fisher, 117, 132, 133, 248,\Gaeber, 84 

302, 492 Gage, 275, 277, 470 
Fiske, 36, 59, 60, 181,/Gaines, 483 

220, 222, 247, 328, 358, Gallison, 87 

9, 368 |Gallop, 40, 153 

Fitch, 46, 204, 220, 344, Galloway, 81 

368, 369, 464, 465, 472, Galton, 285 
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Fitts, 245 Gammons, 228 
Flagg, 45, 222 Gamon, 394 
Flanders, 92, 419 Gandy, 92 
Flaxman, 76 Gannett, 228 
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Fleming, 131, 267, 472 

Fletcher, 22, 103, 104, 
160, ri 377-391, 395, 
458, 4 82 

Flint, " 100, 171, 451 

Flyng, 44 49 

Fobes, 468 

Foley, 223-225, 248, 362, 
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Follett, 162, 433 

Folliott, 416 

Folsom, 47-51, 53, 66, 181 
-185, 276, 289-291, ’362, 
366, "415, 481, 482) 494 
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Foote, 88, 90, 340, 371, 
378, 429 
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Forbes, 87, 207, 357 

Force, 235 
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Forsyth, 246 

Fosdick, 279, 282, 441 

|Fosket, 436, 443 

Foss, 229, 392 

Fosset, 441 
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Founel, 284 
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Gile, 494 
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Gillett, 43, 45, 84, 186 

Gillpatrick, 415 

|Gilman, 47-49, 52, an 
148, 181-183, 246, 
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Fox, 141, 427 Glidden, 85 
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Francis, 97, 246, 310 Goad, 154 
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Fr anklin, 104, 197, 210,/Goddard, 86, 222 
418, 4 8 Godfrey, 230, 419 
Freeman, 54 84,|Goffe, 35, 
92, 145, 354, es, oit 
French, 8, 148, 197, 226, Gold, 229, 254 
228, 247, 260, 318, 423, Goldsmith, 9 
448-450 Goldstone, 222 
Freston, 185 Gomara, 201 
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Frobisher, 197, 198, 200,|Goodell, 88, 224, 225, 247, 
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Frost, 85, 271, 331, 332,|Goodhue, 154 
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Froude, 351 Goodwin, 83, 95, 142, 282, 
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Gathelus, 122-124 
Gavett, 361 

Gay. 467 
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Genners, 442 
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Geeree (King); 70, 73, 
104, 111, 351, 418 
Gernsey (Lord), 342 
Gerrish, 88 
Gibbins, 29 
Gibbon, 347 

Gibbs, 281 

Gibson, 60 


Gordon, 133 

Gorges, 25, 317, 481 

Gorton, 2 

Gosnold, 193, 373 

Goss, 55, 148, 217, 491 

Gossler, 339 

Goudgier, 267 

Gouge, 341 

Gough, 357 
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Graham, 80 
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Griswold, 2: 241, 345, 346, 
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Gross, 16, 17, 43, 45 
Grosvenor, 83, 91, 
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Huntington, 84, 144, 213, 


Holcomb, ts 81, 346, 474 » 373, 403 
Holden 87, 95 untley, 402, 425 
Holford, 300 untoon, 420 


Holland, 3, 55-58, 142- 


Holman, 16-20, < 


90, 133, 145, 214, "228, 
308, 310, » 332, 359, 361, 


Holt, 84, 86, 342 
Holton, 247, 295 








Huntris, 271, 433 
147, 22, 301, 436, 466,|Hurd, 244, 376, 439, 441, 


Hurlburt, 232 


Holliday, 29 , 284, 
Hollin ethend, 79 Hurst, 81, 280 
Hollis. 2 228, 353 uss, 
en 81 Hussey, 87 


Hutchins, 235, 236 
Holmes, 22, 27, 29 , 72,|Hutchinson, 22-25 


27 
41, 173, 176, 178, 184, 
185, 190, 232, 283, 286, 
287, 814, 803, 458, 454, 


Hutcote, 179 


, 219, 220, 229,/Hedges, 342 Holyoke, 175, 209, 336,|Hyde, 90, 98, 176, 204, 
247, 248, 269, 279, 307,/Heman, 284 337 — 229, 362, 402, 457 
, 365, 369, 394, 444 |Hemenway, gy am, 364,Homan, 270 Hyer, 
allam, 80, 343, 344 Hemmingway, 8 Homans, 86, 206,208, 482; Hyndshaw, 92 
Halleck? 211 Henchman, 323, 483 Homer, 142 
Hallet, 87 Henderson, 88, 494 wey - 
Hallock, 404 Hengstenberg, 216 Hood, 4 
Hallowell, 452 Henry (King), 77, R. oweky 22, 87, 91, 100, Iaglesden, 80 
Halsted, 81, 82, 191 124, 127, 197, 302, 304,) 369, 4 Ingalls, 149, 325 
Ham 272, 392, 434 416 Hooper, 86, 87, 394, 415 —— 79, 91, 233, 476 
Hamblin, 463 ae, 257, 260, 448- Hope Ingerson, 154 
Hamilton, 229, 372 ee 32, 43, 57, 209, Ingerston, 441 
Hamitt, 393 Hepborn, 279 bag) 246,|Inman, 413 
Hamlet, 369 Hepworth, 393-395 Inness, 121 
Hamlin, 96, 175 Heriulfsson, 236 Hopkinson, 85 Ireland, 126, 438 
cane 56, 95, 217,,Herman, 351 Hopley, 302 og 135 
222, 230, » 284 Herrick, 230, 338 Hoppin, 84, 229 Irvine, 209 
Hanaford, 211, 466 Herriman, 72 Horsford, 54 Ivory, 444 
Hancock, "4, 60 , 105, 211,| Herrin, 132 Horswell, 95 
7 Hersey, 12, 18, 20, 229,,Horton, 16-20, 254-257, J 
Hand, 82 254, 261, : 260, 302, 445-450 Jackson, 86, 92, 95, 142, 
Handson, 180 Heth, 179 osea, 180, 203, 218, 228, 245, 
Hanseomb, 81 Hetton, 393 Hosforth, 79 . 5 }, 393-395, 
Hanson, 390, 414,480 |Hewett, 131, 228 seme ag 43, 46 46, 57, 88 
Haps, 303 Hewey, 395 Hough, 57, 246 Jacobs, 58, 209 
Hardin, 99 Heylen, 124 Houghton, 14-16, 18, 143,' Jaffrey, 337 
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Jagger, 410 

Jago, 167 

James, 131, 190, 280 

James (King), 21, YY: S 
171, 177, 457, 463, 4 

Janes, 107 

—, ®, 201, 434 

Japhet, 1 

Jaque, 280 

Jaquith, 280 

Jarvis, 376, 488, 489 

Jay, 3, 128, 218 

Jefferies, 235, 279 

Jefferson, 93, 472, 487, 
90 


4 
Jeffries, 210, 411 
Jemmison, 256 
Jenckynson, 197 
Jenkins, 35, 88, 99, 341 
Jenks, 128, 233 
Jenner, 281, 282, 438 
Jenness, 148, 151, 155, 
156, hy 433 
Jenney, 408 
Jennings, 72, 167, 246, 
395, 400 


Jennison, 222 

Jerome, 123 

Jewell, 149 

Jewett, 70, 83, 222, 437 

Jimmison, + 33 

John [King), 396 

Johnson, 9, 69, 72, 83, 89, 
9, 100, 135, 160, 139, 
191, 210, 222, 230, 273, 
274, 279, 283, 284, 314, 
315, 403, 430, 431, 437, 


io 

Jomini, 357 

Jones, 12, 36, 76, 84, 88, 
90, 132, 160, 162, 180, 
191, 210, 214, 219, 220, 
229? 298) 257) 269) 271, 
279, 280, 284, 297; 353, 
369, 436, 494 

Jonson, 77 

Jordan, 14, 20, 180, 232, 


36: 

Josselyn, 368-370, 466, 
470 

Joy, 339 


Joyce, 228 
Judd, 43, 46, 143, 405 
Juxson, 433 


Kancamagus, 65 
Kane, 197 
Karlesfne, 237 


Keating, 123, 125 
Keayne, 268, 269 

Keith, 297 

Kellogg, a 46, 89, 247 
Kelly, 2 

heiton, 13, 14 
Kempenhaugh, W6 
Kerapthorn, 282 
Kenard, 393 

Kendall, 311 
Kendrick, 83, 253, 480 
Kenison, 167, 180 
Kenneth, 126 
Kenniston, 181 


Kettell, 191 

Kettle, #35, 439, 443, 444 
Keyes, 378, 450 

Keyser, 40 


oy tsa 485 
Kidder, 36, 100, 131, 222, 
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Kiersted, 81 Laud, 299 
Kilham, 80 Law, 212, 460-462 


Kimball, 60, 61, 84, 85, 
96, 222, 247, 354, 421 

64 Kimberly, 343, S44, 476 
Kincade, 395 « 

King, 88, 282, 295, 415, 
431, 479 

wr n, 144, 225, 488, 
4 


Kingsbury, 54, 60, 83 
—w 133, 230, 259, 
92 


Kingstone, 180 
Kinkaid, 179, 2: 
Kinnan, 387 
Kinnard, 379 
Kinnecut, 60 
Kirkland, 214 
Kirtland, 428 
Kitcherin, 279, 280 
Kittredge, 149, 360 
_ p, 215, 355 
ell, 437 
Knight 131, 155, 201,215, 
260, 281, 282, 284, 360, 
437-439, 448 


Knott, 271 
Knowlton, 92, 445 
Knowles, 442 
Knox, 338 

Kohl, "192- 194, 201 
Krummacher, 357 
Kuhn, 362 
Kunstmann, 194 
Kyme, 306 


L 
La Blunt, 126 
Ladd, 47-50, 52, 53, 84, 
oy 181-183, 290, 44, 
15 


Lafayette, 97, 210, 372, 
472, +i 

tak 

Lajoie, om 

Lake, 164, 212, 232 

Lamb, 426 

Lambert, 97, 247 

Lamberton, 173 

Lampson, 376, 494 

Lamson, 228 

Lanahan, 491 

Lancaster, 79, 80, 111 

Landle, 272 

Lane, 85, 167, 268, 269, 
2¢ 


Lang, ; 159, 179, 392, 394, 


Langbridge, 272 
sO 53, 87, 206, 269, 
2, 274, 275, 338 
Ba 5, 180, 297 
Langworth y, 488 
Lanman, 91 
Lanneau, 91 
Lansing, "412 
Lapham, 248 
Larbrick, 81 
Larkin, 279, 436 
Larkland, 162 
Larrabee, 85, 271, 272 
, Roche, 196 


pi hy 179, 298 

Latcomb, 81 

Latham, 80 

Lathrop, 56, 229, 283, 403, 
43) 


La Tour, 315 
Latrobe, 248 





223, 225, 247, 248, 362, 
440, 444 


Lattimer, 346 


Lawrence, 8&8, 94, 213, 
222, 247, 362, 444, 475, 
486, 494 

Layard, 76 

Layton, 162, 270, 434 

Leach, 168, 270, 279, 393 

Leake, 398 

Lear, 59 

Leaming, 129, 494 

Learned, 36, 72, 191, 222 

Leathers, 179, 181, 299 

Leavenworth, 79 

Leavitt, 97, 352, 47 

Lechford, 466 

Lechmere, 460, 461 

Lee, 145, "216, 232, 244, 
248, 271, 295, 348, 352, 
368, 429 


Leeds, 88 

Leete, =o 

Leftwich, 304 

Leggett, 103, 104, 185 
Leicester, 80 
Leicester Ks Earl of), 197 
Leisler, 

Leland, 8, 123, 126 
Leman, 438 

Lemon, 100, 442 
Lenney, 477 

Leonard, ao 92, 247, 288 
Leslie, 132, 

Le Tremouille, 8 
—, 105, 160, 286, 


Lewellin, 300 

Lewis, 35, 57, 87, 129, 
130, 148, 151, 153, 158, 
165-168, 221, 223, 224, 
228, 220, 244, 247, 279, 
281, 361, 395, 483, 493 

Libby, 180, 181, 203, 271, 
393-395 


Liddall, 456 
Lidgett, 411 
Lincoln, 8, 9, 12, 57, 80. 
84, 86, 204, 220, 247 
Lincoln’ (Bishop of), 299 
Lindsey, 180 
Linsley, 88 
Lippincott, 369, 473 
Liscomb, 81 
Liscome, 16-19, 254 
Lisle, 59, 410 
Lister, Lg 379 
Lithgow, 
Little, ioe, "302, 376, 477, 
486 


Littlefield, 228 

Liveen, 343, 344 

Livermore, 92, 132, 222, 
ano 


225, 
Livingston, 85, 104, 462, 
463 


Livius, 275, 276 
Lloyd, 123, 124, 267, 301 
Lobden, 393 
Locke, 159, 233, 433 
pe 237, 239, 366 
pene 
Loe is 439 
192, 197, 364 
cent 72, 84, 95, 279, 282 
438 


Longbridge, 81 

Longespee, 349 

Longley, 34, 357 

Longstreet, 80 

Loomis, 44, 46 

Lopez, 87 

Lord, 84, 90, 135, 209, 284, 

301, 318, 319, 440, 441, 
3 





Lossing, 238, 483 
Lothrop, 83, 20, 229, 288, 


352 

Loud, 118, 226, 292, 423, 
441 

Loudon (Earl of ), 267, 
268 


Loudoun, 202 

Loughead, 450 

Louis age 418 

Louney, 

pee “Lord), 458 

Lovell, 85, 118, 293, 294 

Lovering, 61 

Lovett, 211 

Lovewell, 65, 411 

Low, 3 

pang 280, 284, 444 

Lowder, 336, 337 

Lowell, 58, 141 

Lower, 127, 416 

Lowrey, 91 

Lucy, 270, 271 

Ludkin, 281, 436 

Ludlow, 294 

Lunt, 108, 154, 237, 241, 

72, 431, 467, 468, 471° 

Luscomb, 81 

Luther, 77, 224, 412 

Luxford, 369 

Lyman, 91, 205, 224, 339 

Lynde, 35, 90, 95, 134, 
191, 280, 284, 286, 288, 
27) 435, 438, 459, 441 

Lyon, 13, 19, 20, 89, 225, 
2 -258, 371 


Lyson, 474 


M 
Macaulay, 278 
Macdonough, 277 
Mack, 426 
Mackay, 479 
Mackee, 256 
Mackintosh, 117 
Mac Lean, 340 
,| Mackworth, 303 
Macmillan, 285 
Macquerry, 441 
Macy, 57, 132, 239 
Madison, 93, 403, 490 
ee, 123 
Magog, 12 
Maier, 33 
Mainwaring, 124, 400 
Malcom = ng), 312 


Mamertinus, 123, 124 

Manchester, 80 

|Mann, 114, 115 

Manning,” 182-185, 291, 
369 


Mansfield, 60, 92, 371 

Mansur, 381 

ee, 396, 399- 
2 

Marah, 258 

Marcellinus, 124 

«ww 72, 280, 284, 432, 


Marcy, 99 
Marencelli, 402 
— 


’/Mar' 
Mariborowgh (Duke of), 


Maret, 86, 214 

Marsh, "43, 85, 86, 179, 
181, 218, 208, 351, 429 

Marshall; 132, 260, 338, 
340, 436, 439, 450 

’/Marshfield, 44 





445 
Loring, 86, 116, 226, 362 


Marston, 157, 180, 430, 
432 








oa 











Marthens, 365 

Martin, 33, 59, 84, 88, 89, 
100, 232, 279, 331, 488 

Martindale, 91 

Martyn, 153, 160, 165 


yr, 

Marvin, 244, 246, 370, 
371, 472 

Mary (Queen), 26, 197,302 


patostes, 124, 125 

Milior, 280 

4 13-17, 19, 66, 167, 
256-258, 260, 261, 

ms 435, 437, 438, 44, 

446, 447, 449, 450, 454 

ag 267 

Mills, 87, 88, 475 

Milman, 357 


68,|Milton, 77, 111 


Mason, 25, 86, - a 


173, 180, 202, 222, 234,|Mi 


240, 265, 294, 298, 333, 
395, 487, 492 

Mather, 23, 25, 26, 90, 92, 
152, 173, 176, 177, 215, 
225, 237, 282) 297; 341, 
342, 367, 374, 375, 464- 


466, 
Mathes, 181 
Matson, 92 
Matthews, 134, 179, 207 
Mattocks, 373 
Maud, 127 
ag 191, 279, 294, 

370, 436 
Maximianus, 123 
Maximilian, 242, 474 
Maxon, 95 
Mayhew, 288 
Mayo, 60 
Mazarin, 76 
McAlister, 229 
McAuliffe, = 
McCarthy 
Meclintock. I 182, 183, 491 
MeConaughy, 358; 
McConih a 
McCord, 365 
McCorkle, 108 
McCullock, 133, 245 
McDonough, 87, 359 
McEwen, 
McGrath, 91 


Means, 133, 221 

Meder, 180, 181, 298, 394 
ellins, 34 

Mellows, 191 

Mellus, 450 

Melton, 186 

Melville, 217 

Melvin, 438 

Meredith, 129, 300 _ 

Merit, 180 

Merivale, oy 

Merriam, 85. 

Merrill, 44, 46, 244, 368, 
419, 421, yg 473, 474, 
494 


Merriman, 108 


» 37 
Meserve, 102, 201-203 
Messer, 84 
Messervy, 201, 203 
Messin, ri 223, 223, 247 
Met 216, 355, 440 
Miantonomo, 314 
Middleton, 363 


Miguel, 193 
Miles, j 179, 451 


Miner, 


ot, 
Mirick, 281, 436, 444 
Mishawey, 298 : 
Mitchell, 90, 148, 178, 267, 
py 272, 279, 325, 361, 
2 


Mixer, 86 

Mixter, 222 

Molineaux, 304 

Monsey, 149 

Montague, 471 

wide 247, 254, 
22 


Moody, 45, 104, 160, 161, 
165 


Mooers, 99 
Moore, 22, 27, 28, 57, 201, 
218, 244, 310, 366, 369, 


More, 179, 272) 436, 439 
Morehouse, 245 
Mores, 438 

-— 15, 60, 281, 301, 


Morison, 56 


Morrill, "351, 421, 494 
Morris, 108, "185, ‘191, 371, 
3 


Morrison, 56, 226 
woe > 54, 222, 367, 


Morss, 141 

Morton, ~*~ hy 190, 208, 
232, 283, 439. , 440, 466 

Mos eley, 324 

Moses, 271 . 

Moss, 393, 426 

Motley, 139, 468 


oton, 304 
Moulton, 60, 117, 132,157, 
191, 303, 394 
Mountford, 226 
Mountfort, 484 
Mourt, 309, 348 
Mousall, 190, 191, 284, 
441, 443, 444 


Mow, 395° 
Mudge, 108, 243, 246, 376 
Mugg, 332 

Muller, 376 

Munroe, 215, 216 
Munsell, 68, 407, 108, 236, 





393, 418, 478, 484-486 '|N 
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Nectanebo, 76 
Yeedham, 83, 301 

Neill, 98, 108, 368-370, 374 
Nelson, 182, 272, 402 
Nevins, 403° 
Newbury, 89 

Newcomb, 81, 222, 464 
Newcomen, 267 
Newell, 86, 281, 438, 442, 


444, 453, 
Newhall, 35, 55-57, 59,97, 
133, 141, 470 
Newkirk, 100, 221 
Newman, 469 
Newmarch, 203 
Newton, 77, 84, 426 


Nicholson, 393 
Nickerson, 178, 179 
Niles, 13, 16 
Ninigret, 317 

Niul, 124, 125 


Noble, 72, 90, 134 
Nock, 180, 181, 297 
Nole, 394 

Norbury, 299, 300 
Norcross, 222, 223, 247 
orman, 9 

pee ig - 

Norris, 

Mestheonpten (Earl of), 


Northumberland (Duke 
of), 210 
Norton, 90, 159, 241, 279, 


Nottinham (Earl of), 342 
Nourse, 142 
Nowell, 22, 190,282, 284, 


Noyes, 83, 87, 215, 216, 


Nutter, 433, 434 
Nye, 409 


Oakely, 191 
Oakes, 95 
«'y 


OCalaghnn, 209 

Odell 

Odiorne, 203, 433 
in, 475 


7 300 

Olcott, 44 
Oldham, 40, 80, 222 
Oliver, 37, 272, 287 
Olmstead, 79, 82, 245, 413 
Ong, 34 
Orcutt, 228 
Ordway, 81 
Orlers, 266 
Ormeston, 306 


- 245-247, 364, 367,/Orne, 
372, 490 Orr, 226, 230, 478 
"I varch, 36 Ortelius, 201 
Mu: ants Orton, 281 
Murray, a, -_ 114, 131/Osborne, 90, 281, 283 
Musse wa’ Osgood, St, 
Mustin, Otey, 379 
Mygatt, 43 — 105, 224, 288, 339, 
N ‘2m 81 
Napoleon, 492 Overbu 34 53 
Nash, 43, 118, 191, 282,;\Owens 
292, 4 a 79, 81, 232 
Nason, 11, 58, 109, 141, 
355, 395 P 
Natahant, 19 Packard, 87 
Neal, 149, mm 167, 299,| Packer, 432 
431, 432, 467 P 





N eander, 85 


agan, 131 
Page, 87, 180, 477 
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Paige, 56, 267- 
Paine, 118, 211, oo 2 292, 
73, 479 
Painter, 90 
Palfrey, 97, 120, 171, 178, 
174, 315, 335, 341, 455 


Palmer, 58, 72, 99, 130, 
173, 190, 191, 223, 280, 
412, 413, 417, 459, 462 


Palms, 30, 32 
Panizzi, 74 


, 8 ee 
138, 162, 162, 1817183, 215, 
247, 289-201, 355 

440. 471 ? ? 362, 


Parkgus, 348 

Parkhurst, 79, 81, 222 

Parkman, 235, 236, 442 

Parks, 393 

Parnell, 442 

Parrick, 438 

Parsons, 43, 59, 207, 214, 
220, 247, 295, 296, 359, 
367, a 482, 485, 488, 


492, 

Partridge, 92, 95, ” 
’ %, ’ , 

Pasquiligi, 194, 200 

Passaconnaway, 05 

Pattee, 468 

Patten, 61, 109, 444 

Patterson. 391 


Pawiet (Lord) 32 

Payson, 

ex 11, 273, 340, 
» , 492 


Pearce, 60 

Peare, 226 

Pearson, 422 

Pease, 36, 100, 213, 214, 


482 
Peck, 100-102, 204, 348, 
425 


Peckham, 199 

Pedro, 169 

Peele, 11 

Peirce, 63, 86, 97, 100, 
211, 222, 254-257, 259, 
261, 269, 270, Bh 392, 


am. > ? 


? 


Pemberton 191 
Pembroke (Earl of), 197 
Pender, 311 

Pendleton, 160, 163, 165, 


$23, 325, 
Penhallow, 269, 439 
Peprerell, 201 202, 360 
e re 

—_ 


Pepys, 126, 128 
Peri 0, 329 
e 
rinota, 109 
Perk 8, 90, 91, 104, 248, 
264, 284, 318 » 421, 465, 


477 
Perley, 11, 224, 248 
Perne, 22 


erry, 359 
Pestalozzi, 111 
Peterman, 375 
Peters, 40, 413 
Pettengill, 85 
Pettitt, 379 
Peverly, 272 
Pevey, 433, 434 
helps, 4 
Phideas, 7 
Philbriek.é 81, 155,156, 395 








502 
= Past, 38 , 23, 27, 32, 


Piaf 118, 222, 269, 


, 293, 325,|Prudden, 80 
300° ur 355, 413, 423, Pu 


424, 437-440, 442, 443 
Philpot, 
Phips, 6 32, 175-178, 
i 341, 342, 435, 


ell is3 
Pickerine 12, 135, 270, 
b , 304, 434, 486 

Pickins, 

Pierce, 2, 63, 66, 95, 191, 
216, 226, 287, 354, 435, 
442, 447, 477 

Pierpont, 39, 113, 440 

Pike, 164, 228, 272, 281, 
oy 327, 329, 426, 439, 


Pinckum, 162 
Pi 





Piper, 106, 431 
Pirtle, 487 


teairn, 475 
Pitcher, 14-16, 18, 41, 99, 


Pitman, 181, 271, 392, 394) Rafn, 236 


Pittee, i18, 292, 293, 423, 
424 
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246, 247, 267, 279, 350,/Salmon, 260, 448 


Pritchett, 319 
poy, 475 

Proctor, 24, 85, 471 

Prouty, 229 


e, 108 
Puffer, 13, 14, 16-18, 245 
, 258, 259 
Pullen, +5 
"\Pultones, 346 
ne 
Panchard, 6 


Purple, 47 
ot 7, 55, 84, 86, 


pattilow: 228 

gan, 

chon, 91, 173, 288 
‘= 367 ? 2 ? ? 


? 


uarles, 85 
ck, 272 
miney, > ae 41, 60, 87, 
482, 485 


es 

uint, 7, a 433, 434, 
Rackley, 394 

Radnor (Earl of), 342 
Rainer, 442 

Rais 


beck, 362 
— 198, 199, 416 
Rameses, 76 


Ramey, rf 
Ramezto, 194, 195, 201 


Ran, 
Rand, 191, 223, 247, 248, 
, 282, as aa’ 438, 439, 


Randal," Sag 180, 293, 





















362, 368, 479, 480 Salter, 182, 436 
Richman, 89 Saltonstall, 29, 79, 102, 
Richmond, 211 222, 287, 347, 485 
Ricketson, 58 Seed a8, 443 83, 101, 180, 
Riddle, 358 442, 494 
,|Rider, 2H, 246, 491 Samway, ’g1 


Rid rh 79, 81, 281, 356|Sanders, 54, 369, 394 
Rigby, 3 |Sanderson, 130, 222 

Rimes, 302 |Sandys 301 

Rindge, 86 Sanford, 2: 230, 412, 476 
Ripley, "85, 371 |Sanger, "922 

Ritchie, 228 4 |Sargeant, 89, 279, 368 
Ritter, 46, 87, 35 Sargent, 35, 104, 106, 178, 
Robbins, 66, 78, 228, 280, aoe? 244, 418, 422, 451 


240 
’ 
Roberts, 162, 180, 182, 392 soe|Satchelis, 121, 122, 126 
Roberval (Lord), 196, 197|Savage, 29, 32, 33, 54, 66, 
Robeshore, 412 135, 151, 174, 175, 178, 
Robinson, 35, 60, 88, 92,) 185, 186, 232, 266, 
’ 301, 307, 308, 310, 





> 334-2 

478, 348, 349, 351, 394- 
Rochambeau, 474 397, 405, 410, 464, 467, 
Rochefoucault, Ta 469-471, 475 
Rochester, 79. Sawford, 280 
(perme eri (ora), 270 Sawyer, rie 89, 135 
Rockw Saxe 
Rockwood, co Say (Lord), 28 
Roclington, 306 Sayre, 91 
Rodes, 102 Sayward, 60 
Rodgers, 353 Scaliger, 122 
Rodman, 151, 164 Scammon, 414, 415, 480 
Rodychgn, 30 Scarborough, 79 
Roe, 302, _ » wee (Earl of), 
Roger, 12 


ees cas eas ss, 86, 118, 119, Schoolcraft, 65 
, 241, 270, Schouler, 489 
273, 274, 338° 361, 398- Schuyler, 372 


Scossaway, 325 
Rollins, 62, 245, 376 Scota, 122-125 
Rollo, 127, 413 Scott, 15-17, 113, 121-131, 
Romanus, 260, 271, 280, 308, 404, 
Romney ( ‘Earl of), 342 


” 
Root, 42, 72, 90, 295 Scribner, 107, 418, 419 
Roots, 132 123 
834,|Rosewell, 459 Searle, 218 
223 Sears, 280 

Rossini isi, 357 Seavey, 83, 393 

Roswell, 282 Seaward, 272 

Rotch. Saran 42, 43, 45, 279, 
Rotherford, 33 
Rouse, 271, "280 a, BS 
Rousseau, "11 Seiten bo 
Roux, 402 Sempson, 395 

w, 433 Seneca, 123, 124 
Rowe, 92, 228, 442 Senter, 186, 395 
Rowland, 301 Sern, 124 
Rudolph, 218 Settle, 245, 363, 364 
Rugg. ag Sever, 28, 86, 288, 395, 482 

ies 26, 86, 87, 174, 


Rugg’! Sewall 
Tae tioek (Cc (Count), 66,88} 187, 190, 214, 215, 283, 
7 20, 285, 435 286, 491 
Royall, 4 Seward, 272 
Ruck, Mee Sexton, 338 
Rafe, 131 Seymour, 45, 46, 91, 207, 


neEles 231, 492 
Rus! 1» Shackfor, 72, 272, 392, 
Russell, 72, 85, 
130, 191, 232, ‘ara’ me Shaftesbury (Lord), 341 
, 282, 284, 287, 288, — 75, 77, 222, 
310, 311, 435-437, 444, 





81 Randal he = %, 3. 30, 
1 180, 295 i 173, 174, 
236 Ransfo ord, 284 
211, 367,374,375) Ranulphus, 400 
1 Rantoul, 211 
10/87, 116, 228, 362, tap , 87,2 
403, 408 382 
07° 300 Rawley, 60 
Rawlins, 433, 434 
186 wlinson, 76 
89, 108, 147,|Rawson, 21-23, 255-258 
240, 301, '371, 464, 465,| 316, 321, 335, 
paths 483, 484, 492 Ray, 86, 

‘ost, "98 Raymond, 228, 400 
Poor 61-66, 244, 374,|Read, 118, 286, 247, 202, 
Pottinger 291 Rechberg, 242 
Povey, 174, 343 Redington. 2 222, 353 
Powell, 86, 98, 284 Redman, 

Power, 218 Reed, 91, 117, 211, 356, 
Powers, 351 372, , 462 
Praers, - Refficoir, 125 
Prang, 37 Reid 66, 86 
Pratt, 35, 36, 85, 95, 120,|Remick, 393 
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